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Consult Contents’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 

7 + agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 


students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control 


This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, 
usually the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal 
and local agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leader- 
ship for the Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with 
Department of Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to 
all, regardless of race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1963-1975. 
Soil names and descriptions were approved in 1976. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1975. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station. It is part of the technical 
assistance furnished to the Bristol Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover: Improved pasture on Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. 
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SOIL SURVEY OF BRISTOL COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS, 
NORTHERN PART 


By Rino J. Roffinoli and Charles F. Hotz 


Soils surveyed by C. B. Newsome, R. J. Roffinoli, G. W. Stanke, 
and C W. Upham, Soil Conservation Service 


United States Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
in cooperation with Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station 


The survey area is in the southeastern part of Mas- 
sachusetts (see locator map). It has an area of 189,800 
acres, or about 297 square miles. It is bounded on the 
west by the State of Rhode Island, on the north by Nor- 
folk County, on the east by Plymouth County, and on the 
south by the Bristol County towns of Swansea, Somerset, 
and Freetown. The major topographic features are the 
rolling moraine and outwash deposits and the river val- 
leys dissecting these deposits. The Taunton and Ten Mile 
Rivers provide most of the drainage of the survey area. 
Elevation ranges from sea level at the confluence of the 
Taunton and Assonet Rivers, to 390 feet at War Memorial 
Park in North Attleboro. 


General nature of the area 


This section gives general information concerning the 
area. It discusses settlement, natural resources, farming, 
and climate. 


Settlement 


The first settlements were established in the decades 
following the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock in 
1620. The first settlers farmed along the largest rivers. 
Fishing and whaling were early enterprises. Later set- 
tlers moved inland and used the rivers for transportation. 
With the development of manufacturing these rivers and 
streams were used for water power. After the Civil War 
many farmers abandoned their farms and moved to the 
new lands opened in the West. With the expansion of in- 
dustry settlers from coastal developments of Cape Cod 
Bay and Narragansett Bay and, later, immigrants from 
Europe concentrated in the larger manufacturing towns. 
Early immigrants came mostly from Ireland; later im- 
migrants came from Italy, Poland, Canada, and Portugal. 


Natural resources 


Soil is the most important natural resource in the sur- 
vey area. The main use of soils has shifted from the 


production of crops and livestock to use for timber, indus- 
trial development, homesites, and as a source of construc- 
tion material. 

At present mineral resources are mostly limited to sand 
and gravel, but exploration is underway to determine the 
extent of coal deposits. At one time coal was mined in 
Mansfield and North Attleboro. 

Most of the area is drained into Narragansett Bay by 
the Taunton River, the Ten Mile River, and their tributa- 
ries. Ponds and lakes are used mostly for recreational 
purposes, but some have been developed for municipal 
and industrial water supply. Wells provide most of the 
water supply. 


Farming 


Early farming was general and included the raising of 
hay, corn, wheat, oats, rye, vegetables, fruit, and 
livestock. Production reached a peak around 1860, but 
crop production and farm acreage have declined rapidly 
since that time. Demand for more land to meet the needs 
of urban, suburban, and industrial growth, and increased 
land value have made it difficult to keep the soil in farm 
use. 

The main farm enterprise is dairy farming. Hogs and 
poultry are also raised. The principal crops include silage 
and sweet corn, hay, truck crops (fig. 1), ornamental 
nursery stock, and cranberries (fig. 2). The average farm 
is about 75 acres in size. 


Climate 


In Bristol County, Northern Part, winters are cold and 
summers are warm. The beginning and the end of the 
warm period are somewhat delayed because of the 
moderating influence of the Atlantic Ocean. In winter the 
ground is frequently covered with snow. Total annual 
precipitation is nearly always adequate for crops that are 
suited to local temperatures. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation for 
the survey area, as recorded at Taunton for the period 
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1951 to 1973. Table 2 shows probable dates of the first 
freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 3 pro- 
vides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 29 degrees F,, and 
the average daily minimum temperature is 19 degrees. 
The lowest temperature on record, which occurred at 
Taunton on January 22, 1961 is -21 degrees. In summer 
the average temperature is 69 degrees, and the average 
daily maximum temperature is 80 degrees. The highest 
recorded temperature, which occurred on June 26, 1952, is 
99 degrees. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 
to “heat units.” During the month, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature. The normal 
monthly accumulation is used to schedule single or succes- 
sive plantings of a crop between the last freeze in spring 
and the first freeze in fall. 

Of the total annual precipitation, 22 inches, or 49 per- 
cent, usually falls in April through September, which in- 
cludes the growing season for most crops. In 2 years out 
of 10, the rainfall in April through September is less than 
12 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of 
record was 6.17 inches at Taunton on August 19, 1955. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 21 days each year, and 
most occur in summer. 

Average seasonal snowfall is 38 inches. The greatest 
snow depth at any one time during the period of record 
was 30 inches. On the average, 22 days have at least 1 
inch of snow on the ground, but the number of such days 
varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 75 percent. The percentage of possible 
sunshine is 60 in summer and 55 in winter. The prevailing 
wind is from the southwest. Average windspeed is 
highest, 13 miles per hour, in April. 

Winter storms moving northeastward along the coast 
frequently bring rain and thawing followed by snow and 
cold weather. In summer, sea breezes moderate the tem- 
perature, particularly near the coast. 

Climatic data in this section were specially prepared for 
the Soil Conservation Service by the National Climatic 
Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 
the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. They 
dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 


sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material, 
which has been changed very little by leaching or by the 
action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more distant. 
Thus, through correlation, they classified and named the 
soils according to nationwide, uniform procedures. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, and other 
details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. The 
soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map units. 
Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, others 
are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a few have 
little or no soil material at all. Map units are discussed in 
the sections “General soil map for broad land use 
planning” and “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpreta- 
tions of their behavior are modified as necessary during 
the course of the survey. New interpretations are added 
to meet local needs, mainly through field observations of 
different kinds of soil in different uses under different 
levels of management. Also, data are assembled from 
other sources, such as test results, records, field ex- 
perience, and information available from state and local 
specialists. For example, data on crop yields under 
defined practices are assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed in- 
formation then needs to be organized so that it is readily 
available to different groups of users, among them far- 
mers, managers of rangeland and woodland, engineers, 
planners, developers and builders, homebuyers, and those 
seeking recreation. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows, in color, map units that have a distinet pattern of 
soils and of relief and drainage. Each map unit is a unique 
natural landscape. Typically, a map unit consists of one or 
more major soils and some minor soils. It is named for 
the major soils. The soils making up one unit ean occur in 
other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscapes in the survey area. It provides a 
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basis for comparing the potential of large areas for 
general kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most 
part, suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land 
uses can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses can be located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from place to 
place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, or other charac- 
teristics that affect their management. 

Map units in this survey area were matched with those 
in the published Plymouth County Soil Survey. Some dis- 
crepancies exist which are the result of minor differences 
in legends and changes in series concepts. In all cases, 
similar soils join at the county boundaries. Map units 
were joined with adjacent progressive surveys for those 
parts of the boundary where mapping has been completed 
in the adjacent soil survey. The 5 map units in Bristol 
County, Northern Part, are described on the following 
pages. 


1. Hinckley-Medisaprists-Windsor 


Nearly level to steep, excessively drained soils that 
formed in glacial outwash, and very poorly drained or- 
ganic soils 


This map unit is an irregularly shaped continuous area. 
The topography is mostly plane to sloping. The Hinckley 
and Windsor soils formed in water-sorted deposits. Medis- 
aprists formed in deposits of organic material (fig. 3). 

This map unit makes up about 55 percent of the total 
survey area. It is about 26 percent Hinckley soils, 17 per- 
cent Medisaprists, 15 percent Windsor soils, and 42 per- 
cent soils of minor extent. 

The Hinckley and Windsor soils are excessively 
drained. The Hinckley soils have a gravelly subsoil and a 
stratified sand and gravel substratum. The Windsor soils 
formed on thick deposits of sand and have less than 10 
percent gravel, but in places they contain thin strata of 
gravelly sand. The low-lying Medisaprists have deposits 
of organic material that range from 16 inches to more 
than 10 feet in thickness. The Hinckley and Windsor soils 
are rapidly to very rapidly permeable and retain a small 
amount of water for plant use. Medisaprists have a water 
table at or near the surface for more than 9 months of 
the year, and water commonly ponds on the surface dur- 
ing the wettest part of the year. 

Soils of minor extent are the moderately well drained 
Deerfield soils, the poorly drained Wareham soils, and the 
very poorly drained Scarboro soils. The Deerfield, 
Wareham, and Scarboro soils are generally in depressions 
among the major soils. 

This map unit is used for farming, urban developments, 
and rural homesites. Some areas, particularly Medis- 


aprists, are in woodland. Drouthiness is the main limita- 
tion. for farming in Hinckley and Windsor soils. Coarse 
texture and rapid permeability limit nonfarm uses. Wet- 
ness is the main limitation in areas of Medisaprists. 


2. Paxton-Whitman-Ridgebury 


Nearly level to moderately steep, well drained to very 
poorly drained soils on glaciated uplands 


Most of this map unit is in the vicinity of Dighton, 
Rehoboth, and Seekonk. The topography is mainly nearly 
level and gently sloping. The soils formed in loamy glacial 
till. 

This map unit makes up about 21 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 27 percent Paxton soils, 15 percent Whit- 
man soils, 10 percent Ridgebury soils, and 48 percent soils 
of minor extent. 

The major soils have a firm to very firm substratum 
that restricts movement of water and root development. 
The Paxton soils are well drained, the Ridegbury soils are 
poorly drained, and the Whitman soils are very poorly 
drained. The Paxton soils are on hills and ridges, and the 
Ridgebury and Whitman soils are in low-lying positions at 
the base of slopes and along drainageways. 

Soils of minor extent are the well drained Charlton 
soils and the moderately well drained Woodbridge soils. 
In many areas of this map unit stones and boulders are 
scattered 5 to 50 feet apart. 

Stoniness, restricted permeability, and wetness are the 
main limitations to use. Sites for intensive land use need 
to be thoroughly investigated. Most of this map unit is in 
woodland. Some parts have been cleared and are used for 
farming; other parts are used for urban developments 
and for rural homesites. 


3. Paxton-Woodbridge-Ridgebury 


Nearly level to moderately steep, well drained to poorly 
drained soils on glaciated uplands 


Most of this map unit is in the northern part of the sur- 
vey area. The remainder is in the southern part. The 
topography is mostly nearly level and gently sloping. The 
soils formed in loamy glacial till (fig. 4). 

This map unit makes up about 19 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 33 percent Paxton soils, 22 percent 
Woodbridge soils, 18 percent Ridgebury soils, and 32 per- 
cent soils of minor extent. 

The Paxton, Woodbridge, and Ridgebury soils have a 
very firm substratum that restricts water movement. The 
Paxton soils are well drained and are on hills and ridges. 
The Woodbridge soils are moderately well drained and 
are generally in concave positions on hillsides or at the 
base of slopes. The Ridgebury soils are poorly drained 
and are in low-lying areas and in drainageways. 

Soils of minor extent are the well drained Charlton 
soils that do not. have a hardpan, and the very poorly 
drained Whitman soils. In many areas of this map unit 
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stones and boulders are scattered over the surface 5 to 50 
feet apart. 

Stoniness, restricted water movement, and wetness are 
the main limitations to use. Sites for intensive land use 
need to be thoroughly investigated. Many parts of this 
map unit are in woodland or are idle. Some areas are used 
for, dairy farming, urban developments, and rural 
homesites. 


4, Charlton-Rock outcrop-Paxton 


Nearly level to steep, well drained soils and Rock outcrop 
on glaciated uplands 


This map unit is in 3 areas in the vicinity of North At- 
tleboro and Attleboro. The topography is mainly gently 
sloping to moderately steep. The soils formed in loamy 
glacial till between outcrops of rock (fig. 5). 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 35 percent Charlton soils, 20 percent 
Rock outerop, 15 percent Paxton soils, and 30 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Charlton soils are well drained and have a friable, 
moderately coarse textured subsoil and substratum. The 
Paxton soils are well drained and have a similar texture, 
but have a firm substratum that restricts water move- 
ment and root development. Rock outcrop consists of 
areas of exposed bedrock. 

Soils of minor extent are the moderately well drained 
Woodbridge soils, the poorly drained Ridgebury soils, and 
the very poorly drained Whitman soils. In many areas of 
this map unit stones and boulders are scattered over the 
surface 5 to 50 feet apart. 

Slope, stoniness, exposures of bedrock, and restricted 
permeability are the main limitations to use. Sites for in- 
tensive land use need to be thoroughly investigated (fig. 
6). Most parts of this map unit are in woodland or are 
used for recreational purposes. 


5. Raynham-Scio-Birdsall 


Nearly level to gently sloping, moderately-well drained to 
very poorly drained soils that formed on old lakebeds 


The two areas of this map unit are in the vicinity of 
Raynham and Taunton. The topography is mainly nearly 
level. The soils formed in lacustrine deposits of silt and 
very fine sand (fig. 7). 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 30 percent Raynham soils, 25 percent 
Scio soils, 20 percent Birdsall soils, and 25 percent soils of 
minor extent. 

The Raynham soils are poorly drained, the Scio soils 
are moderately well drained, and the Birdsall soils are 
very poorly drained. Permeability is restricted because of 
the fine texture. The Birdsall soils and the Raynham soils 
are in low positions and in depressions. 

Soils of minor extent are the well drained Unadilla and 
Agawam soils on knolls. The moderately well drained 
Amostown soils are in lower areas. 


Wetness and restricted permeability are the main 
limitations to use. Sites for intensive land use need to be 
thoroughly investigated. Woodland, urban developments, 
and wildlife habitat are major land uses. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soi] and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and 
developing soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section “Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol that 
identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each soil 
description includes general facts about the soil and a 
brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or soils 
for which the unit is named. Most of the delineations 
shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil series. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all the 
soils of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soil phase 
commonly indicates a feature that affects use or manage- 
ment. For example, Merrimac fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes, is one of several phases within the Merrimac 
series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area in- 
cludes some of each of the two or more dominant soils, 
and the pattern and proportion are somewhat similar in 
all areas. Charlton-Rock outcrop-Paxton complex, 3 to 15 
percent slopes, is an example. 

Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map unit. 
Some of these soils have properties that differ substan- 
tially from those of the dominant soil or soils and thus 
could significantly affect use and management of the map 
unit. These soils are described in the description of each 
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map unit. Some of the more unusual or strongly contrast- 
ing soils that are included are identified by a special sym- 
bol on the soil map. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or no 
soil material and support little or no vegetation. Such 
places are called miscellaneous areas; they are delineated 
on the soil map and given descriptive names. Pits, gravel, 
is an example. Some of these areas are too small to be 
delineated and are identified by a special symbol on the 
soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map unit 
are given in table 4, and additional information on proper- 
ties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for many soil 
uses is given for each kind of soil in other tables in this 
survey. (See “Summary of tables.”) Many of the terms 
used in describing soils are defined in the Glossary. 

AgA—Agawam fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level, and well drained. It 
is on terraces and outwash plains. Slopes are smooth and 
flat and are generally 200 to 500 feet long. The mapped 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 25 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark yel- 
lowish brown fine sandy loam about 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is very friable, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
22 inches thick. The loose substratum to a depth of 60 
inches is light olive brown sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Ninigret 
and Unadilla soils that are generally smaller than 4 acres 
in size. Included soils make up about 20 percent of the 
map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface layer 
and upper part of the subsoil, moderately rapid to rapid 
in the lower part of the subsoil, and rapid in the sub- 
stratum. Available water capacity is high. In unlimed 
areas, reaction is strongly acid or medium acid. The root 
zone extends into the loose substratum. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and much acre- 
age has been farmed. It has good potential for most 
urban use and some acreage is in housing developments. 
This soil has poor potential for most sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. It has good potential for trees, and 
some previously cleared acreage has reverted to or has 
been planted in trees. It has good potential for openland 
and woodland wildlife habitat. 

The soil is well suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Good tilth is easily maintained in cultivated 
areas. The hazard of erosion is slight. Conservation 
management includes improving soil tilth and increasing 
organic-matter content by mixing crop residue and animal 
manure into the plow layer. Proper stocking rates, 
deferred grazing, and pasture rotation are management 
practices that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees, but only a small acreage 
is in woodland. Limitations are slight for woodland, and 
productivity is high. Important tree species are eastern 
white pine, northern red oak, and red pine. 


The soil has few limitations for most urban use and for 
septic tank filter fields. Rapid permeability in the sub- 
stratum is a limitation for other sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. Capability class I. 

AgB—Agawam fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, gently sloping, and well drained. 
It is on terraces and outwash plains. Slopes are smooth or 
undulating and are generally 200 to 800 feet long. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 
50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark yel- 
lowish brown fine sandy loam about 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is very friable, yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
about 20 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches is loose, light olive brown sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Ninigret 
and Unadilla soils that are generally smaller than 3 acres 
in size. Included soils make up about 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface layer 
and upper part of the subsoil, moderately rapid to rapid 
in the lower part of the subsoil, and rapid in the sub- 
stratum. Available water capacity is high. In unlimed 
areas, reaction is strongly acid or medium acid. The root 
zone extends into the loose substratum. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and much acre- 
age has been farmed. It has good potential for many 
urban uses, and some acreage is in housing developments 
or lots. The soil has poor potential for most sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. It has good potential for trees 
and for openland and woodland wildlife habitat. Some 
previously cleared acreage has reverted to or has been 
planted in trees. 

The soil is well suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Good tilth is easily maintained. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate. Conservation management includes 
controlling erosion, improving tilth, and increasing or- 
ganic-matter content of the soil. If this soil is farmed, 
minimum tillage, use of cover crops, and incorporating 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help to 
reduce runoff and control erosion. Mixing crop residue 
and animal manure into the plow layer helps to improve 
tilth and increase organic-matter content. Proper stocking 
rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rotation are pasture 
management practices that help to maintain desirable 
plant species. 

The soil is well suited to trees, but only a small acreage 
is wooded, Limitations are few for woodland, and produc- 
tivity is high. Important tree species are eastern white 
pine, northern red oak, and red pine. 

The soil has few limitations for most urban use. Slope 
is a limitation for small commercial buildings. Limitations 
are few for septic tank filter fields, but rapid permeabili- 
ty of the substratum is a limitation for other sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Capability subclass Ile. 

AmA—Amostown fine sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level and gently sloping, 
and moderately well drained. It is on terraces, outwash 
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plains, and deltas. Slopes are smooth or very gently undu- 
lating and are generally 100 to 600 feet long. The mapped 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 20 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark yel- 
lowish brown fine sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The 
subsoil is fine sandy loam 15 inches thick. It is friable and 
yellowish brown in the upper 7 inches and firm and 
brownish yellow in the lower 8 inches. The substratum to 
a depth of 60 inches is firm, light gray very fine sandy 
loam. The lower part of the subsoil and the substratum 
have distinct and prominent mottles of yellowish red and 
strong brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Ninigret 
and Scio soils that are generally smaller than 3 acres in 
size. Included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface layer 
and subsoil, and moderate to slow in the substratum. 
Available water capacity is high. Reaction is strongly acid 
or medium acid above the substratum, and strongly acid 
to neutral in the substratum. A seasonal high water table 
is at a depth of between 12 and 30 inches for about 5 
months during winter and early in spring. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and most acre- 
age has been previously farmed. It has fair to poor poten- 
tial for most urban use, and some acreage is used for 
homesites. The soil has poor potential for most sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. It has good potential for trees, 
and some cleared acreage has reverted to or has been 
planted in trees. It has good potential for openland and 
woodland wildlife habitat. 

The soil is suited to crops, hay, and pasture. Good tilth 
is easily maintained in cultivated areas. The seasonal high 
water table is the major concern of management. The 
hazard of erosion is slight on nearly level soil and 
moderate on gently sloping soil. Conservation manage- 
ment includes controlling erosion, improving tilth, increas- 
ing organic-matter content, and installing subsurface 
drains where needed. If this soil is farmed, the use of 
minimum tillage, cover crops, and grasses and legumes in 
the cropping system help to reduce runoff and control 
erosion. Mixing crop residue and animal manure into the 
plow layer helps to improve tilth and increase the or- 
ganic-matter content. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil has few limitations for trees, but only a small 
acreage is in woods. Productivity is high. Important tree 
species are eastern white pine, red oak, and white ash. 

The soil has limitations for most urban uses because of 
susceptibility to frost action and the seasonal high water 
table. The seasonal high water table and slow permeabili- 
ty are limitations for most sanitary waste disposal facili- 
ties. Capability subclass IIw. 

Bd-—Birdsall silt loam. This soil is deep, nearly level, 
and very poorly drained. It is in low-lying areas and 
depressions near large streams. Slopes are plane or 


slightly concave and are generally 100 to 400 feet long. 
The mapped areas are elongated or irregular in shape and 
are 5 to 15 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
gray silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends to 
a depth of 21 inches and is firm, mottled, light brownish 
gray silt loam and gray very fine sandy loam. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of 60 inches is friable, grayish brown 
very fine sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Rayn- 
ham soil and Medisaprists, shallow, that are generally less 
than 3 acres in size. Also included are areas of soils that 
have a very fine sand substratum and areas of mineral 
soil that have a layer of surficial peat or muck 4 to 16 
inches thick. Included soils make up about 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow in the subsoil and slow 
in the substratum. Available water capacity is high. Reac- 
tion ranges from strongly acid to neutral. The root zone 
extends a few inches below the surface layer. Root 
growth is restricted by a high water table that is at or 
near the surface more than 9 months of the year. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban uses, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and trees. It has fair 
potential for wetland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is 
poor quality woodland or is idle. 

The soil has severe limitation for hay and pasture 
because it is wet most of the year. The high water table 
restricts plant growth and limits use of machinery. Artifi- 
cial drainage generally is difficult because of the slow 
permeability. 

The soil is poorly suited to trees. Productivity is low. 
The high water table restricts tree growth, hinders stand 
reproduction, and limits use of machinery. Important tree 
species are eastern white pine and red maple. 

The soil has limitations for urban use because of the 
high water table and high potential frost action. The high 
water table and slow permeability are severe limitations 
for sanitary waste disposal facilities. Capability subclass 
Viw. 

CoB—Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. This map unit consists of deep, gently slop- 
ing, well drained soils on hills and ridges. These Charlton 
and Paxton soils are in such an intricate pattern that it 
was not practical to map them separately. Areas range 
from about 5 to 20 acres in size. They are approximately 
45 percent Charlton soils and 30 percent Paxton soils. 
Slopes are smooth and convex and are generally 100 to 
300 feet long. 

Typically in the Charlton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is very friable and is 27 inches 
thick. The upper 3 inches of the subsoil is brown fine 
sandy loam, the next 7 inches is dark yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam, and the lower 17 inches is yellowish 
brown gravelly fine sandy loam. The substratum to a 
depth of 65 inches is friable, light brownish gray gravelly 
sandy loam. 
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Typically in the Paxton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, dark brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is very friable and is 27 inches thick. The 
upper 12 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the lower 15 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 57 inches is 
firm or very firm, olive gray sandy loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of 
Woodbridge and Ridgebury soils that are generally less 
than 4 acres in size. Also included are areas of soils that 
have a gravelly loamy sand substratum and areas of soils 
that are nearly level. Included soils make up about 25 
percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
throughout the Charlton soil and in the subsoil of the 
Paxton soil. It is moderately slow to slow in the sub- 
stratum of the Paxton soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone extends into the substratum in 
the Charlton soil. It extends to a depth of about 30 inches 
in the Paxton soil; below this depth, root growth is 
restricted by the firm and very firm substratum. Reac- 
tion ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid in 
these soils. A seasonal high water table is perched above 
the substratum for brief periods in winter and spring in 
the Paxton soil. 

The soils in this complex have good potential for farm- 
ing. They have good potential for urban use on the Charl- 
ton soil and fair potential on the Paxton soil. Both soils 
have poor potential for most sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. They have good potential for trees, and for 
openland and woodland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is 
farmed. Some areas of soils have been developed for 
homesites and commercial use, and some acreage has 
reverted to or has been planted in trees. 

These soils are suited to cultivated crops. Good tilth is 
easily maintained in cultivated areas. The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate. Conservation practices include using 
cover crops and mixing crop residue and animal manure 
into the plow layer to improve tilth and increase organic 
matter content. Incorporating grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system help to reduce runoff and control ero- 
sion. Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, and pasture 
rotation are management practices that help to maintain 
desirable pasture plants. 

These soils are well suited to trees, and productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are eastern white pine 
and northern red oak. 

These soils have limitations for most urban use because 
of the seasonal high water table in the Paxton soil. They 
have limitations for sanitary waste disposal facilities 
because of moderate to moderately rapid permeability in 
the Charlton soil and because of the seasonal high water 
table and slow permeability in the Paxton soil. Capability 
subclass Ile. 

CpB—Charlton-Paxton very stony fine sandy loams, 
0 to 8 percent slopes. This map unit consists of deep, 
nearly level and gently sloping, well drained soils on hills 
and ridges. These Charlton and Paxton soils are in such 


an intricate pattern that it was not practical to map them 
separately. Areas range from about 5 to 100 acres in size. 
They are approximately 45 percent Charlton soils and 30 
percent Paxton soils. Slopes are smooth and convex and 
are generally 100 to 300 feet long. Stones are scattered 
over the surface about 20 to 50 feet apart. 

Typically in the Charlton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is very friable and is 27 inches 
thick. In sequence from the top, the upper 3 inches of the 
subsoil is brown fine sandy loam, the next 7 inches is 
dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 17 
inches is yellowish brown gravelly fine sandy loam. The 
substratum to a depth of 65 inches is friable, light 
brownish gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Typically in the Paxton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, dark brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is very friable and is 27 inches thick. The 
upper 12 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the lower 15 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 57 inches is 
firm or very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of very 
stony Woodbridge and Ridgebury soils that are generally 
less than 4 acres in size. Also included are areas of soils 
that have a gravelly loamy sand substratum and areas of 
soils that have a firm substratum at a depth of 40 to 60 
inches. Included soils make up about 25 percent of the 
map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
throughout the Charlton soil and in the subsoil of the 
Paxton soil. It is moderately slow or slow in the sub- 
stratum of the Paxton soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone extends into the substratum of 
the Charlton soil. It extends to a depth of about 30 inches 
in the Paxton soil; below this depth root growth is 
restricted by the firm or very firm substratum. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid in these 
soils. A seasonal high water table is perched above the 
substratum for brief periods in winter and spring in the 
Paxton soil. 

The soils in this complex have poor potential for farm- 
ing. They have fair potential for most urban use and poor 
potential for sanitary waste disposal facilities. They have 
good potential for trees and for woodland wildlife habitat. 
Most acreage is woodland. Some acreage is in unimproved 
pasture. Some areas of soil have been developed for com- 
mercial use or for homesites. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops because of 
stones on the surface. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help maintain desirable pasture plants. 

These soils are well suited to trees, and productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are eastern white pine 
and northern red oak. 

These soils have limitations for urban use because of 
large stones on the surface and a seasonal high water 
table in the Paxton soil. They have limitations for sanita- 
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ry waste disposal facilities because of moderate to 
moderately rapid permeability in the Charlton soil and 
because of a seasonal high water table and slow permea- 
bility in the Paxton soil. Capability subclass VIs. 

CpC—Charlton-Paxton very stony fine sandy loams, 
8 to 15 percent slopes. This map unit consists of deep, 
sloping, well drained soils on hills and ridges. These 
Charlton and Paxton soils are in such an intricate pattern 
that it was not practical to map them separately. Areas 
range from about 5 to 50 acres in size. They are approxi- 
mately 45 percent Charlton soils and 30 percent Paxton 
soils. Slopes are generally smooth and convex and are 
about 100 to 300 feet long. Stones are scattered over the 
surface about 20 to 50 feet apart. 

Typically in the Charlton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is very friable and is 25 inches 
thick. In sequence from the top, the upper 3 inches of the 
subsoil is brown fine sandy loam, the next 7 inches is 
dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 15 
inches is yellowish brown gravelly fine sandy loam. The 
substratum to a depth of 65 inches is friable, light 
brownish gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Typically in the Paxton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, dark brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is very friable and is 24 inches thick. The 
upper 11 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the lower 13 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 57 inches is 
firm or very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of very 
stony Woodbridge soil generally less than 4 acres in size. 
Also included are areas of soils that have a gravelly 
loamy sand substratum and areas of soils that have a firm 
substratum at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Included soils 
make up about 25 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
throughout the Charlton soil and in the subsoil of the 
Paxton soil. It is moderately slow or slow in the sub- 
stratum of the Paxton soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone extends into the substratum of 
the Charlton soil. It extends to a depth of about 30 inches 
in the Paxton soil; below this depth root growth is 
restricted by the firm or very firm substratum. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid in these 
soils. A seasonal high water table is perched above the 
substratum for brief periods in winter and spring in the 
Paxton soil. 

The soils in this complex have poor potential for farm- 
ing. They have fair potential for most urban use and poor 
potential for sanitary waste disposal facilities. The soils 
have good potential for trees and for woodland wildlife 
habitat. Most acreage is in woodland. Some acreage is in 
unimproved pasture. Some areas of soil have been 
developed for homesites or for commercial use. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops because of 
stones on the surface. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help maintain desirable pasture plants. 


These soils are well suited to trees, and productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are eastern white pine 
and northern red oak. 

These soils have limitations for urban use because of 
large stones on the surface, and a seasonal high water 
table in the Paxton soil. They have limitations for sanita- 
ry waste disposal facilities because of the moderate to 
moderately rapid permeability in the Charlton soil and a 
seasonal high water table and slow permeability in the 
Paxton soil. Capability subclass VIs. 

CsB—Charlton-Paxton extremely stony fine sandy 
loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes. This map unit consists of 
deep, nearly level and gently sloping, well drained soils on 
hills and ridges. These Charlton and Paxton soils are in 
such an intricate pattern that it was not practical to map 
them separetely. Areas range from about 5 to 100 acres 
in size. They are approximately 45 percent Charlton soils 
and 30 percent Paxton soils. Slopes are generally smooth 
and convex and are about 100 to 400 feet long. Stones and 
boulders on the surface are 5 to 20 feet apart. 

Typically in the Charlton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is very friable and is 27 inches 
thick. In sequence from the top, the upper 3 inches of the 
subsoil is brown fine sandy loam, the next 7 inches is 
dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 17 
inches is yellowish brown gravelly fine sandy loam. The 
substratum to a depth of 65 inches is friable, light 
brownish gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Typically in the Paxton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, dark brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is very friable and is 27 inches thick. The 
upper 12 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam and the lower 15 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 57 inches is 
firm or very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Included in mapping are areas of extremely stony 
Woodbridge and Ridgebury soils that are generally less 
than 4 acres in size. Also included are areas of soils that 
have a gravelly loamy sand substratum and areas of soils 
that have a substratum at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. In 
places, outcrops of bedrock are more than 100 feet apart. 
Included soils make up about 25 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
throughout the Charlton soil and in the subsoil of the 
Paxton soil. Permeability is moderately slow to slow in 
the substratum of the Paxton soil. Available water capaci- 
ty is moderate. The root zone extends into the sub- 
stratum of the Charlton soil. It extends to a depth of 
about 30 inches in the Paxton soil; below this depth root 
growth is restricted by the firm substratum. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid in these 
soils. A seasonal high water table is perched above the 
substratum for brief periods in winter and spring in the 
Paxton soil. 

The soils in this complex have poor potential for farm- 
ing, for most urban use, and for sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. They have good potential for trees and fair 
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potential for woodland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is 
wooded. Some areas of soil have been developed for 
homesites or for commercial use. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Stones are on the surface. 

These soils are well suited to trees, and productivity is 
moderate. Stones on the surface limit use of machinery. 
Important tree species are eastern white pine and 
northern red oak. 

These soils have limitations for urban use because of 
large stones and boulders on the surface and a seasonal 
high water table in the Paxton soil. They have limitations 
for sanitary waste disposal facilities because of moderate 
to moderately rapid permeability in the Charlton soil and 
a seasonal high water table and slow permeability in the 
Paxton soil. Capability subclass VIIs. 

CsC—Charlton-Paxton extremely stony fine sandy 
loams, 8 to 15 percent slopes. This map unit consists of 
deep, sloping, well drained soils on hills and ridges. These 
Charlton and Paxton soils are in such an intricate pattern 
that it was not practical to map them separately. Areas 
range from about 5 to 100 acres in size. They are approxi- 
mately 45 percent Charlton and 30 percent Paxton soils. 
Slopes are generally smooth and convex and are about 
100 to 400 feet long. Stones and boulders on the surface 
are 5 to 20 feet apart. 

Typically in the Charlton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is very friable and is 25 inches 
thick. In sequence from the top, the upper 3 inches of the 
subsoil is brown fine sandy loam, the next 7 inches is 
dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 15 
inches is yellowish brown gravelly fine sandy loam. The 
substratum to a depth of 65 inches is friable, light 
brownish gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Typically in the Paxton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, dark brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is very friable and is 24 inches thick. The 
upper 11 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the lower 13 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 57 inches is 
firm or very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of ex- 
tremely stony Woodbridge and Ridgebury soils that are 
generally less than 4 acres in size. Also included are areas 
of soils that have gravelly loamy sand substratum, areas 
of soils that have a firm substratum at a depth of 40 to 60 
inches, a few small areas of moderately steep soil, and in 
some places outcrops of bedrock that are more than 100 
feet apart. Included soils make up about 25 percent of the 
map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
throughout the Charlton soil and in the subsoil of the 
Paxton soil. It is moderately slow to slow in the sub- 
stratum of the Paxton soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone extends into the substratum of 
the Charlton soil. It extends to a depth of about 30 inches 
in the Paxton soil; below this depth root growth is 


restricted by the firm substratum. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to slightly acid in these soils. A 
seasonal high water table is perched above the sub- 
stratum for brief periods in winter and spring in the Pax- 
ton soil. 

The soils in this complex have poor potential for farm- 
ing, most urban use, and sanitary waste disposal facilities. 
They have a good potential for trees and fair potential for 
woodland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is wooded. Some 
areas of soil have been developed for homesites. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Stones are on the surface. 

These soils are well suited to trees, and productivity is 
moderate. Stones on the surface limit the use of machin- 
ery. Important tree species are eastern white pine and 
northern red oak. 

These soils have limitations for urban use because of 
large stones and boulders on the surface and a seasonal 
high water table in the Paxton soils. They have limita- 
tions for sanitary waste disposal facilities because of 
moderate or moderately rapid permeability in the Charl- 
ton soil and a seasonal high water table and slow permea- 
bility in the Paxton soil. Capability subclass VIIs. 

CtB—Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, rocky, 3 to 
8 percent slopes. This map unit consists of gently sloping, 
well drained soils on hills and ridges. These Charlton and 
Paxton soils are in such an intricate pattern that it was 
not practical to map them separately. Areas range from 5 
to 60 acres in size. They consist of approximately 50 per- 
cent Charlton soils, 20 percent Paxton soils, and up to 10 
percent Rock outcrop. Slopes are smooth and convex and 
are generally 100 to 300 feet long. Outcrops of bedrock 
are 50 to 100 feet apart and stones on the surface are 20 
to 60 feet apart. 

Typically in the Charlton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is very friable and is 27 inches 
thick. In sequence from the top, the upper 3 inches of the 
subsoil is brown fine sandy loam, the next 7 inches is 
dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 17 
inches is yellowish brown gravelly fine sandy loam. The 
substratum to a depth of 65 inches is friable, light 
brownish gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Typically in the Paxton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, dark brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is very friable and is 27 inches thick. The 
upper 12 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the lower 15 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 57 inches is 
firm or very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are stony Wood- 
bridge and Ridgebury soils that are generally less than 4 
acres in size. Also included are areas of soils that have a 
gravelly loamy sand substratum and areas of soils that 
have a firm layer at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
throughout the Charlton soil and in the subsoil of the 
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Paxton soil. It is moderately slow to slow in the sub- 
stratum of the Paxton soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone extends into the substratum of 
the Charlton soil. It extends to a depth of about 30 inches 
in the Paxton soil; below this depth root growth is 
restricted by the firm or very firm substratum. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid in these 
soils. A seasonal high water table is perched above the 
substratum for brief periods in winter and spring in the 
Paxton soil. 

The soils in this complex have poor potential for farm- 
ing. They are mainly used for unimproved pasture. They 
have fair potential for most urban use, and poor potential 
for sanitary waste disposal facilities. The soils have good 
potential for trees and for woodland wildlife habitat. Most 
acreage is in woodland. Some acreage is farmed. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops. Outcrops 
of bedrock and stones are on the surface. Proper stocking 
rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rotation are manage- 
ment practices that help maintain desirable pasture plants 
(fig. 8). 

These soils are well suited to trees, and productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are eastern white pine 
and northern red oak. 

These soils have limitations for urban use because of 
outcrops of bedrock, stones on the surface, and a seasonal 
high water table in the Paxton soils. They have limita- 
tions for sanitary waste disposal facilities because of rock 
outcrops and because of moderate to moderately rapid 
permeability in the Charlton soil and a seasonal high 
water table and slow permeability in the Paxton soil. 
Capability subclass VIs. 

CtC—Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, rocky, 8 to 
15 percent slopes. This map unit consists of sloping, well 
drained soils on hills and ridges. These Charlton and Pax- 
ton soils are in such an intricate pattern that it was not 
practical to map them separately. Areas range from about 
5 to 40 acres in size. They are approximately 50 percent 
Charlton soils, 20 percent Paxton soils and as much as 10 
percent Rock outcrop. Slopes are rolling and are generally 
100 to 500 feet long. Outcrops of bedrock are 50 to 100 
feet apart. Stones are scattered over the surface 20 to 50 
feet apart. 

Typically in the Charlton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about -2 
inches thick. The subsoil is very friable and is 25 inches 
thick. In sequence from the top, the upper 3 inches of the 
subsoil is brown fine sandy loam, the next 7 inches is 
dark: yellowish brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 15 
inches is yellowish brown gravelly fine sandy loam. The 
substratum to a depth of 65 inches is friable, light 
brownish gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Typically in the Paxton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, dark brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is very friable and is 24 inches thick. The 
upper 11 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the lower 13 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 57 inches is 
firm or very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam. 


Included with these soils in mapping are stony Wood- 
bridge and Ridgebury soils, generally less than 4 acres in 
size. Also included are areas of soils that have a gravelly 
loamy sand substratum and areas of soils that have a firm 
substratum at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Included soils 
make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
throughout the Charlton soil and in the subsoil of the 
Paxton soil. It is moderately slow to slow in the sub- 
stratum of the Paxton soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone extends into the substratum of 
the Charlton soil. It extends to a depth of about 30 inches 
in the Paxton soil; below this depth root growth is 
restricted by the firm or very firm substratum. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid in these 
soils. A seasonal high water table is perched above the 
substratum for brief periods in winter and spring in the 
Paxton soil. 

The soils in this complex have poor potential for farm- 
ing, fair potential for most urban use, and poor potential 
for sanitary waste disposal facilities. They have good 
potential for trees and for woodland wildlife habitat. Most 
acreage is in woodland. Some acreage is farmed and is 
used mainly for unimproved pasture. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops because of 
stones on the surface and outcrops of bedrock. Proper 
stocking rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rotation are 
management practices that help maintain desirable 
pasture plants, 

These soils are well suited to trees, and productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are eastern white pine 
and northern red oak. 

These soils have limitations for urban use because of 
outcrops of bedrock, and large stones on the surface and 
a seasonal high water table in the Paxton soil. They have 
limitations for sanitary waste disposal facilities because of 
rock outcrops, moderate to moderately rapid permeability 
in the Charlton soil, and a seasonal high water table and 
slow permeability in the Paxton soil. Capability subclass 
VIs. 

CtD—Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, rocky, 15 to 
25 percent slopes. This map unit consists of well drained 
soils on hills and ridges. These Charlton and Paxton soils 
are in such an intricate pattern that it was not practical 
to map them separately. Areas range from 5 to about 30 
acres in size. They are approximately 50 percent Charlton 
soils, 20 percent Paxton soils, and up to 10 percent rock 
outcrop. Slopes are generally 100 to 200 feet long, Out- 
crops of bedrock are 50 to 100 feet apart and stones are 
on the surface 20 to 50 feet apart. 

Typically in the Charlton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is very friable and is 23 inches 
thick. In sequence from the top, the upper 8 inches of the 
subsoil is brown fine sandy loam, the next 6 inches is 
dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 14 
inches is yellowish brown gravelly fine sandy loam. The 
substratum extends to a depth of 65 inches and is friable, 
light brownish gray gravelly sandy loam. 
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Typically in the Paxton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, dark brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is very friable and is 22 inches thick. The 
upper 10 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the lower 12 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 57 inches is 
firm or very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of stony 
Woodbridge and Ridgebury soils that are generally less 
than 4 acres in size. Also included are areas of soils that 
have a gravelly loamy sand substratum and areas of soils 
that have a substratum at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. In- 
cluded soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
throughout the Charlton soil and in the subsoil of the 
Paxton soil. It is moderately slow to slow in the sub- 
stratum of the Paxton soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone extends into the substratum of 
the Charlton soil. It extends to a depth of about 30 inches 
in the Paxton soil; below this depth root growth is 
restricted by the firm and very firm substratum. Reac- 
tion ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid in 
these soils. A seasonal high water table is perched above 
the substratum for brief periods in winter and spring in 
the Paxton soil. 

The soils in this complex have poor potential for farm- 
ing, for most urban use, and for sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. They have good potential for trees and for 
woodland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in woodland. 
Some acreage is farmed and is used mainly for unim- 
proved pasture. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops because of 
stones on the surface, outcrops of bedrock, and slope. 
Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rota- 
tion are management practices that help to maintain 
desirable pasture plants. 

These soils are well suited to trees, and productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are eastern white pine 
and northern red oak. 

These soils have limitations for urban use because of 
bedrock outcrops, large stones on the surface, and slope. 
They have limitations for sanitary waste disposal facilities 
because of rock outcrops, steep slopes, moderate to 
moderately rapid permeability in the Charlton soil, and a 
seasonal high water table and slow permeability in the 
firm substratum of the Paxton soil. Capability subclass 
Vis. 

CuC—Charlton-Rock outecrop-Paxton complex, 3 to 
15 percent slopes. This map unit consists of gently slop- 
ing and sloping, well drained soils and Rock outcrop on 
glacial hills and ridges. These Charlton and Paxton soils 
are in such an intricate pattern that it was not practical 
to map them separately. Areas range from about 10 to 
200 acres in size. They consist of approximately 35 per- 
cent Charlton soils, 25 percent Rock outcrop, and 20 per- 
cent Paxton soils. Slopes are undulating and rolling and 
are generally 100 to 800 feet long. Outerops of bedrock 
are 5 to 50 feet apart, and stones are scattered over the 
surface 5 to 20 feet apart. 


Typically in the Charlton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is very friable, fine sandy loam 
and is 25 inches thick. In sequence from the top, the 
upper 3 inches of the subsoil is brown fine sandy loam, 
the next 7 inches is dark yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam, and the lower 15 inches is yellowish brown gravelly 
fine sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 65 inches 
is friable, light brownish gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Typically in the Paxton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, dark brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is very friable and is 24 inches thick. The 
upper 11 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the lower 13 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 57 inches is 
firm or very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam. 

The Rock outcrop part of this complex consists of expo- 
sures of granite, gneiss, and conglomerate bedrock. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of ex- 
tremely stony Ridgebury and Whitman soils that are 
generally less than 4 acres in size. Also included are areas 
of soils that have a gravelly loamy sand substratum. In- 
cluded soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
throughout the Charlton soil and in the subsoil of the 
Paxton soil. It is moderately slow to slow in the sub- 
stratum of the Paxton soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone extends into the substratum in 
the Charlton soil. It extends to a depth of 30 inches in the 
Paxton soil; below this depth root growth is restricted by 
the firm and very firm substratum. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to slightly acid in these soils. A 
seasonal high water table is perched above the sub- 
stratum for brief periods in winter and spring in the Pax- 
ton soil. 

The soils in this complex have poor potential for farm- 
ing, urban use, and sanitary waste disposal facilities. They 
have good potential for trees and fair potential for 
woodland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is wooded. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Outcrops of bedrock and large stones are on the 
surface. 

These soils are well suited to trees, and productivity is 
moderate. Outcrops of bedrock and stones on the surface 
interfere with use of machinery. Important tree species 
are eastern white pine and northern red oak. 

These soils have limitations for urban use and sanitary 
waste disposal facilities because of outcrops of bedrock, 
large stones on the surface, moderate to moderately rapid 
permeability in the Charlton soil, and a seasonal high 
water table in the Paxton soil. Capability subclass VIIs. 

CuE—Charlton-Rock outcrop-Paxton complex, 15 to 
35 percent slopes. This map unit consists of moderately 
steep and steep, well drained soils and Rock outcrop. on 
glacial hills and ridges. These Charlton and Paxton soils 
and Rock outcrop are in such an intricate pattern that it 
was not practical to map them separately. Areas range 
from about 10 to 30 acres in size. They are approximately 
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35 percent Charlton soils, 25 percent Rock outcrop, and 20 
percent Paxton soils. Slopes are hilly and steep and are 
generally 100 to 400 feet long. Outcrops of bedrock are 5 
to 50 feet apart, and stones are scattered over the surface 
5 to 20 feet apart. 

Typically in the Charlton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is very friable fine sandy loam 
and is 22 inches thick. In sequence from the top, the 
upper 3 inches of the subsoil is brown fine sandy loam, 
the next 6 inches is dark yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam, and the lower 18 inches is yellowish brown gravelly 
fine sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 65 inches 
is friable, light brownish gray gravelly sandy loam. 

Typically in the Paxton soil, the surface layer is very 
friable, dark brown fine sandy loam about 2 inches thick. 
The subsoil is very friable and is 21 inches thick. The 
upper 9 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the lower 12 inches is light olive brown 
sandy loam. The substratum to a depth of 57 inches is 
firm or very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam. 

The Rock outcrop part of this complex consists of expo- 
sures of granite, gneiss, and conglomerate bedrock. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of ex- 
tremely stony Ridgebury and Whitman soils that are 
generally less than 3 acres in size. Also included are areas 
of soils that have a gravelly loamy sand substratum. In- 
cluded soils make up about 20 percent of the unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid 
throughout the Charlton soil and in the subsoil of the 
Paxton soil. It is moderately slow to slow in the sub- 
stratum of the Paxton soil. Available water capacity is 
moderate. The root zone extends into the substratum of 
the Charlton soil. It extends to a depth of 30 inches in the 
Paxton soil; below this depth root growth is restricted by 
the firm and very firm substratum. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to slightly acid in these soils. A 
seasonal high water table is perched above the sub- 
stratum for brief periods in winter and spring in the Pax- 
ton soil. 

The soils in his complex have poor potential for farm- 
ing, urban use, and sanitary waste disposal facilities. They 
have good potential for trees and fair potential for 
woodland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is wooded. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Outcrops of bedrock and large stones are on the 
surface. 

These soils are well suited to trees, and productivity is 
moderate. Outerops of bedrock and stones on the surface 
interfere with use of machinery. Important tree species 
are eastern white pine and northern red oak. 

These soils have limitations for urban use and sanitary 
waste disposal facilities because of outcrops of bedrock, 
large stones on the surface, slope, moderate to moderate- 
ly rapid permeability in the Charlton soil, and a seasonal 
high water table in the Paxton soil. Capability subclass 
VIls. 


De—Deerfield loamy sand. This soil is deep, nearly 
level and gently sloping, and moderately well drained. It 
is on outwash plains. Slopes are smooth (fig. 9) or gently 
undulating and are 100 to 600 feet long. They are 
generally less than 3 percent but range to 6 percent in 
some places. The mapped areas are irregular in shape and 
are 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
brown loamy sand about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is 15 
inches thick. It is loose, yellowish brown sand in the 
upper part and loose, olive brown sand in the lower part. 
The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is loose, brown 
sand in the upper 11 inches and loose, grayish brown sand 
below. It has yellowish red, yellowish brown, and light 
brownish gray mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Windsor 
and Wareham soils that are generally less than 4 acres in 
size. Also included are areas of soils that have somewhat 
more gravel than is described as typical for this Deerfield 
soil. Included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the subsoil and very rapid in 
the substratum. Available water capacity is low. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid. The root 
zone extends to a depth of about 26 inches. Root growth 
is restricted by the seasonal high water table. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for farming. It has 
poor potential for most urban use and for sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. The soil has good potential for trees 
and fair potential for openland wildlife habitat. Most acre- 
age is wooded. Some acreage is farmed. Some areas of 
soil are used for homesites. 

The soil has limited suitability for farming because of 
the restricted root zone and low available water capacity. 
The seasonal high water table is the major concern of 
management. Fertilizer nutrients are quickly leached 
away by rapidly percolating water. The hazard of erosion 
is slight. Conservation management includes frequent ir- 
rigation and application of fertilizer, addition of organic 
matter to the plow layer, and use of cover crops. 

The soil is suited to trees and has slight limitation for 
this use. Productivity is moderate. Important tree species 
are eastern white pine and northern red oak. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use because of 
the seasonal high water table. The seasonal high water 
table and rapid permeability are limitations for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Capability subclass III w. 

Du—Dumps. Dumps are landfill or sanitary landfill. 
They are mostly on outwash terraces and many dumps 
are adjacent to streams. Most mapped areas are from 8 to 
40 acres in size. They are distributed throughout the 
county. 

Dumps are used to dispose of trash. They consist large- 
ly of paper, metal, plastic, and glass. A few dumps include 
industrial waste, tree stumps, old car bodies, concrete, 
and debris from the destruction of buildings. The older 
dumps have no soil; the dump material was commonly 
burned. 
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Included with the dumps in mapping are small areas, 
generally less than 1 acre in size, of Westbrook soil and 
Udorthents, smoothed. A few small dumps have outcrops 
of bedrock. A few dumps that are adjacent to larger 
streams are subject to flooding along the edges. 

Dumps require onsite investigation and evaluation for 
land use decisions. The composition of the leachate 
produced within the dump, its destination, and its effect 
are important considerations. A few dumps have been 
successfully used for industrial sites. Capability subclass 
not assigned. 

HfA—Hinckley sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, nearly level, and excessively drained. It 
is on glacial outwash deposits. Slopes are 100 to 300 feet 
long. The mapped areas are irregular in shape and are 5 
to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
brown sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is 
very friable and is dark yellowish brown sandy loam in 
the upper 4 inches and yellowish brown gravelly loamy 
sand in the lower 18 inches. The substratum to a depth of 
61 inches is loose and olive colored. It is very gravelly 
sand in the upper 10 inches; below this it is very gravelly 
coarse sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Windsor 
and Merrimac soils that are generally less than 4 acres in 
size. Included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the subsoil and very rapid in 
the substratum. Available water capacity is very low. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. The 
root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root growth 
is restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has poor potential for farming. It has good 
potential for most urban use and poor potential for most 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. This soil has poor poten- 
tial for trees and for wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in 
low quality woodland. Some acreage is used for 
homesites. 

The soil is poorly suited to farming because of drouthi- 
ness. Fertilizer nutrients are leached away by rapidly 
percolating water. The hazard of erosion is slight. Conser- 
vation management includes irrigation, frequent applica- 
tions of fertilizer, and use of cover crops. 

Trees grow slowly on this soil. Productivity is low. Im- 
portant tree species are eastern white pine and northern 
red oak. 

The soil has few limitations for most urban use. Unsta- 
ble sidewalls limit shallow excavations. Establishing lawns 
is generally difficult because of drouthiness. Limitations 
are few for septic tank filter fields, but very rapid 
permeability of the substratum is a limitation for most 
other sanitary waste disposal facilities. Capability sub- 
class IIIs. 

HfB—Hinckley sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, gently sloping and undulating, and ex- 
cessively drained. It is on glacial outwash deposits. Slopes 
are 100 to 500 feet long. The mapped areas are irregular 
in shape and are 5 to 50 acres in size. 


Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
brown sandy loam about 1 inch thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 21 inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown 
sandy loam in the upper 3 inches and yellowish brown 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower 18 inches. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of 61 inches is loose and olive colored. 
It is very gravelly sand in the upper 10 inches and is very 
gravelly coarse sand below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Windsor 
and Merrimac soils that are generally less than 3 acres in 
size. Included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the subsoil and very rapid in 
the substratum. Available water capacity is very low. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. The 
root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root growth 
is restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has poor potential for farming. It has good 
potential for most urban use and poor potential for most 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. This soil has poor poten- 
tial for trees and for wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in 
low quality woodland. Some acreage is in homesites. 

The soil is poorly suited to farming because of drouthi- 
ness. Fertilizer nutrients are leached away by rapidly 
percolating water. The hazard of erosion is slight. Conser- 
vation management includes irrigation, frequent applica- 
tions of fertilizer, and use of cover crops. 

Trees grow slowly on this soil. Productivity is low. Im- 
portant tree species are eastern white pine and northern 
red oak. 

The soil has few limitations for most urban use. The 
slope is a limitation for small commercial buildings. 
Establishing lawns is generally difficult because of 
drouthiness. Limitations are slight for septic tank filter 
fields, but very rapid permeability of the substratum is a 
limitation for most other sanitary waste disposal facilities. 
Capability subclass IIIs. 

HfC—Hinckley sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, moderately sloping or rolling, and exces- 
sively drained. It is on glacial outwash deposits. Slopes 
are 50 to 200 feet long. The mapped areas are irregular in 
shape and are 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
brown sandy loam about 1 inch thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 19 inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown 
sandy loam in the upper 3 inches and yellowish brown 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower 16 inches. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of 61 inches is loose and is olive 
colored. It is very gravelly sand in the upper 12 inches 
and is very gravelly coarse sand below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Wareham and Deerfield soils that are generally less than 
4 acres in size. Included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the subsoil and very rapid in 
the substratum. Available water capacity is very low. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. The 
root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root growth 
is restricted by lack of moisture. 
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This soil has poor potential for farming. It has fair 
potential for most urban use and poor potential for most 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. The soil has poor poten- 
tial for trees and for wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in 
low quality woodland. Some acreage is in homesites. 

The soil is poorly suited to farming because of drouthi- 
ness. Fertilizer nutrients are leached away by rapidly 
percolating water. The hazard of erosion is moderate. 
Conservation management includes irrigation, frequent 
application of fertilizer, and use of cover crops. 

Trees grow slowly on this soil. Productivity is low. Im- 
portant tree species are eastern white pine and northern 
red oak. 

The soil is limited for most urban use because of slope. 
Sidewall instability limits shallow excavations. Establish- 
ing lawns is generally difficult because of drouthiness. 
The slope is a limitation to septic tank filter fields. Very 
rapid permeability of the substratum is a limitation for 
most other sanitary waste disposal facilities. Capability 
subclass IVs. 

HfD—Hinckley sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, moderately steep or hilly, and excessive- 
ly drained. It is on glacial outwash deposits. Slopes are 50 
to 200 feet long. The mapped areas are irregular in shape 
and are 10 to 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
brown sandy loam about 1 inch thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 17 inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown 
sandy loam in the upper 3 inches and yellowish brown 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower 14 inches. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of 61 inches is loose and is olive 
colored. It is very gravelly sand in the upper 10 inches 
and is very gravelly coarse sand below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Windsor 
soil that are generally less than 3 acres in size. Also in- 
cluded are small wet areas of soil in depressions and at 
the base of slopes. These areas are shown on the map by 
wet spot symbols. Included soils make up about 15 per- 
cent of the map unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the subsoil and very rapid in 
the substratum. Available water capacity is very low. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. The 
root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root growth 
is restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, trees, and wildlife 
habitat. Most acreage is in low quality woodland. 

The soil is poorly suited to farming because of drouthi- 
ness and moderately steep slopes. Fertilizer nutrients are 
leached away by rapidly percolating water. The hazard of 
erosion is moderately severe. Conservation management 
includes irrigation, frequent application of fertilizer, and 
use of cover crops. 

Trees grow slowly on this soil. Productivity is low. 
Slope limits use of equipment. Important tree species are 
eastern white pine and northern red oak. 

The soil is limited for urban use because of slope. Very 
rapid permeability of the substratum is a limitation for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. Capability subclass VIs. 


HfE—Hinckley sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, steep, and excessively drained. It is on 
glacial outwash deposits. Slopes are 50 to 200 feet long. 
The mapped areas are irregular or serpentine in shape 
and are 10 to 30 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
brown sandy loam about 1 inch thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 16 inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown 
sandy loam in the upper 2 inches and yellowish brown 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower 14 inches. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of 61 inches is loose and is olive 
colored. It is very gravelly sand in the upper 10 inches 
and is very gravelly coarse sand below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Windsor 
soil that are generally less than 1 acre in size. Also in- 
cluded are small wet areas of soil in depressions and at 
the base of slopes. These areas are shown on the map by 
wet spot symbols. Included soils make up about 15 per- 
cent of the map unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the subsoil and very rapid in 
the substratum. Available water capacity is very low. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. The 
root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root growth 
is restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, trees, and. wildlife 
habitat. Most acreage is in low quality woodland. 

The soil is not suited to farming because of drouthiness 
and steepness. Fertilizer nutrients are leached away by 
rapidly percolating water. The hazard of erosion is severe. 

Trees grow slowly on this soil. Productivity is low. 
Slope limits use of equipment. Important tree species are 
eastern white pine and northern red.oak. 

The soil is limited for urban use because of slope. Very 
rapid permeability of the substratum is a limitation for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. Capability subclass 
VIs. 

HsB—Hinckley very stony sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, gently sloping and undulating, 
and excessively drained. It is on glacial outwash deposits. 
Slopes are 100 to 400 feet long. Stones are on the surface 
20 to 50 feet apart. The mapped areas are irregular in 
shape and are 5 to 20 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
brown sandy loam about 1 inch thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 21 inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown 
sandy loam in the upper 3 inches and yellowish brown 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower 18 inches. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of 61 inches is loose and is olive 
colored. It is gravelly sand in the upper 10 inches and is 
very gravelly coarse sand below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Windsor 
and Merrimac soils that are generally less than 3 acres in 
size. Included soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the subsoil and very rapid in 
the substratum. Available water capacity is very low. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. The 
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root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root growth 
is restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has poor potential for farming. It has fair 
potential for most urban use and poor potential for most 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. The soil has poor poten- 
tial for trees and for wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in 
low quality woodland. Some acreage is used for 
homesites. 

The soil is poorly suited to farming. It is drouthy and 
stones are on the surface. 

Trees grow slowly on this soil. Productivity is low. Im- 
portant tree species are eastern white pine and northern 
red oak. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use because of 
stones on the surface and slope. Sidewall instability limits 
shallow excavations. Establishing lawns is generally dif- 
ficult because of drouthiness. Rapid permeability of the 
substratum is a limitation for most sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. Capability subclass VIs. 

HsC—Hinckley very stony sandy loam, 8 to 15 per- 
cent slopes. This soil is deep, moderately sloping or 
rolling, and excessively drained. It is on glacial outwash 
deposits. Slopes are 50 to 200 feet long. Stones are on the 
surface 20 to 50 feet apart. The mapped areas are irregu- 
lar in shape and are 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
brown sandy loam about 1 inch thick. The subsoil is very 
friable, and is 19 inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown 
sandy loam in the upper 3 inches and yellowish brown 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower 16 inches. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of 61 inches is loose and is olive 
colored. It is very gravelly sand in the upper 10 inches 
and is very gravelly coarse sand below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Wareham and Deerfield soils that are generally less than 
8 acres in size. Included soils make up about 15 percent of 
the map unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the subsoil and very rapid in 
the substratum. Available water capacity is very low. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medium acid. The 
root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root growth 
is restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has poor potential for farming. It has fair or 
poor potential for urban use. It has poor potential for 
most sanitary waste disposal facilities, for trees, and for 
wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in low quality woodland. 

The soil is poorly suited to farming. It is drouthy and 
stones are on the surface. 

Trees grow slowly on this soil, and productivity is low. 
Important tree species are eastern white pine and 
northern red oak. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use because of 
surface stones and slope. Sidewall instability is a limita- 
tion for shallow excavations. Establishing lawns is 
generally difficult because of drouthiness. Rapid permea- 
bility of the substratum is a limitation for most sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Capability subclass VIs. 


MB~—Medisaprists, sandy surface. These soils are 
nearly level and very poorly drained. They consist of 
deposits of organic material that have been modified for 
the production of cranberries by the addition of thin 
layers of sand to the surface of the organic material. The 
mapped areas range from 5 to 80 acres in size. 

The soil consists of about 6 inches of coarse sand over- 
lying 16 inches to 10 feet or more of black to very dark 
grayish brown or reddish brown, partly decomposed or- 
ganic material. The layers vary in color, thickness, and 
composition. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of soils 
in which the thin sand layer overlies minera] material or 
organic material that is less than 16 inches thick. Included 
soils make up about 25 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow to rapid, and available 
water capacity is high. The water table is controlled. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to slightly acid. 

These soils have poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and trees. They have 
good potential for wetland wildlife habitat. 

The soils are well suited to cranberries. They are un- 
suited to cultivated crops, hay, and pasture because of the 
high water table and low bearing strength. 

The soils are unsuited to most trees because of the high 
water table. They are suited to red maple. 

The soils are limited for urban use and for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Limitations are the high water 
table and hazard of flooding. Capability subclass VIIw. 

MC—Medisaprists, deep. These soils are nearly level 
and very poorly drained. They consist of deposits of or, 
ganic material in depressions. The mapped areas range 
from 5 to 500 acres in size. 

The soil extends to a depth of 60 inches. It consists of 
layers of black to very dark grayish brown or reddish 
brown, partly decomposed organic matter that varies in 
color, thickness, and composition. The depth to mineral 
material ranges from 30 inches to more than 10 feet. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of Whit- 
man, Scarboro, and Birdsall soils and Medisaprists, shal- 
low, that are generally less than 4 acres in size. Included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to rapid, and available water 
capacity is high. The root zone is restricted by a high 
water table that is at or near the surface more than 9 
months of the year. Soil reaction ranges from extremely 
acid to strongly acid. 

These soils have poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and commercial trees. 
They have good potential for wetland wildlife habitat. 
Most acreage is in poor quality woodland; however, some 
acreage is in stands of Atlantic white cedar. 

The soils are not. suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. They have a high water table. 

The soils are not suited to commercial hardwood trees 
because of the high water table. They are suited to Atlan- 
tic white cedar. 
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The soils are limited for urban use and sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. Limitations are the high water table, 
hazard of flooding, and low bearing strength. Capability 
subelass VIIw. 

MD—Medisaprists, shallow. These soils are nearly 
level and very poorly drained. They consist of deposits of 
organic material in depressions. The mapped areas range 
from 5 to 100 acres in size. 

The soil extends to a depth of 30 inches. It consists of 
layers of black to very dark grayish brown or reddish 
brown partly decomposed organic material that varies in 
color, thickness, and composition. Depth to mineral 
material ranges from 16 to 30 inches. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of Whit- 
man, Searboro, and Birdsall soils and Medisaprists, deep, 
that are generally less than 4 acres in size. Included soils 
make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to rapid, and available water 
capacity is high. The root zone is restricted by a high 
water table which is at or near the surface more than 9 
months of the year. Reaction ranges from extremely acid 
to strongly acid. 

These soils have poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and commercial trees. 
They have good potential for wetland wildlife habitat. 
Most acreage is in poor quality woodland. 

The soils are not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. They have a high water table. 

The soils are not suited to commercial trees because of 
the high water table. Some areas of soil support stands of 
Atlantic white cedar. 

The soils are limited for urban use and for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Limitations are the high water 
table, hazard of flooding, and low bearing strength. Capa- 
bility subclass VIIw. 

MeA—Merrimac fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level, and somewhat ex- 
cessively drained. It is on glacial outwash plains. Slopes 
are smooth or very gently undulating and are generally 
800 to 600 feet long. The mapped areas are irregular in 
shape and are from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, black fine 
sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is very fria- 
ble, fine sandy loam that is dark brown in the upper 2 
inches and dark yellowish brown in the lower 20 inches. 
The substratum to a depth of 61 inches is loose and is 
light olive brown. It is very gravelly coarse sand in the 
upper 18 inches and is gravelly coarse sand in the lower 
19 inches. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of 
Hinckley and Sudbury soils that are generally less than 3 
acres in size. Also included are areas of soils that have 
stones scattered over the surface more than 100 feet 
apart and areas of Merrimac soil that has sandy loam in 
the lower part of the subsoil. Included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the subsoil and 
rapid in the substratum. Available water capacity is 


moderate. Reaction is extremely acid to medium acid. The 
root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root growth 
is restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has fair to good potential for farming, and 
most acreage has been farmed. It has good potential for 
most urban use, and much of the acreage has been 
developed for homesites. The soil has poor potential for 
most sanitary waste disposal facilities. It has good poten- 
tial for trees and fair potential for openland and woodland 
wildlife habitat. Some acreage has reverted to or has 
been planted in trees. 

The soil is well suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Drouthiness is the major concern of manage- 
ment. Good tilth is easily maintained. The hazard of ero- 
sion is slight. Conservation management includes water 
management, improving tilth, and increasing organic- 
matter content. If this soil is farmed, use of minimum til- 
lage, cover crops, and grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system improve tilth and increase organic- 
matter content. Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, 
and pasture rotation are management practices that help 
to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is suited to trees and has slight limitation for 
this use. Productivity is moderate. Important species are 
eastern white pine, red oak, and white oak. 

The soil has few limitations for most urban use. Rapid 
permeability is a limitation for sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. Capability subclass IIs. 

MeB—Merrimac fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, gently sloping, and somewhat ex- 
cessively drained. It is on glacial outwash plains. Slopes 
are smooth or undulating and are generally 50 to 400 feet 
long. The mapped areas are irregular in shape and are 
from 5 to 50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, black fine 
sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is very fria- 
ble and is dark brown fine sandy loam in the upper 2 
inches and dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the 
lower 19 inches. The substratum to a depth of 61 inches is 
loose and is light olive brown. It is very gravelly coarse 
sand in the upper 18 inches and is gravelly coarse sand in 
the lower 19 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Hinckley and Sudbury soils that are generally less than 4 
acres in size. Also included are soils that have stones scat- 
tered over the surface from 60 to more than 100 feet 
apart. Included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the subsoil and 
rapid in the substratum. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is extremely acid to medium acid. The 
root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root growth 
is restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has fair to good potential for farming, and 
most acreage has been farmed. It has good potential for 
most urban usé, and much acreage has been developed for 
homesites. This soil has poor potential for most sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. It has good potential for trees 
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and fair potential for openland and woodland wildlife 
habitat. Some acreage has reverted to or has been 
planted in trees. 

The soil is well suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Drouthiness is the major concern of manage- 
ment. Good tilth is easily maintained. The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate. Conservation management includes 
water management, controlling erosion, improving tilth, 
and increasing organic-matter content. If this soil is 
farmed, the use of minimum tillage, cover crops, and 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help control 
erosion, improve tilth, and increase organic-matter con- 
tent. Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, and pasture 
rotation are management practices that help to maintain 
desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is suited to trees and has slight limitation for 
this use. Productivity is moderate. Important tree species 
are eastern white pine, red oak, and white oak. 

The soil has few limitations for most urban use. Rapid 
permeability is a limitation for sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. Capability subclass IIs. 

MeC—Merrimac fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, sloping, and somewhat excessive- 
ly drained. It is on glacial outwash plains. Slopes are 
smooth or rolling and are generally 50 to 300 feet long. 
The mapped areas are irregular in shape and are from 5 
to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, black fine 
sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is very fria- 
ble, dark brown fine sandy loam in the upper 2 inches and 
very friable, dark yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the 
lower 17 inches. The substratum to a depth of 61 inches is 
loose and is light olive brown. It is very gravelly coarse 
sand in the upper 18 inches and is gravelly coarse sand in 
the lower 19 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Hinckley soil that are generally less than 4 acres in size. 
Included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the subsoil and 
rapid in the substratum. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is extremely acid to medium acid. The 
root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root growth 
is restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has fair to good potential for farming, and 
most acreage is or has been farmed. It has fair potential 
for most urban use and some acreage has been developed 
for homesites. This soil has poor potential for most sanita- 
ry waste disposal facilities. It has good potential for trees 
and fair potential for openland and woodland wildlife 
habitat. Much of the acreage has reverted to or has been 
planted in trees. 

The soil is suited to cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. 
Erosion is the major concern of management. Drouthiness 
is also a concern. Good tilth is easily maintained. The 
hazard of erosion is moderately severe. Conservation 
management includes controlling erosion, water manage- 
ment, improving tilth, and increasing organic-matter con- 
tent. If this soil is farmed, the use of minimum tillage, 


cover crops, and grasses and legumes in the cropping 
system help control erosion, improve tilth, and increase 
organic-matter content. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is suited to trees and has slight limitation for 
this use. Productivity is moderate. Important tree species 
are eastern white pine, red oak, and white oak. 

The soil is limited for urban use because of slope. Rapid 
permeability is a limitation for sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. Capability subclass IIle. 

Ng—Ninigret fine sandy loam. This soil is deep, 
nearly level, and moderately well drained. It is on glacial 
outwash plains. Slopes are smooth or gently undulating 
and are generally 100 to 500 feet long. The mapped areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 25 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is fria- 
ble, yellowish brown fine sandy loam and is 17 inches 
thick. It has yellowish red and pale brown mottles in the 
lower half. The substratum te a depth of 63 inches is fria- 
ble, yellowish brown loamy fine sand. It has light 
brownish gray and reddish yellow mottles in the upper 17 
inches and is light brownish gray fine sand below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Agawam, Sudbury and Windsor soils that are generally 
less than 4 acres in size. Also included are small areas of 
Ninigret soil that has slopes as much as 8 percent. In- 
cluded soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the subsoil and 
rapid in the substratum. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is very strongly acid or medium acid. 
The root zone extends into the loose substratum. Root 
growth is restricted by a seasonal high water table in the 
lower part of the subsoil. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has fair to poor potential for 
urban use and poor potential for sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. The soil has good potential for trees and for 
openland and woodland wildlife habitat. Some areas of 
soil have been developed for homesites, and some has 
reverted to or has been planted in trees. 

The soil is well suited to cultivated crops although the 
seasonal high water table generally keeps this soil wet in 
the early spring and delays farming operations. Good tilth 
is easily maintained. The hazard of erosion is slight. Ar- 
tificial drainage is generally not needed for hay and 
pasture. Conservation management includes installing 
field drainage if needed, improving tilth, and increasing 
organic-matter content. If this soil is farmed, the use of 
minimum tillage, cover crops, and grasses and legumes in 
the cropping system help to reduce runoff. Mixing crop 
residue and animal manure into the plow layer helps to 
improve tilth and increases organic-matter content. 
Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rota- 
tion are management practices that help to maintain 
desirable pasture plants. 
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The soil is well suited to trees, but only a small acreage 
is wooded. Limitations are slight for this use, and produc- 
tivity is high. Important tree species are eastern white 
pine, red oak, and white oak. 

The soil is limited for most urban use because of the 
seasonal high water table. It has limitations for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities because of the seasonal high 
water table and moderately rapid permeability in the sub- 
stratum. Capability subclass IIw. 

PaB—Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, gently sloping, and well drained. It is 
generally on the tops and upper side slopes of drumloids. 
Slopes are smooth and slightly convex and are commonly 
100 to 300 feet long. The mapped areas are rectangular in 
shape and 5 to 20 acres in size or are oval in shape and 10 
to 30 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 22 inches thick. The upper 7 inches is yel- 
lowish brown fine sandy loam and the lower 15 inches is 
light olive brown sandy loam. The substratum to a depth 
of 57 inches is brittle and is olive gray. It is firm, gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper 10 inches and is very firm, very 
gravelly sandy loam below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Wood- 
bridge and Charlton soils that are generally less than 4 
acres in size. Also included are areas of soils that have a 
loamy sand substratum, areas of Paxton soil that has 
slopes of less than 3 percent, areas of soils that have 
stones scattered over the surface more than 100 feet 
apart, and seep spots, which are indicated on the soil map 
by wet spot symbols. In the vicinity of Attleboro and 
North Attleboro this Paxton soil has redder color than is 
typical for the series. Included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
The available water capacity is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of about 30 inches. Root growth is 
restricted by the very firm substratum. In unlimed areas 
the soil is very strongly acid to slightly acid. A seasonal 
high water table is perched above the substratum for 
brief periods in winter and spring. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has fair potential for most urban 
use. This soil has poor potential for most sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. It has good potential for trees. and for 
openland and woodland wildlife habitat. Some acreage has 
reverted to or has been planted in trees. 

The soil is well suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Good tilth is easily maintained. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate. Conservation management includes 
controlling erosion, improving tilth, and increasing or- 
ganic-matter content. If this soil is farmed, stripcropping, 
minimum tillage, use of cover crops, and incorporating 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help to 
reduce runoff and control erosion. Mixing crop residue 
and animal manure into the plow layer helps to improve 


tilth and organic-matter content. Proper stocking rates, 
deferred grazing, and pasture rotation are management 
practices that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees but only a small acreage 
is in woodland. Productivity is moderate. Important tree 
species include northern red oak and eastern white pine. 

The soil is limited for most urban use and for most 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. Slow or moderately slow 
permeability and the brief seasonal high water table are 
limitations. Capability subclass Ile. 

PaC—Paxto fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, moderately sloping, and well drained. It 
is generally on the upper side slopes of drumlins. Slopes 
are smooth and slightly convex and are generally 200 to 
400 feet long. The mapped areas are rectangular in shape 
and range from 5 to 15 acres in size, or they are oval in 
shape and range from 10 to 30 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 17 inches thick. The upper 7 inches is yel- 
lowish brown fine sandy loam and the lower 10 inches is 
light olive brown sandy loam. The substratum to a depth 
of 58 inches is firm, brittle, and olive gray. It is firm 
gravelly sandy loam in the upper 10 inches and is very 
firm very gravelly sandy loam below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Paxton 
soil that has slopes of 15 to 25 percent and is generally 
less than 3 acres in size. In the vicinity of Attleboro and 
North Attleboro this Paxton soil has redder color than is 
typical for the series. Also included are seep spots, which 
are indicated on the soil map by wet spot symbols. In- 
cluded soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
The available water capacity is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of about 25 inches. Root growth is 
hampered by the very firm substratum. In unlimed areas 
the soil is very strongly acid to slightly acid. A seasonal 
high water table is perched above the substratum for 
brief periods in winter and spring. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has fair potential for most urban 
uses. The soil has poor potential for sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. It has good potential for trees and 
openland and woodland wildlife habitat. Some acreage has 
reverted to or has been planted in trees. 

The soil is suited to cultivated crops, orchards, hay, and 
pasture. Good tilth is easily maintained. The hazard of 
erosion is moderately severe. Conservation management 
includes controlling erosion, improving tilth, and increas- 
ing organic-matter content. If the soil is farmed, strip- 
cropping, terraces, minimum tillage, use of cover crops, 
and incorporating grasses and legumes in the cropping 
system help to reduce runoff and control erosion. Mixing 
crop residue and animal manure into the plow layer helps 
to improve tilth and increase organic-matter content. 
Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rota- 
tion are management practices that help to maintain 
desirable pasture plants. 
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The soil is well suited to trees, but only a small acreage 
is in woodland. Productivity is moderate. Important tree 
species are northern red oak and eastern white pine. 

This soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
most sanitary waste disposal facilities. Slow or moderate- 
ly slow permeability and a brief seasonal high water table 
are limitations. Capability subclass IITe. 

PbB—Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level and gently 
sloping, and well drained. It is generally on the tops and 
upper side slopes of drumloids. Slopes are smooth and 
slightly convex and are generally 100 to 300 feet long. 
Stones are scattered over the surface 20 to 50 feet apart. 
The mapped areas are oval or irregular in shape and are 
20 to 80 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 27 inches thick. The upper 12 inches is yel- 
lowish brown fine sandy loam and the lower 15 inches is 
light olive brown sandy loam. The substratum to a depth 
of 57 inches is brittle and is olive gray. It is firm, gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper 10 inches and is very firm, very 
gravelly sandy loam below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of very 
stony Woodbridge and Charlton soils that are generally 
less than 3 acres in size. Also included are areas of Pax- 
ton soil that has 0 to 3 percent slopes, and seep spots, 
which are indicated on the soil map by wet spot symbols. 
In the vicinity of Attleboro and North Attleboro this Pax- 
ton soil has redder color than is typical for the series. In- 
cluded soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
The available water capacity is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of about 30 inches. Root growth is 
restricted by the very firm substratum. Reaction is very 
strongly acid to slightly acid. A seasonal high water table 
is perched above the substratum for brief periods in 
winter and spring. 

This soil has poor potential for farming. It is mainly in 
unimproved pasture. It has fair potential for most urban 
use, and poor potential for sanitary waste disposal facili- 
ties. Some acreage is in homesites. The soil has good 
potential for trees and for woodland wildlife habitat. Most 
acreage is in woodland. 

The soil is unsuited to cultivated crops because of 
stones on the surface. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees. Productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are red oak and eastern 
white pine. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
most sanitary waste disposal facilities. Moderately slow or 
slow permeability, large stones, and a brief high water 
table are limitations. Capability subclass VIs. 

PbC—Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 per- 
cent slopes. This soil is deep, moderately sloping, and 


well drained. It is generally on side slopes of drumloids. 
Slopes are smooth and convex, and are generally 200 to 
400 feet long. Stones are scattered over the surface 20 to 
50 feet apart. The mapped areas are irregularly shaped 
and are 10 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil] is very 
friable and is 27 inches thick. The upper 12 inches of the 
subsoil is yellowish brown fine sandy loam and the lower 
15 inches is light olive brown sandy loam. The substratum 
to a depth of 57 inches is brittle and is olive gray. It is 
firm, gravelly sandy loam in the upper 10 inches and is 
very firm, very gravelly sandy loam below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Paxton 
soil that has 15 to 20 percent slopes and is generally less 
than 3 acres in size. Also included are seep spots and 
widely scattered outcrops of rock. They are indicated on 
the soil map by wet spot or rock outcrop symbols. In the 
vicinity of Attleboro and North Attleboro this Paxton soil 
has redder color than is typical for the series. Included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
The available water capacity is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of about 27 inches. Root growth is 
hampered by the very firm substratum. Reaction is very 
strongly acid to slightly acid. A seasonal high water table 
is perched above the substratum for brief periods in 
winter and spring. 

This soil is poorly suited to farming. It is mainly in 
unimproved pasture. It has fair potential for most urban 
use and poor potential for most sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. This soil has good potential for trees and for 
woodland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in woodland. 

The soil is not suited to cultivated crops because of 
stones on the surface. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees. Productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are northern red oak 
and eastern white pine. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
most sanitary waste disposal facilities. Moderately slow or 
slow permeability, large stones, and a brief high water 
table are limitations. Capability subclass VIs. 

PbD—Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes. This soil is deep, moderately steep, and 
well drained. It is generally on side slopes of drumloids. 
Slopes are smooth and convex and are commonly 100 to 
300 feet. long. Stones are scattered over the surface 20 to 
50 feet apart. The mapped areas are irregular in shape 
and are 5 to 10 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 22 inches thick. The upper 9 inches of the 
subsoil is yellowish brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 
13 inches is light olive brown sandy loam. The substratum 
to a depth of 57 inches is brittle and is olive gray. It is 
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firm, gravelly sandy loam in the upper 10 inches and is 
very firm, very gravelly sandy loam below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of very 
stony Charlton soil that are generally less than 4 acres in 
size. Also included are seep spots and widely scattered 
outcrops of rock, which are indicated on the soil map by 
spot symbols, and areas of extremely stony Paxton and 
Charlton soils. In the vicinity of Attleboro and North At- 
tleboro this Paxton soil has redder color than is typical 
for the series. Included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
The available water capacity is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of about 24 inches. Root growth is 
restricted by the very firm substratum. Reaction is very 
strongly acid to slightly acid. A seasonal high water table 
is perched above the substratum for brief periods in 
winter and spring. 

This soil is poorly suited for farming. The chief farm 
use is unimproved pasture. This soil has poor potential for 
urban use and sanitary waste disposal facilities. It has 
good potential for trees and for woodland wildlife habitat. 
Most acreage is in woodland. 

The soil is unsuited to cultivated crops because of 
stones on the surface. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees. It has moderate limita- 
tion for the use of equipment. Productivity is moderate. 
Important tree species are northern red oak and eastern 
white pine. 

The soil is limited for urban use and for most sanitary 

‘waste disposal facilities. The moderately steep slope is a 
limitation. Capability subclass VIs. 

PcB—Paxton extremely stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level and gently 
sloping, and well drained. It is generally on the tops and 
upper side slopes of drumloids. Slopes are smooth and 
slightly convex and are commonly 100 to 300 feet long. 
Stones are scattered over the surface 5 to 20 feet apart. 
The mapped areas are oval in shape and are 30 to 75 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 27 inches thick. The upper 12 inches of the 
subsoil is yellowish brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 
15 inches is light olive brown sandy loam. The substratum 
to a depth of 57 inches is brittle and is olive gray. It is 
firm, gravelly sandy loam in the upper 10 inches and is 
very firm, very gravelly sandy loam below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of ex- 
tremely stony Woodbridge soils that are generally less 
than 4 acres in size. Also included are areas of Paxton soil 
that has 0 to 8 percent slopes, and widely scattered out- 
crops of rock and seep spots which are indicated on the 
soil map by spot symbols. In the vicinity of Attleboro and 
North Attleboro this Paxton soil has redder color than is 


typical for the series. Included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
The available water capacity is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of about 30 inches. Root growth is 
restricted by the very firm substratum. Reaction is very 
strongly acid to slightly acid. A seasonal high water table 
is perched above the substratum for brief periods in 
winter and spring. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, and 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. It has good potential for 
trees and fair potential for woodland wildlife habitat. 
Most acreage is in woodland. 

The soil is unsuited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Stones are on the surface. 

The soil is well suited to trees. It has moderate limita- 
tions for the use of equipment. Productivity is moderate. 
Important tree species are northern red oak and eastern 
white pine. ; 

The soil has limitations for urban use and for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Large stones, moderately slow or 
slow permeability, and a brief seasonal high water table 
are limitations. Capability subclass VIIs. 

PcC—Paxton extremely stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 
15 percent slopes. This soil is deep, moderately sloping, 
and well drained. It is generally on side slopes of drum- 
loids. Slopes are smooth and convex and are commonly 
200 to 400 feet long. Stones are scattered over the sur- 
face 5 to 20 feet apart. The mapped areas are irregularly 
shaped and are 10 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
friable and is 25 inches thick. The upper 11 inches of the 
subsoil is yellowish brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 
14 inches is light olive brown sandy loam. The substratum 
to a depth of 57 inches is brittle and is olive gray. It is 
firm, gravelly sandy loam in the upper 10 inches and is 
very firm, very gravelly sandy loam below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of ex- 
tremely stony Woodbridge soil that are generally less 
than 4 acres in size. Also included are seep spots and 
widely scattered outcrops of rock that are indicated on 
the soil map by spot symbols. In the vicinity of Attleboro 
and North Attleboro this Paxton soil has redder color 
than is typical for the series. Included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
The available water capacity is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of about 27 inches. Root growth is 
restricted by the firm substratum. Reaction is very 
strongly acid to slightly acid. A seasonal high water table 
is perched above the substratum for brief periods in 
winter and spring. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, and 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. It has good potential for 
trees and fair potential for woodland wildlife habitat. 
Most acreage is in woodland. 
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The soil is unsuited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Stones are on the surface. 

The soil is well suited to trees. It has moderate limita- 
tions for the use of equipment. Productivity is moderate. 
Important tree species are northern red oak and eastern 
white pine. 

The soil has limitations for urban use and for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Large stones, moderately slow or 
slow permeability, and a brief seasonal high water table 
are limitations. Capability subclass VIIs. 

Pe—Pipestone loamy fine sand. This soil is deep, 
nearly level, and somewhat poorly drained. It is on sandy 
glacial outwash. Slopes are smooth or very gently undu- 
lating and are generally 100 to 400 feet long. The mapped 
areas are irregular in shape and are from 5 to 25 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is friable, black loamy fine 
sand in the upper 4 inches and loose, mottled grayish 
brown fine sand in the lower 4 inches. The subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of 23 inches, and is friable, dark reddish 
brown fine sand in the upper 7 inches and loose, mottled, 
dark yellowish brown fine sand in the lower 8 inches. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches is loose, mottled, light 
olive brown fine sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Deer- 
field, Wareham, and Scarboro soils that are generally less 
than 3 acres in size. Also included are areas of soil in 
which the dark reddish brown subsoil is cemented. In- 
cluded soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the subsoil and very rapid in 
the substratum, and available water capacity is low. Soil 
reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid in 
the upper part of the profile and from very strongly acid 
to medium acid in the lower part and in the substratum. 
The root zone extends to a depth of about 20 inches. Root 
growth is restricted by a seasonal high water table which 
is at or near the surface 7 to 9 months of the year and by 
drouthiness in summer and early in fall when the water 
table drops. 

This soil has fair to poor potential for farming. The 
main farm use is unimproved pasture. The soil has poor 
potential for urban use and for sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. It has fair to poor potential for trees and poor 
potential for wildlife habitat. Most acreage is wooded. 

The soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture because of the seasonal high water table. The 
hazard of erosion is slight. The main concern of manage- 
ment is wetness. Conservation management includes 
providing field drainage, improving tilth, and increasing 
organic-matter content. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are pasture management 
practices that help to maintain desirable plant species. 

The seasonal high water table is a major concern in 
tree productivity. It imposes limitations on equipment use 
and seedling growth. Important tree species are eastern 
white pine and red maple. 

The seasonal high water table is a limitation for most 
urban use and for sanitary waste disposal facilities. Rapid 


percolation is a limitation for sanitary landfills. Capability 
subclass [Vw. 

Pg—Pits, gravel. Pits, gravel, are mostly excavations 
in gravelly and sandy glacial outwash, but some excava- 
tions are in loose, sandy glacial till. They are commonly ir- 
regular in shape, depending on the nature of the deposits 
and ownership boundaries. The pits range from 2 to 100 
acres or more in size. 

The pits were created when gravel was removed for 
construction purposes. They are 3 to 50 feet deep. The 
sides are generally steep and the floor is commonly 
nearly level. Piles of stones and boulders are generally 
scattered over the pit floor. 

Included in mapping are small pools of water in some 
of the pits, and pits from which the loamy material was 
removed. Permeability varies but generally ranges from 
moderately rapid to very rapid. The pits are drouthy 
because of the low available water capacity. They are 
commonly devoid of vegetation, but some older pits sup- 
port scattered bushes, grass, and annual forbs. 

The potential ranges from good to poor for urban and 
recreational use. Onsite investigation needs to be made 
and each site considered individually. The potential is 
poor for farming, sanitary waste disposal facilities, and 
woodland. It is generally poor for wildlife habitat, but 
some birds prefer nesting in these areas. 

Pits, gravel, are poorly suited to farming and woodland. 
The available water is very low. 

The pits have limitations for most urban and recrea- 
tional use. Possible pollution of ground water is a limita- 
tion for sanitary waste disposal. Capability subclass not 
assigned. 

Ra—Raynham silt loam. This soil is deep, nearly level, 
and poorly drained. It is in low areas and depressions 
near large streams. Slopes are smooth and concave. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 
50 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is friable, dark grayish 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is friable 
silt loam and is 19 inches thick. It is yellowish brown and 
has dark yellowish brown and light olive gray mottles in 
the upper 9 inches and is grayish brown and has yel- 
lowish brown and brownish yellow mottles in the lower 10 
inches. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is friable, 
light brownish gray silt loam that has reddish brown and 
dark reddish brown mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Scio, 
Birdsall, Walpole Variant, and Amostown soils that are 
generally less than 4 acres in size. Included soils make up 
about 20 to 30 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow or moderate in the 
subsoil and slow in the substratum. Available water 
eapacity is high. Reaction is very strongly acid or 
strongly acid in the subsoil, and strongly acid in the sub- 
stratum. The root zone extends to the substratum, but 
root growth is impeded by the seasonal high water table. 
The water table is at or near the surface 6 to 8 months of 
the year. 
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This soil has fair potential for farming. It has poor 
potential for urban use and for most sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. This soil has fair to poor potential for 
trees, and fair potential for wetland wildlife habitat. Most 
acreage is in woodland. 

The soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is better 
suited to hay and improved pasture. Wetness is the main 
limitation. The hazard of erosion is slight. Conservation 
management includes installing field drainage systems if 
outlets are available, improving soil tilth, and maintaining 
organic-matter content. If this soil is cultivated, the use 
of minimum tillage, cover crops, and grasses and legumes 
in the cropping system help improve tilth and increase or- 
ganic-matter content. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is limited for most management practices used 
in the growing and harvesting of trees because of the 
seasonal high water table. Productivity is moderate. Im- 
portant tree species are eastern white pine and red 
maple. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. The high water table 
and slow permeability are limitations. Capability subclass 
IIIw. 

RdA—Ridgebury fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level, and poorly drained. 
It is in depressions and along drainageways in the 
uplands. Slopes are smooth and concave. The mapped 
areas are irregular in shape and are generally 5 to 30 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
gray fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 17 inches thick. It is friable, grayish brown fine 
sandy loam that has yellowish brown, strong brown and 
brownish gray mottles. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches is very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam that 
has gray, strong brown, yellowish brown, yellowish red, 
and light olive gray mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Wood- 
bridge and Whitman soils that are generally less than 4 
acres in size. Also included are areas of soils in which the 
substratum is gravelly loamy sand. Included soils make 
up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid in the 
surface layer and subsoil, and slow in the substratum. 
Available water capacity is low. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid. The root zone extends 
to the substratum, but root growth is impeded by the 
seasonal high water table. The high water table is at or 
near the surface 6 to 8 months of the year. 

This soil has fair potential for farming. It has poor 
potential for urban use, sanitary waste disposal facilities, 
and for trees. This soil has good to fair potential for wet- 
land wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in hay or pasture, 
but some areas of soils are in cultivated crops. The rest of 
the acreage has been dbandoned and is growing up in 
brush. 


The soil is limited for cultivated crops, hay, and im- 
proved pasture because the seasonal high water table 
keeps the soil saturated through late spring. The hazard 
of erosion is slight. Conservation management includes in- 
stalling field drains where feasible, proper timing of 
farming operations, and use of adapted plant species. 
Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rota- 
tion are management practices that help to maintain 
desirable pasture plants. Keeping livestock from pasture 
when the soil is saturated increases production and helps 
prevent cutting the sod. 

The soil is limited for most management practices used 
in the growing and harvesting of trees because of the 
seasonal high water table. Productivity is moderate. An 
important tree species is eastern white pine. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. The high water table 
and slow permeability are limitations. Capability subclass 
IIIw. 

RdB—Ridgebury fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, gently sloping, and poorly 
drained. It is in depressions and along drainageways in 
the uplands. Slopes are smooth and concave. The mapped 
areas are oval or long and narrow in shape and are 
generally 5 to 15 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
gray fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 15 inches thick. It is friable, grayish brown fine 
sandy loam that has yellowish brown, strong brown, and 
brownish gray mottles. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches is very firm, olive gray gravelly sandy loam that 
has gray, strong brown, yellowish brown, yellowish red, 
and light olive gray mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Wood- 
bridge and Whitman soils that are generally less than 3 
acres in size. Also included are areas of soils in which the 
substratum is gravelly loamy sand. These included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid in the 
surface layer and subsoil, and slow in the substratum. 
Available water capacity is low. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid. The root zone extends 
to the substratum, but root growth is impeded by the 
seasonal high water table. The high water table is at or 
near the surface 6 to 8 months of the year. 

This soil has fair potential for farming. It has poor 
potential for urban use, sanitary waste disposal facilities, 
and for trees. The soil has fair potential for openland and 
woodland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in hay or 
pasture, but some areas of soil are in cultivated crops. 
The remaining acreage has been abandoned and is grow- 
ing up in brush. 

The soil is limited for cultivated crops, hay, and im- 
proved pasture because the seasonal high water table 
keeps the soil saturated through late in spring. The 
hazard of erosion is moderate. Conservation management 
includes installing field drains where feasible, proper tim- 
ing of farming operations, controlling erosion, and using 
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adapted species. Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, 
and pasture rotation help to maintain desirable plant. spe- 
cies. Keeping livestock from pasture when the soil is satu- 
fae increases production and helps prevent cutting the 
sod. 

The soil is limited for most management practices used 
in growing and harvesting trees because of the seasonal 
high water table. Productivity is moderate. An important 
tree species is eastern white pine. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. The high water table 
and slow permeability are limitations. Capability subclass 
IIIw. 

ReA—Ridgebury extremely stony fine sandy loam, 0 
to 3 percent slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level, and 
poorly drained. It is in depressions and along 
drainageways in the uplands. Slopes are smooth and con- 
cave. The mapped areas are oval or long and narrow in 
shape and are generally 5 to 50 acres in size. Stones are 
seattered over the surface 5 to 20 feet apart. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
gray fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 17 inches thick. It is friable, grayish brown fine 
sandy loam that has yellowish brown, strong brown, and 
brownish gray mottles. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches is very firm olive gray gravelly sandy loam that 
has gray, strong brown, yellowish brown, yellowish red, 
and light olive gray mottles. 

Included with the soil in mapping are areas of extreme- 
ly stony Woodbridge and Whitman soils that are 
generally less than 4 acres in size. Also included in 
mapping are areas of soils that have a gravelly loamy 
sand substratum. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid in the 
surface layer and subsoil, and slow in the substratum. 
Available water capacity is low. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid. The root zone extends 
to the substratum, but root growth is impeded by a 
seasonal high water table that is at or near the surface 6 
to 8 months of the year. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and trees. It has fair 
potential for wetland wildlife habitat. Most is in 
woodland. 

The soil has limitations for farming because of the 
seasonal high water table and stones on the surface. 

The soil has limitations for most management practices 
used in the growing and harvesting of trees because of 
the seasonal high water table and stones on the surface. 
Important tree species are eastern white pine and red 
maple. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities because of the seasonal 
high water table, slow permeability and stones on the sur- 
face. Capability subclass VIIs. 

ReB—Ridgebury extremely stony fine sandy loam, 3 
to 8 percent slopes. This soil is deep, gently sloping, and 


poorly drained. It is in depressions and along 
drainageways on uplands. Slopes are smooth and concave. 
The mapped areas are oval or long and narrow in shape 
and are generally 5 to 30 acres in size. Stones are scat- 
tered over the surface 5 to 20 feet apart. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
gray fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 17 inches thick. It is friable, grayish brown fine 
sandy loam that has yellowish brown, strong brown, and 
brownish gray mottles. The substratum to a depth of 60 
inches is very firm olive gray gravelly sandy loam that 
has gray, strong brown, yellowish brown, yellowish red, 
and light olive gray mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of ex- 
tremely stony Woodbridge and Whitman soils that are 
generally less that 4 acres in size. Also included are areas 
of soils in which the substratum is gravelly loamy sand. 
Some drainageways are paved with stones. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid in the 
surface layer and subsoil, and slow in the substratum. 
Available water capacity is low. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to medium acid. The root zone extends 
to the substratum, but root growth is impeded by the 
seasonal high water table. The high water table is at or 
near the surface for 6 to 8 months of the year. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and for trees. It has fair 
potential for woodland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in 
woodland. 

The soil is limited for farming. The seasonal high water 
table and stones on the surface are limitations. 

The soil has limitations for most management practices 
used in the growing and harvesting of trees because of 
the seasonal high water table and stones on the surface. 
Important tree species are eastern white pine and red 
maple. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. The seasonal high water 
table, slow permeability, and stones on the surface are 
limitations. Capability subclass Vs. 

Sb—Scarboro mucky loamy fine sand. This soil is 
deep, level or nearly level, and very poorly drained. It is 
in pockets and depressions on outwash plains. The 
mapped areas are generally irregular in shape and range 
from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, about 6 inches of organic material overlies 
the mineral surface layer. The lower part is almost 
completely decomposed. The mineral surface layer is 
black, mucky, loamy fine sand 6 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is gray loamy sand about 6 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 60 inches is mottled, dark gray- 
ish brown loamy sand in the upper 18 inches and mottled, 
dark grayish brown sand in the lower 30 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Wareham and Walpole soils that are generally less than 4 
acres in size. Also included are areas of soils in which the 
substratum is massive and very firm in places and areas 
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of soils in which the substratum is very firm very fine 
sand or silt loam. Included soils make up about 20 percent 
of the map unit. 

Permeability is rapid, and available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction is very strongly acid or medium acid. 
The root zone is limited by the high water table which is 
at or near the surface more than 9 months of the year. 

This soil is mostly in woodland. Small areas of soil are 
used for pasture, and some acreage has been drained and 
is used for cultivated crops. The soil has good potential 
for wetland wildlife habitat. 

The soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. It has a high water table. 

The soil is limited for woodland because of the high 
water table. The water table restricts the root zone and 
creates a hazard to production of some species. It is also a 
concern in logging operations. 

The soil is limited for urban use and for sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. The high water table of long duration is 
a limitation. Capability subelass Vw. 

ScA—Scio silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This soil is 
deep, nearly level, and moderately well drained. It is near 
the larger streams. Slopes are smooth or undulating and 
are generally 200 to 300 feet long. The mapped areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 10 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 18 inches 
thick. It is friable, yellowish brown silt loam in the upper 
part and firm, mottled, light olive brown silt loam in the 
lower part. The substratum to a depth of 66 inches is 
firm, grayish brown silt loam that has many reddish 
brown mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Unadilla 
and Raynham soils that are generally less than 3 acres in 
size. Included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderate in the subsoil. Available 
water capacity is high. The root zone is restricted by a 
seasonal high water table. In unlimed areas reaction is 
very strongly acid to medium acid. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has fair or poor potential for 
urban use and poor potential for sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. The soil has good potential for trées and for 
openland and woodland wildlife habitat. Some acreage is 
in woodland. Some areas of soils are used for homesites. 

The soil is suited to cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. 
Good tilth is easily maintained. The seasonal high water 
table is the major concern of management. The hazard of 
erosion is slight. Conservation management includes im- 
proving tilth, increasing organic-matter content, and in- 
stalling subsurface drains if needed. Mixing crop residue 
and animal manure into the plow layer helps to improve 
tilth and increase organic-matter content. Proper stocking 
rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rotation are manage- 
ment practices that help to maintain desirable pasture 
plants. 


The soil has few limitations for trees but only a small 
acreage is in woodland. Productivity is high. Important 
tree species are eastern white pine and red oak. 

The soil has limitations for urban use because of a 
seasonal high water table and high potential frost action. 
The seasonal high water table is a limitation for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Capability subclass IIw. 

ScB—Scio silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. This soil is 
deep, gently sloping, and moderately well drained. It is 
near the larger streams. Slopes are smooth or undulating 
and are generally 200 to 300 feet long. The mapped areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 10 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 18 inches 
thick. It is friable, yellowish brown silt loam in the upper 
part and firm, mottled, light olive brown silt loam in the 
lower part. The substratum to a depth of 66 inches is 
firm, grayish brown silt loam that has many reddish 
brown mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Unadilla 
and Raynham soils that are generally less than 3 acres in 
size. Included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderate in the subsoil. Available 
water capacity is high. The root zone is restricted by a 
seasonal high water table. In unlimed areas reaction is 
very strongly acid to medium acid. 

This soil has good potential for farming and most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has fair to poor potential for 
urban use and poor potential for sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. This soil has good potential for trees and for 
openland and woodland wildlife habitat. Some acreage is 
in woodland and some areas of soils are in homesites. 

The soil is suited to cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. 
Good tilth is easily maintained. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate. Conservation management includes controlling 
erosion, improving tilth, increasing organic-matter con- 
tent, and installing subsurface drains where needed. If 
this soil is farmed, the use of minimum tillage, cover 
crops, and grasses and legumes in the cropping system 
help to reduce runoff and control erosion. Mixing crop 
residue and animal manure into the plow layer helps to 
improve tilth and increase organic-matter content. Proper 
stocking rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rotation 
help to maintain desirable plant species. 

The soil has few limitations for trees, but only a small 
acreage is wooded. Productivity is high. Important tree 
species are eastern white pine and red oak. 

The soil has limitations for urban use because of a 
seasonal high water table and high potential frost action. 
The seasonal high water table is a limitation for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Capability subclass IIw. 

StA—Sudbury fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, nearly level, and moderately well 
drained. It is on outwash plains. The mapped areas are ir- 
regular in shape and generally range from 5 to 25 acres in 
size. Slopes are commonly smooth and are 100 to 500 feet 
long. 
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Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The very friable 
subsoil is 16 inches thick. In sequence from the top, the 
upper 4 inches of the subsoil is brown fine sandy loam, 
the middle 7 inches is yellowish brown fine sandy loam, 
and the lower 5 inches is yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam that has strong brown and light brownish gray mot- 
tles. The mottled substratum to a depth of 60 inches is 
very friable, light olive brown loamy fine sand in the 
upper 7 inches; loose, yellowish brown gravelly loamy 
sand in the next 11 inches; and loose, light olive brown 
gravelly coarse sand in the lower 20 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Mer- 
rimae and Walpole soil that are generally less than 4 
acres in size. Also included are areas of soils that have a 
surface layer and subsoil of loamy sand, and areas of soils 
that are mottled at a depth of between 24 and 40 inches. 
The included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the subsoil and 
rapid in the substratum. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medi- 
um acid. The root zone extends into the substratum. Root 
growth is restricted by a seasonal high water table which 
is in the lower part of the subsoil in winter and spring. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has poor potential for urban use 
and for sanitary waste disposal facilities. The soil has 
good potential for trees and for openland and woodland 
wildlife habitat. Some areas of soil have been developed 
for homesites and commercial use, and some acreage has 
reverted to or has been planted in trees. 

The soil is suited to cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. 
Good tilth is easily maintained. The hazard of erosion is 
slight. Wetness is the major concern of management. Con- 
servation management includes installing field drains 
where needed, improving tilth, and increasing organic- 
matter content. If this soil is farmed, use of cover crops, 
incorporating grasses and legumes in the cropping 
system, and mixing crop residue and animal manure into 
the plow layer help to improve tilth and increase organic- 
matter content. Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, 
and pasture rotation are management practices that help 
to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees, but only a small acreage 
is in woodland. Productivity is moderate. Important tree 
species are eastern white pine and northern red oak. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities because of wetness, 
seepage, and susceptibility to frost action. Capability sub- 
class IIw. 

StB—Sudbury fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, gently sloping, and moderately well 
drained. It is on outwash plains. The mapped areas are ir- 
regular in shape and generally range from 5 to 25 acres in 
size. Slopes are commonly smooth and are 100 to 400 feet 
long. 


Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The very friable 
subsoil is 16 inches thick. In sequence from the top, the 
upper 4 inches of the subsoil is brown fine sandy loam; 
the next 7 inches is yellowish brown fine sandy loam; and 
the lower 5 inches is yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam 
that has strong brown and light brownish gray mottles. 
The mottled substratum to a depth of 60 inches is very 
friable, light olive brown loamy fine sand in the upper 7 
inches; loose, yellowish brown gravelly loamy sand in the 
next 11 inches; and loose, light olive brown gravelly 
coarse sand in the lower 20 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Mer- 
rimac and Walpole soils that are generally less than 4 
acres in size. Also included are areas of soils in which the 
surface layer and subsoil are loamy sand and areas of 
soils that are mottled at a depth of between 24 and 40 
inches. These included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the subsoil and 
rapid in the substratum. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction ranges from extremely acid to medi- 
um acid. The root zone extends into the substratum, but 
root growth is restricted by a seasonal high water table 
which is in the lower part of the subsoil in winter and 
spring. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has poor potential for urban use 
and for sanitary waste disposal facilities. The soil has 
good potential for trees and for openland and woodland 
wildlife habitat. Some areas of soils have been developed 
for homesites and commercial use, and some acreage has 
reverted to or has been planted in trees. 

The soil is suited to cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. 
Good tilth is easily maintained. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate. Wetness is the major concern of management. 
Conservation management includes installing field drains 
where needed, controlling erosion, improving tilth, and in- 
creasing organic-matter content. If this soil is farmed, the 
use of minimum tillage, cover crops, and grasses and 
legumes in the cropping system help to reduce runoff and 
control erosion. Mixing crop residue and animal manure 
into the plow layer helps to improve tilth and increase or- 
ganic-matter content. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees, but only a small acreage 
is in woodland. Productivity is moderate. Important tree 
species are eastern white pine and northern red oak. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. Wetness, seepage, and 
susceptibility to frost action are limitations. Capability 
subclass IIw. 

UD—Udorthents, smoothed. Udorthents, smoothed, 
consists of areas from which soil material has been ex- 
eavated, and nearby areas in which this material has been 
deposited. The original soil material is generally exces- 
sively drained to moderately well drained, and ranges 
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from nearly level to very steep. The mapped areas are 
elongated along roads, irregular near shopping centers or 
factories, and rectangular around athletic fields. They 
range from 4 to 30 acres in size. Depth of excavation and 
fill ranges from 2 to 20 feet. Texture generally ranges 
from sand and gravel to fine sandy loam, but in some 
places it is silt loam. Udorthents, smoothed, have a level 
or nearly level central part and strongly sloping to very 
steep margins. 

Included in mapping in some places are areas of Urban 
land that have been altered and obscured by urban works 
and structures. Also included are places that have been 
filled with trash that can be very unstable for long 
periods of time. The inclusions make up about 20 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability ranges from slow to very rapid, and 
available water capacity ranges from high to very low. 
Gravel and cobblestones are adundant in areas of this 
map unit that are associated with glacial outwash soils; 
stones and boulders are abundant in areas that are as- 
sociated with glacial till soils. 

These areas are stable. Some places have structures or 
impervious material on the level part and vegetation on 
the slopes. The areas have poor potential for farming, for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and for woodland or wil- 
dlife habitat. They are in urban use for roads, highways, 
schools, shopping centers, and athletic fields. 

Because of the variability of these areas, limitations for 
alternative use can be determined only by onsite inspec- 
tion. Capability subclass not assigned. 

UnA— Unadilla very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level, and well drained. It 
is on old lakebed deposits. The mapped areas are irregu- 
lar in shape and are from 10 to 15 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
very fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 
very friable, yellowish brown very fine sandy loam about 
21 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is 
very friable, yellowish brown loamy very fine sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Scio soil 
less than 4 acres in size. Also included are areas of 
Agawam and Amostown soils. The included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate in the subsoil and slow to 
rapid in the substratum. Available water capacity is high, 
and soil reaction is very strongly acid to medium acid un- 
less limed. The root zone extends into the very friable 
substratum. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and most acre- 
age is or has been farmed. It has good potential for most 
urban use and for sanitary waste disposal facilities. The 
soil has good potential for trees and for openland and 
woodland wildlife habitat. Some acreage has been 
developed for homesites or commercial use. 

The soil is well suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Good tilth is easily maintained. The hazard of 
erosion is slight. Conservation management includes 
maintaining good fertility, improving tilth, and increasing 


organic-matter content. If the soil is farmed, the use of 
minimum tillage, cover crops, and grasses and legumes in 
the cropping system help maintain good tilth and increase 
organic-matter content. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees. Productivity is high. Im- 
portant tree species are eastern white pine and northern 
red oak. 

The soil has few limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. Capability class I. 

UnB— Unadilla very fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, gently sloping, and well drained. 
It is on old lakebed deposits. Slopes are smooth and are 
generally 50 to 100 feet long. The mapped areas are ir- 
regular in shape and are from 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
very fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 
very friable, yellowish brown very fine sandy loam about 
21 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is 
very friable, yellowish brown loamy very fine sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Scio soil 
that are generally less than 4 acres in size. Also included 
are areas of Agawam and Amostown soils. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate in the subsoil and slow to 
rapid in the substratum. Available water capacity is high. 
Reaction is very strongly acid to medium acid unless 
limed. The root zone extends into the very friable sub- 
stratum. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has good potential for most 
urban use and for sanitary waste disposal facilities. The 
soil has good potential for trees and for openland and 
woodland wildlife habitat. Some acreage has been 
developed for commercial use or for homesites. 

The soil is well suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. Good tilth is easily maintained. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate. Conservation management includes 
controlling erosion, improving tilth, and increasing or- 
ganic-matter content. If the soil is farmed, stripcropping, 
minimum tillage, use of cover crops, and incorporating 
grasses and legumes in the cropping system help to 
reduce runoff and control erosion. Mixing crop residue 
and animal manure into the plow layer helps to improve 
tilth and increase organic-matter content. Proper stocking 
rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rotation are manage- 
ment practices that help to maintain desirable pasture 
plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees. Productivity is high. Im- 
portant tree species are eastern white pine and northern 
red oak. 

The soil has few limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. Capability subclass IIe. 

Ur—Urban Land. Urban land is so altered or obscured 
by urban works and structures that identification of soils 
is not possible. Buildings, industrial areas, paved parking 
lots, sidewalks, roads, and railroad yards cover most of 
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the surfaces. The mapped areas of Urban land commonly 
have sharp angular boundaries and are irregular in shape. 
Areas vary from 50 to several hundred acres in size. 

Included in this map unit on the soil map are some 
small areas of Paxton, Charlton, Hinckley, Unadilla, 
Windsor, and Merrimac soils. Also included are some 
areas of Udorthents, smoothed. 

These areas are in urban use. Onsite investigation is 
needed to solve soil-related problems. Capability subclass 
not assigned. 

Wa—Walpole fine sandy loam. This soil is deep, 
nearly level, and poorly drained. It is in low areas and 
depressions on glacial outwash plains. Slopes are smooth 
and nearly flat and are generally 100 to 600 feet long. The 
mapped areas are elongated or irregular in shape and are 
5 to 60 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
gray fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The sandy. 
loam subsoil is 23 inches thick and is mottled. It is very 
friable and brown in the upper 17 inches and is friable 
and grayish brown in the lower 6 inches. The substratum 
to a depth of 60 inches is loose, pale olive gravelly loamy 
coarse sand that is mottled. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Wareham and Scarboro soils that are generally less than 
4 acres in size. Also included are areas of gently sloping 
Walpole soil. The included soils make up 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the subsoil and 
rapid in the substratum. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Reaction ranges from very strongly acid to 
medium acid. The root zone extends into the substratum, 
but root growth is restricted by a seasonal high water 
table that is at or near the surface 7 to 9 months of the 
year. 

This soil has fair potential for farming. The main farm 
use in undrained areas is unimproved pasture. The soil 
has poor potential for urban use and for sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. It has fair potential for trees. It has 
fair potential for openland and woodland wildlife habitat 
and good potential for wetland wildlife habitat. Most acre- 
age is wooded. Some acreage has been drained and is 
used for farm crops. 

The soil is not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and im- 
proved pasture unless it is artificially drained. The 
seasonal high water table restricts plant growth and 
limits use of machinery. If suitable outlets are available, 
the soil is generally easy to drain. Proper stocking rates, 
deferred grazing, and pasture rotation are management 
practices that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 
Keeping livestock from pastureland when the soil is wet 
increases pasture and helps to prevent cutting the sod. 

The soil is limited for trees. The high water table 
restricts growth, hinders stand reproduction, and limits 
use of machinery. Important tree species are eastern 
white pine and red maple. 

The soil has limitations for urban use because of the 
seasonal high water table and high potential frost action. 


It has limitations for sanitary waste disposal facilities 
because of the high water table and rapid permeability in 
the substratum. Capability subclass IHIw. 

Wb—Walpole Variant fine sandy loam. This soil is 
deep, nearly level, and poorly drained. It is on terraces. 
Slopes are smooth or very gently undulating and are 100 
to 200 feet long. The mapped areas are elongated or ir- 
regular in shape and range from 5 to 40 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, black fine 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is 25 inches 
thick. It is very friable, brown fine sandy loam in the 
upper 9 inches and is friable, light brownish gray fine 
sandy loam in the lower 16 inches. The subsoil has strong 
brown, yellowish brown, and light gray mottles. The sub- 
stratum to a depth of 60 inches is firm, light olive gray 
loamy very fine sand that has strong brown and light 
gray mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Amostown, Raynham and Birdsall soil that are generally 
less than 4 acres in size. Also included are areas of soils 
in which the surface layer and subsoil are loamy sand. 
The ineluded soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the subsoil and 
moderate to slow in the substratum. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Reaction ranges from very strongly 
acid to strongly acid. The root zone extends into the sub- 
stratum, but root growth is restricted by a seasonal high 
water table that is near or at the surface 7 to 9 months of 
the year. 

This soil has fair potential for farming. The main use in 
undrained areas is for unimproved pasture. The soil has 
poor potential for urban use and for sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. It has fair potential for trees. It has 
fair potential for openland and woodland wildlife habitat 
and good potential for wetland wildlife habitat. Much of 
the acreage is wooded, and some acreage is farmed. 

The soil is not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and im- 
proved pasture unless it is artificially drained. The 
seasonal high water table restricts plant growth and 
limits use of machinery. Although suitable outlets are 
available in places, this soil is generally difficult to drain 
because of moderately slow permeability in the sub- 
stratum. Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, and 
pasture rotation are management practices that help to 
maintain desirable pasture plants. Keeping livestock from 
pastureland when the soil is wet increases pasture 
production and helps to prevent cutting the sod. 

The soil is limited for trees. The seasonal high water 
table restricts growth, hinders stand reproduction and 
limits use of machinery. Important tree species are red 
maple and eastern white pine. 

The soil has limitations for urban use because of the 
seasonal high water table and high potential frost action. 
It has limitations for sanitary waste disposal facilities 
because of the seasonal high water table and slow per- 
colation in the substratum. Capability subclass IIIw. 
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Wc—Wareham loamy sand. This soil is deep, nearly 
level, and poorly drained. It is on sandy glacial outwash. 
Slopes are smooth or very gently undulating, and are 100 
to 200 feet long. The mapped areas are irregular in shape 
and range from 5 to 15 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, very dark 
grayish brown loamy sand about 6 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is loose, loamy coarse sand about 30 inches thick. The 
upper 10 inches of the subsoil is yellowish brown, and the 
lower 20 inches is light brownish gray. The subsoil is mot- 
tled in yellowish red, strong brown, and light brownish 
gray. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches is loose, pale 
olive coarse sand that is mottled in brown and light olive 
brown. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Walpole, 
Scarboro, and Pipestone soils that are generally less than 
4 acres in size. Also included are a few small areas of 
soils that have gentle slopes, and areas of soils that have 
a gravelly substratum. The included soils make up about 
20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is rapid, and available water capacity is 
low. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to extremely 
acid. The root zone is restricted by a seasonal high water 
table which is at or near the surface 6 to 8 months of the 
year. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and trees. The potential 
is fair for openland and wetland wildlife habitat. Most 
acreage is in woodland. 

The soil is poorly suited to cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to moisture-tolerant hay and pasture 
plants. The soil can be drained and used for cropland if 
suitable outlets are available. Conservation management 
includes installing field drainage where feasible and ap- 
propriate timing of farming operations. Good tilth and or- 
ganic-matter content are easy to maintain. Proper 
stocking rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rotation 
help to maintain desirable plant species. 

The soil has limitations for trees, and productivity is 
low. Important tree species are red maple and eastern 
white pine. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. The seasonal high water 
table and rapid permeability are limitations. Capability 
subclass [Vw. 

WD—Westbrook mucky peat. This soil is deep, level, 
and very poorly drained. It is on tidal flats that are sub- 
ject to inundation twice daily by salt water. The mapped 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 80 acres 
in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
partly decomposed organic material about 24 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer extends to a depth of 35 inches and 
is very dark brown organic material that is more decom- 
posed than the surface layer. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches is massive gray silt loam. 

Ineluded with this soil in mapping are areas of soils 
that are located upstream on the rivers. These soils are 


inundated twice daily by fresh water that is backed up by 
the incoming tide. Also included are areas of soils that 
have organic deposits over 5 feet thick, and areas of soils 
which are underlain by sand. Some soils have less than 16 
inches of organic material overlying silt or sand. One area 
of soils in the town of Dighton has small islands of rock 
outcrop. Included areas are as much as 10 acres in size. 
The included soils make up 30 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to rapid in the organic layers 
and moderate in the underlying mineral sediment. Reac- 
tion ranges from strongly acid to neutral, but acidity in- 
creases if the soil is drained. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, and 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. It has poor potential for 
trees. The soil has good potential as wetland wildlife 
habitat for fish, shellfish, and coastal water wildfowl. 

The soil is not suited to cultivated crops, hay, pasture, 
or trees. It is flooded daily with salt water. 

The daily flooding is a limitation for most urban use 
and for sanitary waste disposal facilities. Capability sub- 
class VIIIw. 

Wg—Whitman fine sandy loam. This soil is deep, 
nearly level, and very poorly drained. It is in depressions 
and low areas on uplands. Slopes are smooth or very 
gently undulating and are 100 to 400 feet long. The 
mapped areas range from 5 to 10 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, black fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 9 
inches thick and is friable, light gray gravelly sandy loam 
that has yellowish red mottles. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches is very firm and gray and has strong brown 
mottles. It is gravelly sandy loam in the upper 14 inches 
and is gravelly loamy sand below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Ridgebury soil that are generally less than 4 acres in size. 
Also included are areas of gently sloping soils and areas 
of soils that are gravelly loamy sand throughout. The in- 
eluded soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid in the 
surface layer and subsoil, and moderately slow in the sub- 
stratum. Available water capacity is very low. Reaction is 
very strongly acid to medium acid. The root zone extends 
to the firm substratum, but root growth is restricted by a 
high water table which is at or near the surface for more 
than 9 months of the year. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and trees. It has good 
potential for wetland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in 
woodland. 

The soil is not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. It has a seasonal high water table. 

The soil is limited for trees because of the high water 
table. Productivity is low. Important tree species are red 
maple, and black and yellow birch. 

The soil has limitations for urban use and for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. The high water table and 
moderately slow permeability in the substratum are 
limitations. Capability subclass Vw. 
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Wh—Whitman extremely stony fine sandy loam. This 
soil is deep, nearly level, and very poorly drained. It is in 
depressions and low areas on uplands. Slopes are smooth 
or very gently undulating and are 100 to 400 feet long. 
The mapped areas range from 5 to 50 acres in size. 
Stones and boulders are scattered over the surface less 
than 20 feet apart. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, black fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 9 
inches thick and is friable, light gray gravelly sandy loam 
that has yellowish red mottles. The substratum to a depth 
of 60 inches is very firm and gray and has strong brown 
mottles. It is gravelly sandy loam in the upper 14 inches 
and is gravelly loamy sand below this. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Ridgebury soil, that are generally less than 4 acres in 
size. Also included are areas of gently sloping soils and 
areas of soils that are gravelly loamy sand throughout. 
These included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid in the 
surface layer and subsoil, and moderately slow in the sub- 
stratum. Available water capacity is very low. Reaction is 
very strongly acid to medium acid. The root zone extends 
to the firm substratum, but root growth is restricted by a 
high water table that is at or near the surface for more 
than 9 months of the year. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and for trees. It has fair 
potential for wetland wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in 
woodland. 

The soil is not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture. It has stones on the surface and a seasonal high 
water table. 

The soil has limitations for trees because of stones on 
the surface and the high water table. Productivity is low. 
Important tree species include red maple, and black and 
yellow birch. 

The soil has limitations for urban use and for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Stones on the surface, a seasonal 
high water table, and moderately slow permeability in the 
substratum are limitations. Capability subclass VIIs. 

WnA—Windsor loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, nearly level, and excessively drained. It 
is on glacial outwash plains. The mapped areas are irregu- 
lar in shape and are 5 to 25 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. It is very friable, strong brown loamy sand in the 
upper 14 inches and loose, yellowish brown sand in the 
lower 8 inches. The substratum to a depth of 68 inches is 
loose, light olive brown sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Hinckley and Deerfield soils, that are generally less than 
4 acres in size. Also included are areas of soils that are 
coarse sand and areas of gently sloping soil. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 


Permeability is rapid to very rapid, and available water 
capacity is low. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid. The root zone extends into the loose substratum, but 
root growth is often restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, but most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has good potential for most 
urban use, and poor potential for most sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. This soil has poor potential for trees 
and for wildlife habitat. Most acreage is farmed. Some 
acreage is in low quality woodland, and some areas of soil 
have been developed for homesites or commercial use. 

The soil is limited for cultivated crops, hay, and pasture 
because it is drouthy. It warms up in early spring and is 
easy to work. Conservation management includes irrigat- 
ing, maintaining soil tilth, and increasing organic-matter 
content by mixing crop residue and animal manure into 
the plow layer. Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, 
and pasture rotation are management practices that help 
to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is limited for trees because of drouthiness. 
Tree growth and stand reproduction are slow, and 
productivity is low. Important tree species are eastern 
white pine, pitch pine, and northern red oak. 

The soil has few limitations for most urban use. It has 
limitations for sanitary landfill use because of rapid 
permeability. The soil has slight limitation for septic tank 
filter fields, but the rapid permeability may result in pol- 
lution of nearby shallow wells or streams. Capability sub- 
class IIIs. 

WnB—Windsor loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, gently sloping, and excessively drained. 
It is on glacial outwash plains. Slopes are smooth and con- 
vex and are generally 100 to 300 feet long. The mapped 
areas are irregular in shape and are 20 to 100 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. It is very friable, strong brown loamy sand in the 
upper 14 inches and is loose, yellowish brown sand in the 
lower 8 inches. The substratum to a depth of 68 inches is 
loose, light olive brown sand. 

Included with the soil in mapping are areas of Hinckley 
and Deerfield soils, that are generally less than 4 acres in 
size. Also included are areas of soils that are coarse sand. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is rapid to very rapid, and available water 
capacity is low. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid. The root zone extends into the loose substratum, but 
root growth is often restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, but most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has good potential for most 
urban use and poor potential for most sanitary waste 
disposal facilities. This soil has poor potential for trees 
and for wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in low quality 
woodland. Some areas of soils have been developed for 
homesites or commercial use. 
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The soil is limited for cultivated crops, hay, and pasture 
because it is drouthy. It warms up in early spring and is 
easy to work. Conservation management includes irrigat- 
ing, maintaining soil tilth, and increasing organic-matter 
content. If this soil is farmed, minimum tillage, use of 
cover crops, incorporating grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system, and mixing crop residue and animal 
manure into the plow layer help to maintain tilth and in- 
crease organic-matter content. Proper stocking rates, 
deferred grazing, and pasture rotation help to maintain 
desirable plant species. 

The soil is limited for trees because of drouthiness. 
Tree growth and stand reproduction are slow, and 
productivity is low. Important tree species include east- 
ern white pine, pitch pine, and northern red oak. 

The soil has few limitations for most urban use. The 
soil has slight limitation for septic tank filter fields, but 
rapid permeability may result in the pollution of nearby 
shallow wells or streams. The rapid permeability is a 
limitation for sanitary landfill. Capability subclass ITIs. 

WnC—Windsor loamy sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, moderately sloping, and excessively 
drained. It is on glacial outwash plains. Slopes are smooth 
and convex and are generally 100 to 300 feet long. The 
mapped areas are irregular in shape and are 20 to 75 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
loamy sand about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 20 inches 
thick. It is very friable, strong brown loamy sand in the 
upper 18 inches and is loose, yellowish brown sand in the 
lower 7 inches. The substratum to a depth of 68 inches is 
loose, light olive brown sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Hinckley, Deerfield, Pipestone, and Wareham soils that 
are generally smaller than 4 acres in size. Also included 
are areas of soils that are coarse sand and areas of soils 
in which the depth to the substratum is less than 20 
inches. The included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

Permeability is rapid to very rapid, and available water 
capacity is low. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid. The root zone extends into the loose substratum, but 
root growth is often restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil] has poor potential for farming, but some acre- 
age has been farmed. It has fair potential for most urban 
use and poor potential for most sanitary waste disposal 
facilities. The soil has poor potential for trees and for wil- 
dlife habitat. Most acreage is in low quality woodland. 
Some areas have been developed for homesites. 

The soil is limited for cultivated crops, hay, and pasture 
because of drouthiness. It warms up early in spring and is 
easy to work. The hazard of erosion is moderate. Conser- 
vation management includes irrigating, controlling ero- 
sion, maintaining soil tilth, and increasing organic-matter 
content. If the soil is farmed, stripcropping reduces ru- 
noff and helps to control erosion. Mixing crop residue and 
animal manure into the plow layer help to maintain tilth 
and increase organic-matter content. Proper stocking 


rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rotation are manage- 
ment practices that help to maintain desirable pasture 
plants. 

The soil is limited for trees because of drouthiness. 
Tree growth and stand reproduction are slow, and 
productivity is low. Important tree species are eastern 
white pine, red oak, and pitch pine. 

The soil is limited for most urban use because of slope. 
It has limitations for most sanitary waste disposal facili- 
ties because of slope and rapid permeability. Capability 
subclass IVs. 

WnD—Windsor loamy sand, 15 te 25 percent slopes. 
This soil is deep, moderately steep and hilly, and exces- 
sively drained. It is on glacial outwash plains. Slopes are 
smooth and convex and are generally 100 to 200 feet long. 
The smooth mapped areas are 5 to 30 acres in size, and 
the hilly areas are 20 to 60 acres in size. 

Typieally, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
loamy sand about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 18 inches 
thick. It is very friable, strong brown loamy sand in the 
upper 12 inches and is loose, yellowish brown sand in the 
lower 6 inches. The substratum to a depth of 68 inches is 
loose, light olive brown sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Hinekley, Deerfield, Pipestone, and Wareham soils that 
are generally less than 4 acres in size. Also included are 
areas of soils that are coarse sand, and areas of soils in 
which the depth to the substratum is less than 20 inches. 
The included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

Permeability is rapid to very rapid, and available water 
capacity is low. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid. The root zone extends into the loose substratum, but 
root growth is often restricted by lack of moisture. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use, 
sanitary waste disposal facilities, and trees and wildlife 
habitat. Most acreage is in low quality woodland. 

The soil is not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture because of slope and drouthiness. The hazard of 
erosion is severe. 

The soil is limited for trees because of drouthiness. 
Tree growth and stand reproduction are slow, and 
productivity is low. Important tree species are eastern 
white pine, northern red oak, and pitch pine. 

The soil is limited for urban use because of slope. It has 
limitations for sanitary waste disposal facilities because of 
slope and rapid permeability. Capability subclass VIs. 

WrA—Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level, and moderately well 
drained. It is in oval shaped areas on the tops of hills, or 
in broad flats at lower elevation. The mapped areas range 
from 5 to 15 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
friable sandy loam about 22 inches thick. The upper 8 
inches of the subsoil is dark yellowish brown, and the 
lower 14 inches is yellowish brown and has dark brown 
and brownish yellow mottles. The substratum to a depth 
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of 62 inches is very firm, light brownish gray gravelly 
sandy loam that has yellowish red, brownish yellow, and 
light olive gray mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Ridgebury soil that are generally less than 4 acres in size. 
Also included are areas of gently sloping soils, and areas 
of soils that have a loamy sand substratum. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and is slow or moderately slow in the substratum. 
Available water capacity is moderate. The root zone ex- 
tends to about 30 inches, below which root growth is 
restricted by the very firm substratum. Reaction is medi- 
um acid to very strongly acid. A high water table is 
within a depth of 3 feet in winter and spring. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and most acre- 
age has been farmed. It has poor potential for most urban 
use and for most sanitary waste disposal facilities. The 
soil has good potential for trees and openland wildlife 
habitat, and fair potential for woodland wildlife habitat. 
Much of the acreage is farmed, but some acreage has 
been abandoned and has grown up to shrubs and trees. 

This soil is suited to cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. 
The high water table is a concern in spring. Conservation 
management includes installation of artificial drainage. 
Mixing crop residue and animal manure into the plow 
layer improves tilth and increases organic-matter content. 
Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, and pasture rota- 
tion help to maintain desirable plant species. Keeping 
livestock from pasture when the soil is saturated 
prevents cutting the sod and is a desirable pasture 
management practice. 

The soil is well suited to trees. Productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are eastern white pine 
and northern red oak. 

This soil has limitations for urban use because of a 
seasonal high water table and high potential frost action. 
It has limitations for sanitary waste disposal facilities 
because of the moderately slow or slow permeability and 
the high water table. Capability subclass IIw. 

WrB—Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is deep, gently sloping, and moderately 
well drained. It is in rectangular or oval shaped areas on 
or near the tops of drumloidal hills or in irregularly 
shaped areas at lower elevations. Slopes are generally 
smooth and slightly concave and are generally 100 to 400 
feet long. The mapped areas range from 5 to 25 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
friable sandy leam about 20 inches thick. The upper 8 
inches of the subsoil is dark yellowish brown, and the 
lower 12 inches is yellowish brown and has dark brown 
and brownish yellow mottles. The substratum to a depth 
of 62 inches is very firm, light brownish gray gravelly 
sandy loam that has yellowish red, brownish yellow, and 
light olive gray mottles. 


Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Ridgebury soil that are generally less than 4 acres in size. 
Also included in mapping are areas of nearly level soils, 
and areas of soils that have loamy sand in the sub- 
stratum. The included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil, and slow or moderately slow in the substratum. 
Available water capacity is moderate. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of about 28 inches, below which root 
growth is restricted by the very firm substratum. Reac- 
tion ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid. A 
high water table is within a depth of 3 feet in winter and 
spring. 

This soil has good potential for farming, and much of 
the acreage has been farmed. It has poor potential for 
urban use and for sanitary waste disposal facilities. The 
soil has good potential for trees and for openland wildlife 
habitat, and fair potential for woodland wildlife habitat. 
Some acreage has been abandoned and has grown up to 
shrubs and small trees. 

The soil is suited to cultivated crops, hay, and pasture. 
The high water table is a concern in spring. Conservation 
management includes artificial drainage if needed, and 
improving tilth and increasing organic-matter content by 
mixing crop residue and animal manure into the plow 
layer. The hazard of erosion is moderate if this soil is cul- 
tivated. Proper stocking rates, deferred grazing, and 
pasture rotation are management practices that maintain 
desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees. Productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are eastern white pine 
and northern red oak. 

The soil has limitations for urban use because of the 
seasonal high water table and high potential frost action. 
It has limitations for most sanitary waste disposal facili- 
ties because of moderately slow or slow permeability and 
a high water table. Capability subclass IIw. 

WsB— Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level and gently 
sloping, and moderately well drained. It is in irregularly 
shaped areas on hills and is on broad flats at lower eleva- 
tion. Slopes are generally smooth and slightly concave and 
are generally 100 to 500 feet long. The mapped areas 
range from 5 to 50 acres in size. Stones are scattered 
over the surface 20 to 50 feet apart. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown 
fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
friable sandy loam about 22 inches thick. The upper 8 
inches of the subsoil is dark yellowish brown, and the 
lower 14 inches is yellowish brown and has dark brown 
and brownish yellow mottles. The substratum to a depth 
of 62 inches is very firm, light brownish gray gravelly 
sandy loam that has yellowish red, brownish yellow, and 
light olive gray mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Ridgebury soil that are generally less than 4 acres in size. 
Also included are areas of strongly sloping soils, areas of 
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soils that have stones on the surface less than 20 feet 
apart, and areas of soils that have a loamy sand sub- 
stratum. The included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil, and slow or moderately slow in the substratum. 
Available water capacity is moderate. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of about 30 inches, below which root 
growth is restricted by the very firm substratum. Reac- 
tion ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid. A 
high water table is within a depth of 3 feet in winter and 
spring. 

This soil has poor potential for farming. It is mainly in 
unimproved pasture. It has poor potential for urban use 
and for sanitary waste disposal facilities. The soil has 
good potential for trees and fair potential for woodland 
wildlife habitat. Most acreage is in woodland. 

The soil is unsuited to cultivated crops because of 
stones on the surface. Proper stocking rates, deferred 
grazing, and pasture rotation are management practices 
that help to maintain desirable pasture plants. 

The soil is well suited to trees. Productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are eastern white pine 
and northern red oak. 

The soil has limitations for urban use and for sanitary 
waste disposal facilities. Moderately slow or slow permea- 
bility, the high water table, and high potential frost action 
are limitations. Capability subclass VIs. 

WtB—Woodbridge extremely stony fine sandy loam, 
0 to 8 percent slopes. This soil is deep, nearly level and 
gently sloping, and moderately well drained. It is in oval 
or irregularly shaped areas on the tops of drumloids or is 
on broad flats at lower elevation. Slopes are generally 
smooth and slightly concave and are generally 100 to 600 
feet long. The mapped areas range from 5 to 50 acres in 
size. Stones are scattered over the surface 5 to 20 feet 
apart. 

Typically, the surface layer is very friable, dark brown, 
fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is very 
friable sandy loam about 27 inches thick. The upper 13 
inches of the subsoil is dark yellowish brown, and the 
lower 14 inches is yellowish brown and has dark brown 
and brownish yellow mottles. The substratum to a depth 
of 62 inches is very firm, light brownish gray gravelly 
sandy loam that has yellowish red, brownish yellow, and 
light olive gray mottles. 

Included with these soils in mapping are areas of 
Ridgebury soil that are generally less than 4 acres in size. 
Also included are areas of strongly sloping soils, areas of 
soils that have stones on the surface 20 to 50 feet apart, 
and areas of soils that have a loamy sand substratum. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
subsoil and slow or moderately slow in the substratum. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Reaction ranges 
from medium acid to very strongly acid. The root zone 
extends to a depth of about 30 inches, below which root 
growth is restricted by the very firm substratum. A high 


water table is within a depth of 3 feet in winter and 
spring. 

This soil has poor potential for farming, urban use and 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. It has good potential for 
trees and fair potential for woodland wildlife habitat. 
Most acreage is in woodland. 

The soil is unsuited to cultivated crops, hay, and 
pasture because of stones on the surface. 

The soil is well suited to trees. Productivity is 
moderate. Important tree species are eastern white pine 
and northern red oak. 

The soil has limitations for most urban use and for 
sanitary waste disposal facilities. Moderately slow or slow 
permeability, a high water table, high potential frost ac- 
tion, and stones on the surface are limitations. Capability 
subclass VIIs. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. It 
is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, to 
the limitations and potentials of natural resources and the 
environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related failures 
in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive notes 
about the nature of the soils and about unique aspects of 
behavior of the soils. These notes include data on erosion, 
drought damage to specific crops, yield estimates, flood- 
ing, the functioning of septic tank disposal systems, and 
other factors affecting the productivity, potential, and 
limitations of the soils under various uses and manage- 
ment. In this way, field experience and measured data on 
soil properties and performance are used as a basis for 
predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture, rangeland, 
and woodland, as sites for buildings, highways and other 
transportation systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and 
other recreation facilities, and for wildlife habitat. From 
the data presented, the potential of each soil for specified 
land uses can be determined, soil limitations to these land 
uses can be identified, and costly failures in houses and 
other structures, caused by unfavorable soil properties, 
can be avoided. A site where soil properties are favorable 
can be selected, or practices that will overcome the soil 
limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productivi- 
ty of the survey area or other broad planning area and on 
the environment. Productivity and the environment are 
closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with the 
natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. Other 
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information indicates the presence of bedrock, wetness, or 
very firm soil horizons that cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, side- 
walks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


CHRISTOPHER G. MOUSTAKIS, resource conservationist, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, assisted in preparing this section. 


The major management concerns in the use of the soils 
for crops and pasture are described in this section. In ad- 
dition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the soil, 
including some not commonly grown in the survey area, 
are discussed; the system of land capability classification 
used by the Soil Conservation Service is explained; and 
the estimated yields of the main crops and hay and 
pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall 
agricultural potential of the survey area and about the 
management practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, planners, 
conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, infor- 
mation about management is presented in the section 
“Soil maps for detailed planning.” Planners of manage- 
ment systems for individual fields or farms should also 
consider the detailed information given in the description 
of each soil. 

About 9,800 acres in the survey area are used for crops 
and pasture (5). An estimated 75 percent of this acreage 
is used for hay and pasture; 20 percent is used for row 
crops, mainly corn; and 5 percent is used for orchards, 
vegetables, nursery plants, and cranberries. 

The survey area has some potential for increased 
production of food. Some potentially good cropland is now 
being used as woodland or pasture, or is idle. Food 
production could be increased by applying the latest crop 
production technology to all cropland in the area. This soil 
survey can greatly facilitate the application of such 
technology. 

Acreage in crops and pasture has steadily declined dur- 
ing the past 50 years. Urban pressure from Boston, 
Providence, and Fall River, as well as from cities within 
the survey area, has been an important factor in this 
decline. 

Soil erosion is a major concern on much of the cropland 
and pastureland in the survey area. Erosion is a hazard 
on soils where the slope exceeds 3 percent. The nonstony 
Charlton and Paxton soils, for example, have slopes 
steeper than 3 percent and are erodible. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion reduces 
productivity. In addition, part of the subsoil is incor- 
porated into the plow layer. Loss of the surface layer is 
especially damaging in soils that have a restrictive layer 


in or below the subsoil that limits the depth of the root 
zone. Examples of such layers are fragipans, as in the 
Paxton and Woodbridge soils, or bedrock, as in the Charl- 
ton-Paxton, rocky, soils. 

Erosion of soil in cropland results in sediment entering 
streams. Control of erosion minimizes the pollution of 
streams by sediment and improves water quality for mu- 
nicipal use, for recreation, and for fish and wildlife. 

Erosion control practices provide protective surface 
cover, reduce runoff, and increase infiltration. A cropping 
system that keeps plant cover on the soil for extended 
periods can hold soil erosion loss to an amount that such 
loss will not reduce the productive capacity of the soil. On 
livestock farms, which require pastureland and hayland, 
the legume and grass forage crops in the cropping system 
reduce erosion on sloping land and also provide nitrogen 
and improve tilth for the following crop. 

Practices that help control erosion are terracing, strip- 
cropping, and cropping systems. Both field terraces and 
diversion terraces are effective in erosion control. Many 
parts of the area have short and irregular slopes that are 
not suited to terraces. Diversion terraces are effective in 
intercepting water and protecting fields downslope. 

Stripcropping, in which alternate strips of row crops 
and close growing crops are planted across the slope, is 
also effective in controlling erosion. Stripcropping is best 
suited to soils that have long, uniform slopes. 

Fields in the survey area that are not suited to other 
practices can use cropping systems that keep plant cover 
on the soil for extended periods. Minimum tillage or no 
tillage of crops that are normally intertilled protects soil 
from excessive erosion. These systems can be applied to 
most soils in the area. 

Information concerning the design and management of 
erosion control practices for each kind of soil is available 
in the local office of the Soil Conservation Service. 

A high water table is a major concern for many soils in 
the survey area. Some soils are naturally so wet that the 
production of crops common to the area is generally not 
feasible. Examples of such soils are the very poorly 
drained Birdsall, Scarboro, Westbrook, and Whitman soils 
and Medisaprists. 

Poorly drained soils are too wet for good crop produc- 
tion during most years. Random tile drainage, drainage 
ditches, and use of moisture-tolerant crops are effective 
measures in farming these soils. Such soils are the 
Pipestone, Raynham, Ridgebury, Wareham, Walpole, and 
Walpole Variant soils. 

Moderately well drained soils cannot be tilled or 
worked until late in spring or early in summer and are 
not well suited to early crops. The Amostown, Deerfield, 
Ninigret, Scio, Sudbury, and Woodbridge soils are in this 
group. 

The design of drainage systems varies, depending on 
the kind of soil. Information on soil drainage and manage- 
ment of wet soils is available in the local office of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 
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Natural fertility is low in the soils of the survey area. 
The soils are naturally strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
They require applications of lime to raise the pH level 
sufficiently for good growth of crops that grow best on 
slightly acid or nearly neutral soils. Available phosphorus 
and potash levels are naturally low. Additions of lime and 
fertilizer should be based on the results of soil tests, on 
the need of the crop, and on the expected level of yields. 
The Cooperative Extension Service can help in determin- 
ing the kind and amount of lime and fertilizer to apply. 

Soil tilth is important in the germination of seeds and 
in the infiltration of water into the soil. Soils that have 
good tilth are granular and porous. 

Many of the soils used for crops in the survey area are 
light in color and low in content of organic matter. 
Generally, the surface layer of these soils is granular and 
has good tilth. Regular additions of crop residue help to 
maintain soil structure and water infiltration. 

Special crops grown commercially in the survey area 
are cranberries, vegetables, and nursery plants. Cranber- 
ries are grown only on very poorly drained organic soils. 
The most common vegetable crops grown are squash, 
sweet corn, tomatoes, snap beans, and lettuce (fig. 10). 

Deep, friable, soils that have good natural drainage are 
especially well suited to vegetables and nursery crops. 
The Charlton, Agawam, and Unadilla soils are in this 
group. The Hinckley, Merrimac, and Windsor soils that 
have slopes of less than 8 percent are suited if irrigated. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of the 
principal crops under a high level of management are 
shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be higher 
or lower than those indicated in the table because of 
variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Absence 
of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is not suited 
to or not commonly grown on the soil. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the ex- 
perience and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate and 
the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average yields 
higher than those shown in table 5. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated yields 
of the various crops depends on the kind of soil and the 
crop (fig. 11). Such management provides drainage, ero- 
sion control, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
varieties; appropriate tillage practices, including time of 
tillage and seedbed preparation and tilling when soil 
moisture is favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, 
and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum 


levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace ele- 
ments for each crop; effective use of crop residues, bar- 
nyard manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting crops 
with the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of all field- 
work. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local of- 
fices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service can provide information about the 
management concerns and productivity of the soils for 
these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and 
generally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for in- 
terpretations designed to show suitability and limitations 
of groups of soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. These 
levels are defined in the following paragraphs. A survey 
area may not have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals in- 
dicate progressively greater limitations and narrower cho- 
ices for practical use. The classes are defined as follows: 

Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 
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Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or c, 
to the elass numeral, for example, Ile (fig. 12). The letter 
é shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony 
(fig. 13); and c, used in only some parts of the United 
States, shows that the chief limitation is climate that is 
too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in class 
V are subject to little or no erosion, though they have 
other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, range- 
land, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and sub- 
class is indicated in table 6. All soils in the survey area 
except those named at a level higher than the series are 
included. Some of the soils that are well suited to crops 
and pasture may be in low-intensity use, for example, 
soils in capability classes I and II. Data in this table can 
be used to determine the farming potential of such soils. 


Woodland management and 
productivity 


The northern part of Bristol county orginally had a 
dense cover of trees. Clearing for farming, commercial 
purposes, and urban uses have eliminated all the virgin 
stands of timber. In 1968, the area had about 118,000 
acres of woodland (5) which consisted of stands that had 
been cut over two, three, or four times. The predominant 
forest cover is northern hardwoods, mainly upland oaks 
and red maple. 

In urban areas the trees along streets and in parks are 
valued for esthetic and recreational purposes. They are 
also important for screening less desirable views, reduc- 
ing noise, and abating pollution. Maintaining the existing 
trees in the urban areas and planting others is desirable. 

A landowner can encourage growth of desirable trees 
through woodland management. The financial returns 
from forest management on many soils justifies the ex- 
pense involved (fig. 14), if production is good and the 
market potential and quality of the tree species are ac- 
ceptable. Some poorly drained soils and soils that are 
shallow to bedrock produce such slow tree growth that 
returns will not justify a high level of management. In 
many areas woodland is the most practical use for soils 
that are not suited to crops and pasture. 

Table 7 contains information useful to woodland owners 
or forest managers planning use of soils for wood crops. 
Mapping unit symbols for soils suitable for wood crops 


are listed, and the ordination (woodland suitability) sym- 
bol for each soil is given. All soils bearing the same or- 
dination symbol require the same general kinds of 
woodland management and have about the same potential 
productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, in- 
dicates the potential productivity of the soils for impor- 
tant trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 
2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter x indicates stoniness or 
rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the soil; s, sandy 
texture; and r, steep slopes. The letter o indicates insig- 
nificant limitations or restrictions. If a soil has more than 
one limitation, priority in placing the soil into a limitation 
class is in the following order: x, w, s, and r. 

In table 7 the soils are also rated for a number of fac- 
tors to be considered in management. Slight, moderate, 
and severe are used to indicate the degree of major soil 
limitations. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well managed woodland. The risk is slight if the 
expected soil loss is small, »oderate if some measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road con- 
struction, and severe if intensive management or special 
equipment and methods are needed to prevent excessive 
loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the charac- 
teristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. A rating of slight indicates that use of equip- 
ment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment or 
time of year; »oderate indicates a short seasonal limita- 
tion or a need for some modification in management or 
equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limitation, a need 
for special equipment or management, or a hazard in the 
use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings. 
Plant competition is not considered in the ratings. 
Seedlings from good planting stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A 
rating of slight indicates that the expected mortality of 
the planted seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 
to 50 percent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

Considered in the ratings of windthrow hazard are 
characteristics of the soil that affect the development of 
tree roots and the ability of the soil to hold trees firmly. 
A rating of slight indicates that trees in wooded areas are 
not expected to be blown down by commonly occurring 
winds; moderate, that some trees are blown down during 
periods of excessive soil wetness and strong winds; and 
severe, that many trees are blown down during periods of 
excessive soil wetness and moderate or strong winds. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or impor- 
tant trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index 
is the average height, in feet, that dominant and codomi- 
nant trees of a given species attain in a specified number 
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of years. In this survey area, it is 50 years. The site index 
applies to fully stocked, even-aged, unmanaged stands. 
Important trees are those that woodland managers 
generally favor in intermediate or improvement cuttings. 
They are selected on the basis of growth rate, quality, 
value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Engineering 


WILLIAM P. ANNABLE, civil engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 
assisted in preparing this section. 

This section provides information about the use of soils 
for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction material, 
and water management. Among those who can benefit 
from this information are engineers, landowners, commu- 
nity planners, town and city managers, land developers, 
builders, contractors, and farmers and ranchers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behavior 
of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, hardness 
of bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, 
likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologic origin of the soil 
material. Where pertinent, data about kinds of clay 
minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and 
the kind of absorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil pro- 
perties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in en- 
gineering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage ancl refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste disposal 
facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of soils 


and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, and 
topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and 
water conservation; (8) relate performance of structures 
already built to the properties of the kinds of soil on 
which they are built so that performance of similar struc- 
tures on the same or a similar soil in other locations can 
be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils for 
cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or 
general designs that will overcome unfavorable soil pro- 
perties and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to 
the use of these data, however, should be well understood. 
First, the data are generally not presented for soil 
material below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, becaitse of the 
scale of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas 
of soils that differ from the dominant soil may be in- 
cluded in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the 
need for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by 
personnel having expertise in the specific use contem- 
plated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 8 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of limita- 
tions for building site development; table 9, for sanitary 
facilities; and table 11, for water management. Table 10 
shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source of 
construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this sur- 
vey, can be used to make additional interpretations and to 
construct interpretive maps for specific uses of land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a spe- 
cial meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, local roads and streets, and 
lawns and landscaping are indicated in table 8. A slight 
limitation indicates that soil properties generally are 
favorable for the specified use; any limitation is minor 
and easily overcome. A moderate limitation indicates that 
soil properties and site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but the limitations can be overcome or 
minimized by special planning and design. A severe limita- 
tion indicates that one or more soil properties or site fea- 
tures are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that a 
major increase in construction effort, special design, or in- 
tensive maintenance is required. For some soils rated 
severe, such costly measures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewerlines, 
communications and power transmission lines, basements, 
open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging or trenching is 
influenced by soil wetness caused by a seasonal high 
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water table; the texture and consistence of soils; the ten- 
dency of soils to cave in or slough; and the presence of 
very firm, dense soil layers, bedrock (fig. 15), or large 
stones. In addition, excavations are affected by slope of 
the soil and the probability of flooding. Ratings do not 
apply to soil horizons below a depth of 6 feet unless 
otherwise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or ex- 
tremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is in- 
dicated. 

Dwellings and small comercial buildings referred to 
in table 8 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial buildings 
without basements and for dwellings with and without 
basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the structure 
from settling or shear failure of the foundation does not 
occur. These ratings were determined from estimates of 
the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink-swell 
potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in-place 
density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and depth to a 
seasonal high water table were also considered. Soil wet- 
ness and depth to a seasonal high water table indicate 
potential difficulty in providing adequate drainage for 
basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to bedrock, slope, 
and large stones in or on the soil are also important con- 
siderations in the choice of sites for these structures and 
were considered in determining the ratings. Susceptibility 
to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 8 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying soil 
material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, or soil 
material stabilized with lime or cement; and a flexible or 
rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. The roads 
are graded with soil material at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capaci- 
ty used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and con- 
tent of large stones affect stability and ease of excava- 
tion, 

Lawns and landscaping require soils that are suitable 
for the establishment and maintenance of turf for lawns 
and ornamental trees and shrubs for landseaping. The 
best soils are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, 
and absorb water readily and hold sufficient moisture for 
plant growth. The surface layer should be free of stones, 
If shaping is required, the soils should be thick enough 
over bedrock or hardpan to allow for necessary grading. 
In rating the soils, the availability of water for sprinkling 
is assumed. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 9 shows the degree and kind of limitations 
of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as -daily 
cover for landfills. It is important to observe local or- 
dinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as slight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive main- 
tenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the terms 
good, fair, or poor, which, respectively, mean about the 
same as the terms slight, moderate, and severe. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a sep- 
tic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for this 
use. The soil properties and site features considered are 
those that affect the absorption of the effluent and those 
that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope can cause lateral 
seepage and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion 
and soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are in- 
stalied on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured 
bedrock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these 
soils the absorption field does not adequately filter the ef- 
fluent, and ground water in the area may be con- 
taminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be installed 
or the size of the absorption field can be increased so that 
performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to hold 
sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid and 
liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and cut 
slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. Aero- 
bie lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage within 
a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil material for 
the lagoon floor and sides is required to minimize seepage 
and contamination of ground water. Soils that are very 
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high in content of organic matter and those that have 
cobbles, stones, or boulders are not suitable. Unless the 
soil has very slow permeability, contamination of ground 
water is a hazard where the seasonal high water table is 
above the level of the lagoon floor. In soils where the 
water table is seasonally high, seepage of ground water 
into the lagoon can seriously reduce the lagoon’s capacity 
for liquid waste. Slope, depth to bedrock, and susceptibili- 
ty to flooding also affect the suitability of sites for 
sewage lagoons or the cost of construction. Shear 
strength and permeability of compacted soil material af- 
fect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid 
waste by placing refuse in successive layers either in ex- 
cavated trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy 
vehicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traf- 
ficability affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The 
best soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, and 
are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to be 
sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
ean be a limitation, because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse increases 
the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Base of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into 
trenches. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 9 apply 
only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 feet. If 
.the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or moderate 
may not be valid. Site investigation is needed before a 
site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the bor- 
row areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, and 
potential for plant growth. 
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Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, sand, 
gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 10 by ratings of 
good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and organic- 
matter content of each soil horizon are important factors 
in rating soils for use as construction materials. Each soil 
is evaluated to the depth observed, generally about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. The 
performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or ce- 
ment is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such per- 
formance is given in the descriptions of the soil series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 14 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils rated 
fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and have other 
limiting features, such as moderate shrink-swell potential, 
moderately steep slopes, wetness, or many stones. If the 
thickness of suitable material is less than 3 feet, the en- 
tire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 10 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and are 
based on the probability that soils in a given area contain 
sizable quantities of sand or gravel (fig. 16). A soil rated 
good or fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 feet 
thick, the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. Coarse 
fragments of soft bedrock material, such as shale and silt- 
stone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. Fine- 
grained soils are not suitable sources of sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the water 
table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 14. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil material 
to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage that 
can result at the area from which the topsoil is taken. 
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The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness of 
suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of stones. 
The ability of the soil to support plantlife is determined 
by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble salts or 
toxic substances. Organic matter in the Al or Ap horizon 
greatly increases the absorption and retention of moisture 
and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from these 
horizons should be carefully preserved for later use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable loamy 
material at their surface. They are free of stones and cob- 
bles, are low in content of gravel, and have gentle slopes. 
They are low in soluble salts that can limit or prevent 
plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is dif- 
ficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as Al or Ap in the soil se- 
ries descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 11 the soil and site features that affect 
use are indicated for each kind of soil. This information is 
significant in planning, installing, and maintaining water 
control structures. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low 
seepage potential, which is determined by permeability 
and the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are bodies of water made 
by excavating a pit or dugout into a ground-water 
aquifer. Excluded are ponds that are fed by surface ru- 
noff and embankment ponds that impound water 3 feet or 
more above the original surface. Ratings in table 11 are 
for ponds that are properly designed, located, and con- 
structed. Soil properties and site features that affect 
aquifer-fed ponds are depth to a permanent water table, 
permeability of the aquifer, quality of the water, and ease 
of excavation (fig. 17). 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; suscepti- 


bility to flooding; salinity and alkalinity; and availability 
of outlets for drainage. 

Irrigation is affected by such features as slope, suscep- 
tibility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and _ soil 
blowing, texture, presence of salts and alkali, depth of 
root zone, rate of water intake at the surface, permeabili- 
ty of the soil below the surface layer, available water 
capacity, need for drainage, and depth to the water table. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a com- 
bination of channels and ridges constructed across a slope 
to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into the soil 
or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect suitabili- 
ty of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steepness of 
slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfavorable 
material; large stones; permeability; ease of establishing 
vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, soil blowing, 
soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff to 
outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect the 
use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, erodi- 
bility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegetation. 


Recreation 


ROBERT W. FRANZEN, wildlife biologist, Soil Conservation Service, 
assisted in preparing this section. 


The survey area has four state parks that offer such 
recreational opportunities as swimming, picnicking, fish- 
ing, and camping. Five private camping grounds are in 
operation and a ski area is in North Attleboro. Capron 
Park in Attleboro has a zoo associated with the recrea- 
tional area, and Memorial Park in North Attleboro has a 
few deer. 

Many golf courses are in the survey area, and most of 
them are open to the public. Several indoor ice skating 
rinks are available. 

The soils of the survey area are rated in table 12 ac- 
cording to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restrictive 
soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture of 
the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but im- 
portant in evaluating a site, are location and accessibility 
of the area, size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, the ability of the soil to support vegetation, ac- 
cess to water, potential water impoundment sites availa- 
ble, and either access to public sewerlines or capacity of 
the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils subject to 
flooding are limited; in varying degree, for recreation use 
by the duration and intensity of flooding and the season 
when flooding occurs. Onsite assessment of height, dura- 
tion, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential in 
planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil pro- 
perties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that the 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
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design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be off- 
set only by costly soil reclamation, special design, inten- 
sive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination of 
these measures. 

The information in table 12 can be supplemented by in- 
formation in other parts of this survey. Especially helpful 
are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, given 
in table 9, and interpretations for dwellings without base- 
ments and for local roads and streets, given in table 8. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but remains 
firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and stones 
or boulders can greatly increase the cost of constructing 
camping sites. 

Picnie areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm when 
wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes or stones 
or boulders that will increase the cost of shaping sites or 
of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to ob- 
tain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bedrock 
or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary grading 
(fig. 18). 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, 
bicycling, and other uses should require little or no 
cutting and filling. The best soils for this use are those 
that are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when 
dry, and are not subject to flooding more than once dur- 
ing the annual period of use. They should have moderate 
slopes and have few or no stones or boulders on the sur- 
face. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. They should 
have a surface that is free of stones and boulders and 
have moderate slopes. Suitability of the soil for traps, 
tees, or greens was not considered in rating the soils. Ir- 
rigation is an assumed management practice. 


Wildlife habitat 


RICHARD TURNER, Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Wildlife, 
and ROBERT FRANZEN, wildlife biologist, Soil Conservation Service, 
assisted in preparing this section. 

Urban developments throughout the survey area have 
significantly reduced the amount of habitat that was for- 
merly available to wildlife. Housing developments, 
shopping centers, and Interstate Highways 95 and 295 
have also affected habitat. 

In the more densely urbanized sections, such wildlife 
common to urban areas as pigeons, starlings, and house 
sparrows are numerous. Many urban residents have in- 
stalled bird feeders and nesting boxes and have planted 
trees and shrubs of value to wildlife. These practices in- 
crease the number and variety of wildlife. 

Hockmock Swamp in the northeastern part of the sur- 
vey area is of special importance to wildlife. This swamp 
has an area of about 10 square miles in the communities 
of Easton, Norton, Taunton, and Raynham, and extends 
into the towns of Bridgewater and West Bridgewater in 
Plymouth County. This swamp offers food and cover for a 
wide variety of wildlife. The variety is enhanced by the 
diversity of habitat that ranges from open water to thick 
stands of red maple and Atlantic white-cedar. 

White-tailed deer is the only large game animal in the 
northern part of Bristol County. Small game includes 
ring-necked pheasant, bobwhite quail, ruffed grouse, 
woodeock, cottontail rabbits, varying hare, raccoons, opos- 
sums, gray squirrels, and red and gray foxes. The ponds, 
streams, and marshes provide habitat for native black 
ducks, mallards, and wood ducks as well as many other 
species of migratory waterfowl. Muskrat, otter, mink, and 
raccoons are in the wetland areas. 

Ring-necked pheasants are released annually by the 
Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Wildlife. Varying 
hare are also released, when they are available. 

The main game fish are brook trout, brown trout, rain- 
bow trout, largemouth bass and chain pickerel. The Divi- 
sion of Fisheries and Wildlife stocks streams that have 
public access with trout and manages native game fish in 
all public waters. The United States Department of the 
Interior maintains a trout hatchery in North Attleboro. 

Of particular interest are species of wildlife that have 
recently expanded their range into this area. These spe- 
cies are the cardinal, tufted titmouse, mockingbird, and 
opossum. 

Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they af- 
fect the construction of water impoundments(/). The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, and 
water. If any one of these elements is missing, is in- 
adequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce or 
do not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 
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In table 13, the soils in the survey area are rated ac- 
cording to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area. This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of 
management needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils having 
such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals used 
by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also considera- 
tions. Examples of grain and seed crops are corn, wheat, 
oats, and barley, rye, millet, buckwheat, and sunflowers. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food 
and cover. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
grasses and legumes are depth of the root zone, texture 
of the surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, 
surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture are also considerations. Examples 
of grasses and legumes are fescue, lovegrass, bromegrass, 
clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds, that pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil tem- 
perature and soil moisture are also considerations. Exam- 
ples of wild herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, 
beggarweed, pokeweed, ragweed, deerstongue, and dan- 
delion. 


Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. 
Major soil properties that affect growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples of native plants 
are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, hawthorn, dog- 
wood, sassafras, sumac, hazlenut, blackwalnut, grape, 
hickory, blackberry, blueberry, viburnum, bayberry, and 
briers. Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are com- 
mercially available and suitable for planting on soils rated 
good are Russian-olive, autumn-olive, and crabapple. 

Conifrous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capaci- 
ty, and wetness. Examples of coniferous plants are pine, 
spruce, fir, yew, cedar, and juniper. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild her- 
baceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Major soil 
properties affecting wetland plants are texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are smart- 
weed, wild millet, arrowhead, cattail, and arrowarum, and 
rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability of 
a dependable water supply is important if water areas are 
to be developed. Examples of shallow water areas are 
marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and ponds. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Openland habitat consists of cropland, pasture, 
meadows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, 
herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and 
seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas in- 
clude bobwhite quail, pheasant, meadowlark, field spar- 
row, killdeer, cottontail rabbit, red fox, and woodchuck. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to 
these areas include ruffed grouse, woodcock, thrushes, 
woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, and deer. 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow water areas (fig. 19) where water-tolerant plants 
grow. Some of the wildlife attracted to such areas are 
ducks, geese, herons, shore birds, rails, kingfishers, mus- 
krat, mink, and beaver. 
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Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized on 
the following pages. The two main sources of these data 
are the many thousands of soil borings made during the 
course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil 
scientists can identify several important soil properties. 
They note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the 
presence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in 
the profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially pro- 
perties that cannot be estimated accurately by field ob- 
servation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for all 
soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby sur- 
vey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of en- 
gineering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major 
horizon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features. 


Engineering properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 14 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each horizon 
is indicated. More information about the range in depth 
and about other properties*in each horizon is given for 
each soil series in the section “Soil series and morpholo- 


gy. 

Texture is described in table 14 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 to 
27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 per- 
cent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other particles 
coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, for 
example, “gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


The two systems commonly used in classifying soils for 
engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification System 
(Unified) (3) and the system adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (2). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to proper- 
ties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, CL- 
ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to those 
properties that affect their use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil is clas- 
sified in one of seven basic groups ranging from A-1 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, liquid 
limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are coarse 
grained and low in content of fines. At the other extreme, 
in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspec- 
tion. 

The estimated classification, without group index num- 
bers, is given in table 14. Also in table 14 the percentage, 
by weight, of rock fragments more than 3 inches in 
diameter is estimated for each major horizon. These esti- 
mates are determined mainly by observing volume per- 
centage in the field and then converting that, by formula, 
to weight percentage. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many-borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These in- 
dexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators in 
making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made during 
the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterburg limits extend a marginal amount across clas- 


sification boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 
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Physical and chemical properties 


Table 15 shows estimated values for several soil charac- 
teristics and features that affect behavior of soils in en- 
gineering uses. These estimates are given for each major 
horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical pedon of 
each soil. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil fea- 
tures as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of the 
soil is an important factor to be considered in planning 
and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the poten- 
tial of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation 
systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 
checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 
laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting 
the crops, ornamental plants, or other plarits to be grown; 
in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and stabiliza- 
tion; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 


Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount . 


and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also in- 
fluence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless special 
designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indicates 
that special design and added expense may be required if 
the planned use of the soil will not tolerate large volume 
changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated steel 
or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated steel is re- 
lated to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, total acidi- 
ty, and electrical conductivity of the soil material. The 
rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on the 
sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Protective 


measures for steel or more resistant concrete help to 
avoid or minimize damage resulting from the corrosion. 
Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or soil 
horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an installa- 
tion that is entirely within one kind of soil or within one 
soil horizon. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility fac- 
tor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil is 
modified by factors representing plant cover, grade and 
length of slope, management practices, and climate. The 
soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of soil 
erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that can 
occur without reducing crop production or environmental 
quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss per acre 
per year. 


Soil and water features 


Table 16 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be af- 
fected by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil growps are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have received 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low ru- 
noff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly 
of deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravels. These soils have a high rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious materi- 
al. These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
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slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snowmelts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration of 
flooding and the time of year when flooding is most like- 
ly. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil profile of 
the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, 
silt, or, in places, clay deposited by floodwater; irregular 
decrease in organic-matter content with increasing depth; 
and absence of distinctive soil horizons that form in soils 
of the area that are not subject to flooding. The ratings 
are also based on local information about floodwater 
levels in the area and the extent of flooding and on infor- 
mation that relates the position of each soil on the land- 
scape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of value 
in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for land- 
use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, however, 
than those provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. Esti- 
mates are based mainly on the relationship between gray- 
ish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the sojl survey. Indicated in table 16 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicated. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such in- 
formation is also needed to decide whether or not con- 
struction of basements is feasible and to determine how 
septic tank absorption fields and other underground in- 
stallations will function. Also, a seasonal high water table 
affects ease of excavation. 

Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at a depth of 5 to 6 feet or less. For many 
soils, the limited depth to bedrock is a part of the defini- 
tion of the soil series. The depths shown are based on 
measurements made in many soil borings and on other 
observations during the mapping of the soils. The kind of 
bedrock and its hardness as related to ease of excavation 
is also shown. Rippable bedrock can be excavated with a 
single-tooth ripping attachment on a 200-horsepower trac- 
tor, but hard bedrock generally requires blasting. 

Potential frost action refers to the likelihood of damage 
to pavements and other structures by frost heaving and 
low soil strength after thawing. Frost action results from 
the movement of soil moisture into the freezing tempera- 
ture zone in the soil, which causes ice lenses to form. Soil 
texture, temperature, moisture content, porosity, permea- 


bility, and content of organic matter are the most impor- 
tant soil properties that affect frost action. It is assumed 
that the soil is not covered by insulating vegetation or 
snow and is not artificially drained. Silty and clayey soils 
that have a high water table in winter are most suscepti- 
ble to frost action. Well drained very gravelly or sandy 
soils are the least susceptible. 


Classification of the soils 


This section describes the soil series of the survey area, 
defines the current system of classifying soils, and classi- 
fies the soils of the area according to that system. 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the survey 
area is described in detail. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other se- 
ries. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of soil 
that is typical of the soil series in the survey area, is 
described. The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon 
follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (4). Unless 
otherwise noted, colors described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or mapping units, of each soil series are described 
in the section “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Agawam series 


The Agawam series consists of coarse-loamy over 
sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Dys- 
trochrepts. These soils are deep and well drained. They 
formed in acid glacial outwash derived mainly from 
granite. They have a yellowish brown fine sandy loam B 
horizon and a light olive brown sand IIC horizon. The 
Agawarm soils are on outwash plains and terraces. Slopes 
range from 0 to 8 percent but are dominantly 0 to 3 per- 
cent. 

The Agawam soils formed in the same kind of material 
and are associated with the moderately well drained 
Ninigret soils. They are on the same landscape as the 
Merrimac and Sudbury soils that have a gravelly B 
horizon. 

Typical pedon of Agawam fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes, in Norton, 50 feet east of Crane Street, 3,200 
feet southeast of the junction of Pine Street and Crane 
Street: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—10 to 24 inches; yellowish brown (JOYR 5/6) fine sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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B22—24 to 32 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy loam; weak 


fine granular structure; very friable; common roots; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 


IIC—32 to 60 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) sand; single grained; 
loose; strongly acid. 


Depth to bedrock is more than 6 feet. The solum is 18 to 35 inches 
thick. Above a depth of 40 inches coarse fragment content is 0 to 10 per- 
cent, by volume, and some pedons have thin strata of fine gravel. In un- 
limed areas, reaction is strongly acid or medium acid. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 to 
4, The Al horizon in undisturbed pedons is 1 to 3 inches thick. 

The B21 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5, and chroma of 4 
to 6. It is fine sandy loam or very fine sandy loam. The B22 horizon has 
hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. The B3 
horizon is sandy loam in some pedons. 


The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 
4. It is loamy fine sand, loamy sand, fine sand, or sand. 


Amostown series 


The Amostown series consists of coarse-loamy, mixed, 
mesic Typic Dystrochrepts. These soils are deep and 
moderately well drained. They formed in glacial outwash 
overlying glaciolacustrine deposits. They have a yellowish 
brown or brownish yellow fine sandy loam B horizon and 
a gray very fine sandy loam IIC horizon. The Amostown 
soils are on glacial outwash plains and deltas. Slopes 
range from 0 to 5 percent. 

The Amostown soils formed in the same kind of materi- 
al as the poorly drained Walpole Variant soils. They are 
associated on the landscape with the Unadilla, Scio, Rayn- 
ham, and Birdsall soils that have a silt loam or very fine 
sandy loam B horizon. 

Typical pedon of Amostown fine sandy loam, 0 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, in Raynham, on west side of shopping center 
parking lot, 400 feet north of Route 44, and 4,000 feet 
west of Route 24: 


Ap—O to 9 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine granular structure; very friable; many roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—9 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; common roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary 

B22—16 to 24 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine sandy loam; 
many medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; firm; few roots; strongly acid; abrupt 
broken boundary. 

JIC—24 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) very fine sandy loam; many coarse 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish red (SYR 5/8) 
mottles; weak thick platy structure; firm; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to the contrasting material range 
from 22 to 35 inches. The solum is strongly acid or medium acid, and the 
underlying material is strongly acid to neutral. 

The Ap horizon has value and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The B21 horizon has hue of 7.5YR, 10YR, or 2.5Y; value of 4 or 5; and 
chroma of 4 to 6. The B22 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. The B horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy 
loam. 

The IIC horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y. It is silt loam or very fine 
sandy loam. 


Birdsall series 


The Birdsall series consists of coarse-silty, mixed, 
nonacid, mesic Typic Humaquepts. These soils are deep 
and very poorly drained. They formed in medium tex- 
tured lacustrine deposits. They have a light brownish 
gray and gray silt loam and very fine sandy loam Bg 
horizon and a grayish brown very fine sandy loam Cg 
horizon. The Birdsall soils are in nearly level areas and 
depressions. Slopes are less than 3 percent. 

The Birdsall soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the well drained Unadilla soils, the moderately well 
drained Scio soils, and the poorly drained Raynham soils. 

Typieal pedon of Birdsall silt loam, in woods, 800 feet 
north of a point on Howard Street that is 1,900 feet south 
of the junction of Prospect Street and Howard Street: 


O1—4 inches to 0; litter of deciduous leaves, partly decomposed in the 
lower part. 

Al—0 to 7 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt irregular boundary. 

B21g—7 to 12 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam; few medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; massive; firm; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22g—12 to 21 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) very fine sandy loam; few medium 
distinct brown (L0YR 5/3) and (7.5YR 5/4) mottles; massive; firm; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cg—21 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) very fine sandy loam; 
massive; friable; medium acid. 


The solum is silt loam or very fine sandy loam. It is very strongly acid 
to neutral. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 or 3, and chroma 
of 1 or 2. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 
0 or 2. 

The Cg horizon has color similar to that of the Bg horizon. The Cg 
horizon is silt loam, very fine sandy loam, or loamy very fine sand. 


Charlton series 


The Charlton series consists of coarse-loamy, mixed, 
mesic Typic Dystrochrepts. These soils are deep and well 
drained. They formed in glacial till derived mainly from 
granite and gneiss. They have a brown, dark yellowish 
brown, and yellowish brown fine sandy loam B horizon 
and a light brownish gray, gravelly sandy loam C horizon. 
The Charlton soils are on uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 
35 percent, but are dominantly 3 to 15 percent. 

The Charlton soils formed in the same kind of material 
and are associated with the well drained Paxton soils and 
the moderately well drained Woodbridge soils, both of 
which have a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Charlton fine sandy loam in an area of 
Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
in Easton, 50 feet northwest of intersection of Bay 
Street, Lincoln Street, and Allen Street: 


O1—2 inches to 1 inch; loose leaves and partly matted organic material. 

Q2—1 inch to 0; black (10YR 2/1) decomposed organic material and 
some mineral material. 

Al—0 to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many roots; less than 10 
percent coarse fragments; very strongly acid; clear smooth bounda- 
ry. 
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B21—2 to 5 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; weak, fine 
granular structure; very friable; many roots; 15 percent coarse frag- 
ments; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22—5 to 12 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; common roots; 15 percent coarse fragments; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B23—12 to 29 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) gravelly fine sandy 
loam; massive; very friable; few roots; 30 percent coarse fragments; 
very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C-—29 to 65 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) gravelly sandy loam; 
massive; friable; very few roots in top 12 inches, none below; ‘40 
percent coarse fragments; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 20 to 36 inches thick. It is medium acid to very strongly 
acid. 

The Al horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR and value and chroma of 2 
or 3. 

The upper part of the B horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR and value 
and chroma of 4 to 6; the lower part has hue of 1OYR or 2.5Y and value 
and chroma of 4 to 6. The B horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy loam or 
their gravelly analogs. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 
2 to 4. It is generally gravelly sandy loam and has a high content of 
coarse sand, but in places it is gravelly fine sandy loam and loam. This 
horizon is firm or friable. 


Deerfield series 


The Deerfield series consists of mixed, mesic Aquic 
Udipsamments. These soils are deep and moderately well 
drained. They formed in acid glacial outwash derived 
mainly from gneiss and granite. They have a yellowish 
brown and olive brown sand B horizon and a mottled, 
brown and grayish brown sand C horizon. The Deerfield 
soils are on outwash plains. Slopes range from 0 to 6 per- 
cent. 

The Deerfield soils formed in the same kind of material 
and are associated with the excessively drained Windsor 
soils and the poorly drained Wareham soils. They are on 
the same landscape as the Ninigret and Agawam soils 
that have fine sandy loam in the upper part of the B 
horizon. 

Typical pedon of Deerfield loamy sand, in Taunton, 50 
feet north of Allston Avenue, 300 feet west from inter- 
section with Crane Avenue: 


Ap—0 to 11 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loamy sand; weak fine 
and niedium granular structure; very friable; many roots; 1 percent 
gravel; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B2—11 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sand; single grained; 
loose; common roots; 1 percent gravel; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B38—21 to 26 inches; clive brown (2.5Y 4/4) sand; single grained; loose; 
very few roots; 2 percent gravel; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

C1—26 to 37 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sand; many medium and coarse 
prominent yellowish red (5YR 5/6) and common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; single grained; loose; 1 percent gravel; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C2—87 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) sand; many medium and 
coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; single grained; 
loose; 1 percent fine gravel; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 18 to 30 inches in thickness. It is very 
strongly acid to medium acid. Depth to mottling ranges from 15 to 30 
inches. 


The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 to 
3. The Al horizon, where present, has color similar to that of the Ap 
horizon, 

The B2 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. 
The B38 horizon has hue of 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. 
The B horizon is loamy sand, loamy coarse sand, sand, or coarse sand. It 
has brown or gray mottles in some pedons. 

The C horizon is grayish brown (10YR 5/2) to olive (5Y 5/3). It has 
gray, brown, and red mottles. It is fine sand to coarse sand. 


Hinckley series 


The Hinckley series consists of sandy-skeletal, mixed, 
mesic Typic Udorthents. These soils are deep, nearly level 
to steep, and excessively drained. They formed in 
gravelly glacial outwash. They have a dark yellowish 
brown and yellowish brown sandy loam and gravelly 
loamy sand B horizon and an olive very gravelly sand IIC 
horizon. Hinckley soils are on outwash plains, kames, and 
eskers. Slopes range from 0 to 35 percent. 

The Hinckley soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the somewhat excessively drained Merrimac soils, the 
moderately well drained Sudbury soils, and the poorly 
drained Walpole soils. They are associated on the land- 
scape with the Windsor and Deerfield soils that are sandy 
throughout the B horizon. 

Typical pedon of Hinckley sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, in Raynham, about 400 feet east of power trans- 
mission line from a point 900 feet north of an entrance 
road to gravel pit 4,000 feet north of White Street: 


O1—1 inch to 0; loose leaves and twigs. 

Al—O to 1 inch; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 10 percent gravel; 
extremely acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—1 to 4 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) sandy loam; mas- 
sive; very friable; few roots; 10 percent gravel; extremely acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

IIB22—4 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) gravelly loamy sand; 
single grained; very friable; few roots; 40 percent gravel and cob- 
blestones; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

IIB23—14 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) gravelly loamy 
sand; single grained; very friable; 40 percent coarse fragments; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

IIC1—22 to 32 inches; olive (5Y 5/6) very gravelly sand; single grained; 
loose; 60 percent gravel and cobblestones; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

IIC2—32 to 61 inches; olive (SY 5/6) very gravelly coarse sand; single 
grained; loose; 70 percent gravel and cobblestones; medium acid. 


The solum ranges from 12 to 30 inches in thickness. Gravel and cob- 
blestones make up 10 to 50 percent of individual horizons in the solum 
and 35 to 70 percent of the IIC horizon. In unlimed areas, reaction is 
extemely acid to medium acid. 

The Al horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The B horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR and value and chroma of 4 
to 6. The upper part of the B horizon, to a depth of about 10 inches, is 
loamy sand, loamy coarse sand, or sandy loam. The B horizon below a 
depth of 10 inches is loamy sand or loamy coarse sand. 

The IIC horizon has hue of LOYR to 5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma 
of 4 or 6. The IIC horizon is dominantly stratified sand and water- 
rounded gravel and cobblestones. 


Medisaprists 


The Medisaprists consist of areas of soils that have 
more than 16 inches of organic material above mineral 
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soil material. These soils are very poorly drained. They 
formed in vegetative debris that accumulated in swamps. 
They are in depressions and broad drainageways and 
along the margins of large ponds and lakes throughout 
the survey area. Slopes are less than 1 percent. Areas of 
Medisaprists vary from 2 or 3 acres to a few hundred 
acres. 

These soils are too variable for a typical pedon to be 
described; however, the organic material ranges from 16 
to more than 60 inches in thickness. It is 0 to 30 percent 
tree stumps, trunks, stems, and branches. Reaction 
throughout the pedon is extremely acid to slightly acid. 

The surface tier ranges from black sapric material to 
reddish brown hemic or fibric material. The subsurface 
tier is dominantly sapric material, but in some pedons it 
has layers of hemic or fibric material. The bottom tier is 
generally sapric or hemic material. 

The underlying mineral soil material is strongly gleyed 
outwash, glacial till, or lacustrine or marine sediment 
ranging from stratified sand and gravel to clay. 

Some areas of Medisaprists have been developed for 
the commercial production of cranberries. In these areas, 
4 to 12 inches of coarse sand or gravelly coarse sand has 
been placed on the surface of the organic soils to serve as 
a rooting medium for the cranberry vines. Below the sand 
layer, the organic soils have the same general charac- 
teristics already described for Medisaprists. 


Merrimac series 


The Merrimac series consists of sandy, mixed, mesic 
Typic Dystrochrepts. These soils are deep and somewhat 
excessively drained. They formed in glacial outwash. They 
have a dark brown and dark yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam B horizon and a light olive brown, stratified, 
gravelly coarse sand C horizon. In this survey area, the 
fine sandy loam in Merrimac soils extends to a greater 
depth than is defined for the series. The Merrimac soils 
are on outwash plains. Slopes range from 0 to 15 percent, 
but are mostly 0 to 8 percent. 

The Merrimac soils formed in the same kind of material 
and are associated with the excessively drained Hinckley 
soils and the moderately well drained Sudbury soils. 

Typical pedon of Merrimac fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes, in Mansfield, north roadbank of Maple Street 
about 550 feet east of Winter Street: 


A1l—0 to 2 inches; black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; common roots; 10 percent gravel; extremely 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—2 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/8) fine sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; common roots; 10 percent gravel; 
extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22—4 to 24 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common roots; 15 per- 
cent coarse fragments; very strongly acid; gradual smooth bounda- 
ry. 

IIC1—24 to 42 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) very gravelly coarse 
sand; single grained; loose; common roots; 50 percent coarse frag- 
ments; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

IIC2—42 to 61 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) gravelly coarse sand; 
loose; single grained; 30 percent coarse fragments; slightly acid. 


The solum is 18 to 30 inches thick. It is extremely acid to medium 
acid. Coarse fragment content is 10 to 30 percent in individual horizons 
in the solum. Coarse fragment content in the IIC horizon is 30 to 70 per- 
cent. 

The Al horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 
2. A thin, lighter colored A2 horizon is in some pedons, 

The upper part of the B horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3, 4, or 5, 
and chroma of 3 or 4. The B horizon generally is fine sandy loam to a 
depth of 15 to 30 inches. 

The IIC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 3 or 4. 


Ninigret series 


The Ninigret series consists of coarse-loamy over sandy 
or sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Aquic Dystrochrepts. 
These soils are deep and moderately well drained. They 
formed in glacial outwash. They have a mottled, yellowish 
brown fine sandy loam B horizon and a mottled, yellowish 
brown and light brownish gray loamy fine sand and fine 
sand IIC horizon. The Ninigret soils are on outwash 
plains. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

The Ninigret soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the well drained Agawam soils. They are associated on 
the landscape with the sandy Deerfield soils. 

Typical pedon of Ninigret fine sandy loam, in Norton, 
500 feet south of Plain Street, 1.5 miles west of junction 
of Plain Street and Bay Road: 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine medium and coarse 
roots; less than 5 percent fine gravel; very strongly acid. 

B21—6 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; leas. 
than 3 percent fine gravel; very strongly acid; clear smooth bounda- 
ry. 

B22—14 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (I0YR 5/6) fine sandy loam; com- 
mon medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles; friable; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; few fine and medium roots; less 
than 3 percent fine gravel; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B23—18 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; 
many coarse distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) and many coarse 
prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; massive; friable; few 
fine and medium roots; less than 3 percent fine gravel; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

IIC1—23 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy fine sand; 
common fine distinct light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) and reddish 
yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; single grained; friable; very few roots; 
less than 3 percent fine gravel; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

11C2—40 to 63 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sand; single 
grained; loose; less than 3 percent fine gravel; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 20 to 30 inches in thickness. Coarse fragment 
content ranges from 0 to 10 percent throughout the soil. In unlimed 
pedons reaction is very strongly acid or medium acid throughout. 

The Ap horizon has value and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The upper part of the B horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6; the lower part has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. The B horizon is mainly fine sandy 
loam but in places has layers of sandy loam as much as 5 inches thick. 

The TIC horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y. It is loamy fine sand, loamy sand, 
fine sand or sand and their gravelly analogs. 


Paxton series 


The Paxton series consists of coarse-loamy, mixed, 
mesic Typic Fragiochrepts. These soils are deep, gently 
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sloping to moderately steep, and well drained. They 
formed in glacial till. They have a yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam and light olive brown sandy loam B horizon 
and a very firm gravelly sandy loam Cx horizon. The Pax- 
ton soils are on drumloids. Slopes range from 0 to 25 per- 
cent. 

The Paxton soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the moderately well drained Woodbridge soils and the 
poorly drained Ridgebury soils. They are on landscape 
similar to that of the well drained Charlton soils that do 
not have a hardpan within a depth of 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Paxton fine sandy loam in an area of 
Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, 
300 feet west of Allen Road and 0.5 mile north of inter- 
section of Allen Road and Rockland Street in Easton: 


Al—0 to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy loam; weak very 
fine granular structure; very friable; many medium to fine roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—38 to 9 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; mas- 
sive; very friable; many medium to fine roots; 15 percent gravel; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22—9 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy loam; mas- 
sive; very friable; common medium to fine roots; 15 percent gravel; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B28—15 to 30 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy loam; massive; 
very friable; few fine roots; 15 percent gravel; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Clx—30 to 40 inches; clive gray (5Y 5/2) gravelly sandy loam; massive; 
firm, brittle; 35 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2x—40 to 57 inches; olive gray (SY 5/2) very gravelly sandy loam; mas- 
sive; very firm, brittle; 50 percent rock fragments; strongly acid. 


The fragipan is at a depth of about 20 to 36 inches. Rock fragment 
content is about 5 to 25 percent in the solum and 16 to 50 percent in the 
Cx horizon. The solum is loam to sandy loam. In unlimed areas, reaction 
in the subsoil and substratum is strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The Al horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The B horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 4 or 6. A few, small yellowish brown mottles are in some pedons in 
the upper few inches of the fragipan, or just above it. 

The Cx horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 
2 to 4, It is sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 


Pipestone series 


The Pipestone series consists of sandy, mixed, mesic 
Entic Haplaquods. These soils are deep and somewhat 
poorly drained. They formed in sandy glacial outwash. 
They have a grayish brown fine sand A2 horizon, a dark 
reddish brown and dark yellowish brown fine sand B 
horizon, and a light. olive brown fine sand C_ horizon. 
Pipestone soils are on glacial outwash plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 3 percent. 

Pipestone soils formed in the same kind of material as 
the well drained Windsor soils, the poorly drained 
Wareham soils, and the very poorly drained Scarboro 
soils. They are on the same landscape as the Merrimac, 
Sudbury, and Walpole soils that do not have a spodic 
horizon. 

Typical pedon of Pipestone loamy fine sand, in Easton, 
in woods north of Maple Street, about 2,200 feet 
southwest of junction of Maple Street and Norton Street: 


011—6 to 4 inches; loose leaves, needles, and twigs. 


012—4 inches to 0; matted and partially decomposed needles, leaves, 
and twigs. 

A1—0 to 4 inches; black (LOYR 2/1) loamy fine sand; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; many roots; extremely acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sand; common coarse 
distinct dark gray (5YR 4/1) mottles; single grained; loose; many 
roots; extremely acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B2\hir—8 to 15 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) fine sand; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; ex- 
tremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22hir—15 to 23 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) fine sand; few 
fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; single grained; loose; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—23 to 60 inches; light olive brown (25Y 5/4) fine sand; few fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; single grained; loose; few 
fine roots in upper 10 inches; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 20 to 30 inches in thickness. In unlimed areas, 
reaction is extremely acid to strongly acid in the upper part of the 
solum and very strongly acid to medium acid in the lower part and in 
the C horizon. 

The A2 horizon is 3 to 10 inches thick. It has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, 
value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The B2 horizon is sand or fine sand. It has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 
5YR, and value and chroma of 2 to 6. 

The C horizon is sand or fine sand. It has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y. 


Raynham series 


The Raynham series consists of coarse-silty, mixed, 
nonacid, mesic Aeric Haplaquepts. These soils are deep 
and poorly drained. They formed in lacustrine deposits. 
They have a mottled, yellowish brown and grayish brown 
silt loam B horizon and a mottled, light brownish gray silt 
loam C horizon. In the survey area Raynham soils are 
somewhat more acid in the substratum than is defined for 
the series. The Raynham soils are in nearly level areas or 
depressions. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

The Raynham soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the well drained Unadilla soils, the moderately well 
drained Scio soils, and the very poorly drained Birdsall 
soils. They are associated on the landscape with the Wal- 
pole Variant soils that are fine sandy loam or sandy loam 
in the upper part of the solum. 

Typical pedon of Raynham silt loam, in Rehoboth, in 
woods 500 feet north of Providence Street, 0.4 mile west 
of Pleasant Street: 


O1—2 inches to 0; loose and mottled leaves and twigs. 

Al—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many roots; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B21—4 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; many medi- 
um and coarse distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and light 
olive gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; weak medium granular structure; fria- 
ble; few roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B22—13 to 23 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; many medium 
and coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) and brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles; massive; friable; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

C—23 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam; many medi- 
um and coarse distinct reddish brown (SYR 4/4) and dark reddish 
brown (5YR 3/4) mottles; massive; friable; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 18 to 30 inches in thickness. Reaction is very 
strongly acid to strongly acid in the solum and strongly acid in the sub- 
stratum. 
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The Al horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 8 or 4, and chroma 
of 1 or 2. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR to SY, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 
to 4. It is silt loam or very fine sandy loam. The B and C horizons are 
mottled throughout. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 
or 2. It is silt, silt loam, or very fine sandy loam. It is massive or has 
thin platy structure. In some pedons, thin strata of sand and gravel are 
in the lower part of the B horizon and in the C horizon. 


Ridgebury series 


The Ridgebury series consists of coarse-loamy, mixed, 
mesic Aeric Fragiaquepts. These soils are deep, nearly 
level to gently sloping, and poorly drained. They formed 
in loamy glacial till. They have a mottled, grayish brown 
fine sandy loam B horizon and a very fine mottled, olive 
gravelly sandy loam fragipan. The Ridgebury soils are on 
glaciated uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

The Ridgebury soils formed in the same kind of materi- 
al as the well drained Paxton soils, the moderately well 
drained Woodbridge soils, and the very poorly drained 
Whitman soils. 

Typical pedon of Ridgebury fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Ridgebury extremely stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes, 75 feet east of Route 123 in Easton, about 
400 feet north of Norton Street: 


02—2 inches to 0; black (1OYR 2/1) decomposed organic material. 

Al—0 to 3 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy loam; 
moderate, medium granular structure; very friable; many roots; 10 
percent gravel; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bg—3 to 20 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy loam; common 
medium and coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; mas- 
sive; friable; common roots; 15 percent coarse fragments; strongly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C1x—20 to 28 inches; olive (5Y 5/3) gravelly sandy loam; many coarse 
distinct gray (N 5/0), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; massive; very firm, brittle; 20 percent 
coarse fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2x—28 to 60 inches; olive (5Y 5/4) gravelly sandy loam; many medium 
and coarse distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8), and light olive gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; massive; very firm, brit- 
tle; 80 percent coarse fragments; medium acid. 


The fragipan is at a depth of 10 to 25 inches. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid in the solum and strongly acid or medium acid in 
the C horizon. Coarse fragment content is 5 to 35 percent throughout 
the soil. 

The Al horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 or 3, and chroma 
2 or less. 

The B horizon has hue of LOYR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 
1 to 8. The B horizon has common or many, prominent or distinct yel- 
lowish brown, strong brown, or gray mottles. It is friable or very fria- 
ble. It generally is fine sandy loam, but in places it is sandy loam, 
gravelly fine sandy loam, and gravelly sandy loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 3 to 6, and chroma of 1 
to 4, It generally is gravelly sandy loam, but in places it is gravelly fine 
sandy loam, sandy loam, fine sandy loam, and coarse sandy loam. This 
horizon has weak or moderate platy structure or is massive. It is very 
firm or extremely firm. 


Scarboro series 


The Scarboro series consists of sandy, mixed, mesic 
Histic Humaquepts. The soils are deep and very poorly 


drained. They formed in sandy glacial outwash. They have 
a black organic layer over black and gray loamy fine sand 
and loamy sand Al and A2 horizons and a mottled, dark 
grayish brown loamy sand and sand C horizon. The Scar- 
boro soils are in nearly level areas and depressions on 
outwash plains and terraces. Slopes are less than 3 per- 
cent. 

The Scarboro soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the poorly drained Wareham soils and the moderately 
well drained Deerfield soils. 

Typical pedon Scarboro mucky loamy fine sand, in 
Easton, 750 feet southeast of Hall Street, 1,000 feet 
southwest of the Easton-West Bridgewater town line: 


O1—6 to 4 inches; loose leaves and twigs over matted leaves and twigs. 

Q2—4 inches to 0; black (10YR 2/1) decomposed organic material; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; many roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A1—0 to 6 inches; black (LOYR 2/1) mucky loamy fine sand; moderate 
medium granular structure; very friable; common roots; very 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2g—6 to 12 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) loamy sand; single grained; loose; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Clg—12 to 80 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand; com- 
mon coarse prominent light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2), light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; single 
grained; loose; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2g—30 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) sand; many coarse 
prominent light gray (2.5Y 7/2), light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6), and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; single grained; loose; strongly 
acid. 


The solum ranges from 10 to 30 inches in thickness. Coarse fragment 
content is less than 10 percent. Reaction is medium acid to strongly acid. 

The O horizon is 5 to 12 inches thick. The organic matter is undecom- 
posed or partly decomposed in the upper part and more than 75 percent 
decomposed in the lower part. 

The Al horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2, and chroma of 0 or 1. 

The A2g horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 4 to 7; and 
chroma of 0 or 1. It has a few mottles in some pedons. It generally is 
loamy sand, but in places it is loamy fine sand and sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 4 to 6; and 
chroma of 2 or less. It has common light gray or strong brown mottles. 
It is loamy sand or sand. 


Scio series 


The Scio series consists of coarse-silty, mixed, mesic 
Aquie Dystrochrepts. These soils are deep and moderate- 
ly well drained. They formed in medium textured lacus- 
trine sediment. They have a mottled, yellowish brown and 
light olive brown silt loam B horizon and a mottled, gray- 
ish brown silt loam C horizon. The Scio soils are mostly 
along the Taunton River in Taunton and Raynham. Slopes 
range from 0 to 8 percent but are dominantly 0 to 3 per- 
cent. 

The Scio soils formed in the same kind of material and 
are associated with the well drained Unadilla soils, the 
poorly drained Raynham soils, and the very poorly 
drained Birdsall soils. They are on the landscape with the 
gravelly Merrimac and Sudbury soils. 

Typical pedon of Scio silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, in 
South Easton, east of abandoned railroad bed about 0.5 
mile north of old railroad grade crossing on Route 106: 
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Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak medium 
granular structure; very friable; many roots; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (LOYR 5/4) silt loam; massive; fria- 
ble; common roots; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B22—16 to 26 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) silt loam; many coarse 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; common coarse prominent reddish brown (5YR 4/4) 
streaks; massive; firm; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—26 to 66 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; many medium 
prominent reddish brown (6YR 4/4) mottles; massive; firm; strongly 
acid, 


The solum is 20 to 30 inches thick. In unlimed areas, it is medium acid 
to very strongly acid throughout the pedon. 
The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 4, and chroma of 2 or 
3. 
The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 
3 or 4. The B horizon is very fine sandy loam or silt loam. The B22 
horizon has common or many, prominent or distinct, red, brown, and 
gray mottles. 
The C horizon is silt loam or very fine sand. It has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 
or 5Y; value of 5 or 6; and chroma of 1 to 3. 


Sudbury series 


The Sudbury series consists of sandy, mixed, mesic 
Aquic Dystrochrepts. These soils are deep, level to gently 
sloping, and moderately well drained. They are brown and 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part of the 
B horizon and mottled, yellowish brown sandy loam in the 
lower part of the B horizon. They have a mottled, yel- 
lowish brown or light olive brown, stratified sand and 
gravel C horizon. They formed in glacial outwash. The 
Sudbury soils are on outwash plains and at the base of 
uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

The Sudbury soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the somewhat excessively drained Merrimac soils and 
the poorly drained Walpole soils. They are closely as- 
sociated with the very poorly drained Searboro soils. 

Typical pedon of Sudbury fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes, in Raynham, 50 feet west of Route 25 about 
0.8 mile south of Pleasant Street: 


O1—1 inch to 0; loose leaves over matted leaves. 

Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) fine sandy loam; weak medi- 
um granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 5 percent fine 
and coarse gravel; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—6 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; common roots; 5 percent fine and 
coarse gravel; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22—10 to 17 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; mas- 
sive; very friable; few roots; 10 percent fine and coarse gravel; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23—17 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) gravelly sandy loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 65/6) and light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; massive; very friable; few roots; 
25 percent fine and coarse gravel; strongly acid; clear smooth boun- 
dary. 

IIC1—22 to 29 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) loamy fine sand; 
many medium and coarse distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
massive; very friable; few roots; medium acid; abrupt smooth boun- 
dary. 

ITIC2—29 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly loamy 
sand; many medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and grayish 
brown (2.5Y 5/2) mottles; single grained; loose; 35 percent fine and 
coarse gravel; medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 


IIIC3—40 to 60 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) gravelly coarse sand; 
many medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) mottles; single grained; loose; 45 percent fine and coarse 
gravel; medium acid. 


Thickness of solum and depth to stratified sand and gravel range 
from 18 to 30 inches. Depth to mottling ranges from 15 to 24 inches, 
Coarse fragment content of the A and B horizons ranges from 0 to 30 
percent. Coarse fragment content in layers of the C horizon ranges from 
0 to 70 percent. In unlimed areas, reaction ranges from extremely acid 
to medium acid. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma 
of 3 to 8. It is fine sandy loam or sandy loam or their gravelly analogs. 

The C horizon has hue of 1OYR, 2.5Y or 5Y; value of 5; and chroma of 
2 to 4. It is loamy fine sand to very gravelly coarse sand and has 
stratified layers of sand, gravel, and cobblestones. 


Udorthents 


The Udorthents consist of areas of mineral soils that 
have been drastically altered by grading and cut-and-fill 
operations in construction of highways, schools, shopping 
centers, and industrial parks. Udorthents are along major 
highways and around schools, factories, and shopping cen- 
ters. Slopes in areas of Udorthents are related to use of 
these soils. Slopes of cut-and-fill areas range from about 
15 to 100 percent. Slopes graded for new highways range 
from 0 to 15 percent, and those used for schools, industri- 
al parks, or shopping centers are less than 5 percent. 

Udorthents are commonly near Agawam, Charlton, 
Hinckley, Merrimac, Ninigret, Paxton, Sudbury, Windsor, 
and Woodbridge soils. 

These soils are too variable for a typical pedon to be 
described. 

In excavated areas the soil material ranges from loose 
sand and gravel to stony and bouldery, firm, loamy 
material. In filled areas the soil material ranges from 
very gravelly sand to silt loam. The depth to bedrock in 
excavated areas generally ranges from a few inches to 
more than 5 feet. The depth to bedrock in areas of fill is 
generally more than 5 feet. Udorthents are extremely 
acid to medium acid. 


Unadilla series 


The Unadilla series consists of coarse-silty, mixed, 
mesie Typie Dystrochrepts. These soils are deep and well 
drained. They formed in lacustrine deposits of silt or very 
fine sand. They have a yellowish brown very fine sandy 
loam B horizon and a yellowish brown loamy very fine 
sand C horizon. The Unadilla soils are mostly along the 
Taunton River. Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

The Unadilla soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the moderately well drained Scio soils, the poorly 
drained Raynham soils, and the very poorly drained Bird- 
sall soils. They are associated on the landscape with the 
gravelly Merrimac and Sudbury soils. 

Typical pedon of Unadilla very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, in Taunton, on the west bank of Taunton 
River about 2,000 feet north of Three Mile River: 
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Ap—O to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very fine sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—7 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) very fine sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; common roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B22—14 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) very fine sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; few roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boun- 
dary. 

C—28 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy very fine sand; 
massive; very friable; very few roots; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 20 to 40 inches in thickness. It is silt loam or 
very fine sandy loam. In unlimed areas, it is very strongly acid to medi- 
um acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 or 4, and chroma 
of 2 to 4. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 
4 to 6. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 4 or 5; and 
chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam, very fine sandy loam, or loamy very fine 
sand. 


Walpole series 


The Walpole series consists of sandy, mixed, mesic 
Aeric Haplaquepts. These soils are deep, level or nearly 
level, and poorly drained. They formed in sandy and 
gravelly glacial outwash material. They have a mottled, 
brown and grayish brown sandy loam B horizon and a 
mottled, pale olive gravelly loamy coarse sand IIC 
horizon. The Walpole soils are in pockets and depressions 
on outwash plains and terraces. Slopes are less than 3 
percent. 

The Walpole soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the moderately well drained Sudbury soils and the 
somewhat excessively drained Merrimac soils. 

Typical pedon of Walpole fine sandy loam, in Rehoboth, 
11,250 feet east of Barney Avenue, 0.8 mile north of In- 
terstate 195: 


02—2 inches to 0; black (10YR 2/1) decomposed organic material. 

Al—0 to 8 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1)-fine sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many roots; 5 percent 
gravel; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21—8 to 20 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; many medium 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and light olive gray (5Y 6/2) mot- 
tles; massive; very friable; few roots; 10 percent gravel; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22—20 to 26 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy loam; many medi- 
um distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2) mottles; massive; friable; 15 percent gravel; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

IIC—26 to 60 inches; pale olive (5Y 6/4) gravelly loamy coarse sand; 
many medium and coarse distinct prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) and light olive gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; single grained; loose; 35 
percent gravel; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 18 to 28 inches in thickness. Coarse fragment 
content is 0 to 26 percent in the solum and 0 to 50 percent in the C 
horizon. The soil is medium acid to very strongly acid throughout. 

The Al horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 
2. 

The B21 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 1 to 3. It generally is sandy loam, but in places it is fine sandy loam. 
The B21 horizon has commen or many, medium and coarse, prominent or 
distinct mottles ranging from strong brown to light gray. It has weak, 
fine or medium granular structure or is massive. The B22 horizon has 


hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of | or 2. It is sandy loam 
of fine sandy loam. 

The C horizon- has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 
to 4. It commonly is gravelly loamy sand, but in places it is gravelly 
sand and sand. 


Walpole Variant 


The Walpole Variant consists of coarse-loamy, mixed, 
acid, mesic Aeric Haplaquepts. These soils are deep, level 
and nearly level, and poorly drained. They formed in 
lacustrine and deltaic deposits. They have a mottled, 
brown and light brownish gray fine sandy loam B horizon 
and a light olive gray loamy very fine sand IIC horizon. 

The Walpole Variant soils are in depressions on old 
lake beds. Slopes are less than 3 percent. 

The Walpole Variant soils formed in the same kind of 
material as the moderately well drained Amostown soils. 
They are closely associated with the silty Unadilla, Scio, 
Raynham, and Birdsall soils. 

Typical pedon of Walpole Variant fine sandy loam, in 
Rehoboth, 50 feet east of Palmer River, about 1 mile 
north of the Rehoboth-Swansea town line: 


O1—5 to 2 inches; loose leaves and twigs. 

02—2 inches to 0; black (1OYR 2/1) decomposed organic matter. 

Al—0 to 8 inches; black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; moderate medium 
granular structure; very friable; many roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 12 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) fine sandy loam; many medium 
and coarse distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; massive; very friable; common roots; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22—12 to 28 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sandy loam; 
many medium and coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and 
light olive gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; massive; friable; strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

IIC—28 to 60 inches; light olive gray (5Y 6/2) loamy very fine sand; 
many medium and coarse distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
light gray (SY 7/2) mottles; massive; very firm in place, firm when 
removed; strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum and depth to contrasting materia] ranges from 
20 to 30 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout the soil. 

The Al horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 
2. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 4 to 6; and 
chroma of 1 to 3. It is fine sandy loam or sandy loam. It has common or 
many, medium or coarse, distinct or prominent mottles. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 
or 2. It is mainly loamy very fine sand, but in places it is very fine sand, 
very fine sandy loam, and silt loam. It has many, medium and coarse, 
distinct or prominent mottles. The C horizon in some pedons has thin 
lenses of fine or medium sand. 


Wareham series 


The Wareham series consists of mixed, mesic Hu- 
maqueptic Psammaquents. These soils are deep, level or 
nearly level, and poorly drained. They formed in sandy 
glacial outwash. They have a mottled, yellowish brown 
loamy coarse sand B horizon and a mottled, light 
brownish gray loamy coarse sand and pale olive coarse 
sand C horizon. The Wareham soils are in pockets and 
depressions on outwash plains. Slopes are less than 3 per- 
cent. 
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The Wareham soils are closely associated with the ex- 
cessively drained Windsor soils, the moderately well 
drained Deerfield soils, and the very poorly drained Scar- 
boro soils. 

Typical pedon of Wareham loamy sand, in Easton, 0.6 
mile west of intersection of Route 24 and 123, one hun- 
dred feet north of Route 123: 


02—1 inch to 0; black (1OYR 2/2) decomposed organic material. 

Al—0 to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) loamy sand; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many roots; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B—6 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy coarse sand; com- 
mon medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 5/6) and light brownish 
gray (LOYR 6/2) mottles; single grained; loose; common roots; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—16 to 36 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) loamy coarse sand; 
common medium and coarse distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; single grained; loose; very 
few roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2—36 to 60 inches; pale olive (5Y 6/3) coarse sand; many medium and 
coarse prominent brown (7.5YR 5/2) and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) 
mottles; single grained; loose; strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid to extremely acid throughout the pedon. 
Coarse fragment content in the upper part of soil is 0 to 10 percent and 
in the lower part 0 to 30 percent. 

The Al horizon have hue of 10YR, value of 8 or less, and chroma of 2 
or less. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 
1 to 4. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y; value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 
or 3. The C horizon is sand, loamy sand, coarse sand, and loamy coarse 
sand. It has common or many, medium or coarse, distinct or prominent 
yellowish red to light olive gray mottles. 


Westbrook series 


The Westbrook series consists of euic, mesic Typiec Sul- 
fihemists. These soils are deep and very poorly drained. 
They formed in organic material from partly decomposed 
salt-tolerant herbaceous plants, over silty sediment. They 
have a dark grayish brown mucky peat and very dark 
brown muck O horizon and a gray silt loam C horizon. 
The Westbrook soils are in tidal marshes and are subject 
to inundation twice daily by salt water. Slopes are less 
than 3 percent. 

They formed in organic material as did the Medis- 
aprists, but Medisaprists formed in well decomposed or- 
ganic material and are not flooded by salt water as are 
the Westbrook soils. 

Typical pedon of Westbrook mucky peat in Dighton, 
100 feet east of Route 138, 0.35 mile north of Somerset 
town line: 


Oel1—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) mucky peat, 80 per- 
cent fiber, 40 percent rubbed; very dense mat of roots; nonsticky, 
nonplastie; many large and fine roots; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Oe2—7 to 24 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) mucky peat, 80 per- 
cent fiber, 35 percent rubbed; dense mat of roots; nonsticky; non- 
plastic; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Oa—24 to 35 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) muck, 30 percent 
fiber, 15 percent rubbed; massive; nonsticky, nonplastic; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

IIC—35 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silt loam; massive; nonsticky; 
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The organic deposits range from 16 to 51 inches in thickness. Reaction 
is strongly acid to neutral. Thin layers of silty material are common in 
the organic material. 

The surface tier has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 to 4, and chroma 
of 2 or less. It has an estimated unrubbed fiber content of 50 to 80 per- 
cent. It has a rubbed fiber content of 25 to 40 percent. 

The subsurface tier has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 2 to 5; and 
chroma of 3 or less. It has an estimated unrubbed fiber content of 20 to 
85 percent and a rubbed fiber content of 15 to 40 percent. 

The IIC horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 5Y, or 5GY; value of 2 to 5; 
and chroma of 2 or less. It is silt loam or very fine sandy loam. 


Whitman series 


The Whitman series consists of coarse-loamy, mixed, 
mesic Typic Fragiaquepts. These soils are deep, level or 
nearly level, and very poorly drained. They formed in 
loamy glacial till. They have a black fine sandy loam A 
horizon. They have a gray to light gray C horizon that is 
gravelly sandy loam in the upper 30 inches and gravelly 
loamy sand in the lower part. In the C horizon, below a 
depth of 17 inches, they have a very firm, mottled 
fragipan. The Whitman soils are in depressions and 
drainageways in glaciated uplands. Slopes are less than 3 
percent. 

The Whitman soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the well drained Paxton soils and the moderately well 
drained Woodbridge soils. 

Typical pedon of Whitman fine sandy loam, in Easton, 
50 feet north of Prospect Street, about 0.5 mile southwest 
of Route 106: 


01—3 inches to 0; loose and matted leaves. 

Al—0 to 8 inches; black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; moderate medium 
granular structure; very friable; many roots; 5 to 10 percent gravel; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cig—8 to 17 inches; light gray (6Y 6/1) gravelly sandy loam; few fine 
faint yellowish red (GYR 5/8) mottles; massive; friable; few roots in 
upper 4 to 6 inches; 25 to 30 percent coarse fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2xg—17 to 31 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) gravelly sandy loam; common 
medium and coarse distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; mas- 
sive; very firm, brittle; 25 to 30 percent coarse fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C3xq—31 to 60 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) gravelly loamy sand; many medium 
and coarse prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; massive; 
very firm, brittle; 25 to 30 percent coarse fragments; strongly acid. 


The fragipan is at a depth of 15 to 25 inches. Coarse fragment content 
is 5 to 35 percent. Stones and boulders are on the surface and 
throughout the soil. Reaction is medium acid to very strongly acid. 

The A1 horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 2 or 
less. It has weak or moderate, fine or medium granular structure. 

The Clg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 
1 or less. It has few or no mottles. It is mainly gravelly sandy loam, but 
in places it is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, and gravelly fine sandy loam. 
The Cx horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y; value of 4, 5, or 6; and chroma of 
2 or less. Texture in the upper part of the Cx horizon is gravelly sandy 
loam or sandy loam; in the lower part it is mainly gravelly loamy sand, 
but in places the lower part is gravelly sandy loam. The Cx horizon is 
very firm or extremely firm. 


Windsor series 


The Windsor series consists of mixed, mesic, Typic 
Udipsamments. These soils are deep, nearly level to 
moderately stean and exrassivaly drainad Thaw farmod 
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in sandy glacial outwash. They have a strong brown 
loamy sand and yellowish brown sand B horizon and a 
light olive brown sand C horizon. The Windsor soils are 
on glacial outwash plains. Slopes range from 0 to 25 per- 
cent. 

The Windsor soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the poorly drained Wareham soils, the moderaterly 
well drained Deerfield soils, and the very poorly drained 
Scarboro soils. They are closely associated with the well 
drained Agawam soils, the moderately well drained 
Ninigret soils, and the poorly drained Walpole soils. 

Typical pedon of Windsor loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in Taunton, 75 feet south of Crane Street, 1,000 
feet east of Bassett Street: 


Apl—0 to 5 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) loamy sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many roots; less than 5 percent 
gravel; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Ap2—5 to 8 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) loamy sand; mas- 
sive; very friable; common roots; less than 5 percent gravel; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 22 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) loamy sand; massive; 
very friable; few roots; less than 5 percent gravel; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22—22 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sand; single grained; 
loose; less than 5 percent gravel; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C—30 to 68 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) sand; single grained; 
loose; 5 percent gravel; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 20 to 32 inches in thickness. It is generally 
free of gravel, but in places it is as much as 5 percent gravel. Reaction 
is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the pedon. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 to 
4, 

The B21 horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR and value and chroma of 4 
to 6. This horizon is mainly sand, but in places it is loamy fine sand. The 
B22 horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6 and chroma of 2 to 
6. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y; value of 5 to 7; and 
chroma of 2 to 4. It is sand or fine sand and has 0 to 10 percent gravel 
content. 


Woodbridge series 


The Woodbridge series consists of coarse-loamy, mixed, 
mesic Typic Fragiochrepts. These soils are deep, nearly 
level to gently sloping, and moderately well drained. 
These soils formed in glacial till. They have a dark yel- 
lowish brown and mottled, yellowish brown sandy loam B 
horizon and a mottled, light brownish gray, very firm 
gravelly sandy loam C horizon. The Woodbridge soils are 
on drumloids and on sloping areas on glaciated uplands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

Woodbridge soils formed in the same kind of material 
as the well drained Paxton soils, the poorly drained 
Ridgebury soils, and the very poorly drained Whitman 
soils. They are closely associated with the well drained 
Charlton soils. 

Typical pedon of Woodbridge very stony fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, in Taunton, 0.25 mile west of 
Staples Street, 3,000 feet south of Caswell Street: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; very friable; many roots; 10 percent 
rock fragments; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 


B21—8 to 16 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) sandy loam; mas- 
sive; very friable; many roots; 15 percent gravel; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B22—16 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; common 
medium and coarse prominent brown to dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) motties; massive; very friable; common 
roots; 15 percent gravel; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cx—30 to 62 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/3) gravelly sandy loam 
that: has high percentage of coarse and very coarse sand; common 
medium and coarse prominent yellowish red (5YR 5/6), brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8), and light olive gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; massive; 
very firm, brittle; 25 percent gravel; strongly acid. 


The fragipan is at a depth of 16 to 36 inches. Coarse fragment content 
is 5 to 30 percent throughout the soil. Reaction is medium acid to very 
strongly acid throughout. 

The Al or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 
2 or 3. : 

The B21 horizon has hue of 10YR; value of 3 to 5; and chroma of 4 to 
6. The B horizon is mainly sandy loam, but in places it is fine sandy 
loam, gravelly fine sandy loam, and gravelly sandy loam. The B horizon 
has weak fine granular structure or is massive. The B22 horizon has hue 
of 10YR, and value and chroma of 4 to 6. The B22 horizon has common 
or many, medium or coarse, prominent or distinct mottles. 

The Cx horizon has hue of 2.5Y of 5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 
to 4. It is mainly gravelly sandy loam, but in places it is coarse sandy 
loam and fine sandy loam. It has weak or moderate, thin or medium 
platy structure, or is massive. The Cx horizon is firm or very firm and 
brittle. It has common or many, medium and coarse, prominent or 
distinct mottles. 


Classification 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. 
Readers interested in further details about the system 
should refer to “Soil Taxonomy” (6). 

The system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
In this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected for 
the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or of 
factors that affect soil genesis. In table 17, the soils of the 
survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of domi- 
nant soil-forming processes that have taken place. Each 
order is identified by a word ending in sol. An example is 
Inceptisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Ochrept (Ockr, meaning pale color, 
plus ept, from Inceptisol). 
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GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; soil 
moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. Each 
great group is identified by the name of a suborder and a 
prefix that suggests something about the properties of 
the soil. An example is Dystrochrepts (Dystr, meaning 
low base saturation, plus ochrept, the suborder of Incep- 
tisols that have light colored surfaces). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other or- 
ders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Typic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Dystrochrepts. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of similar physical and chemical properties 
that affect management. Among the properties con- 
sidered in horizons of major biological activity below plow 
depth are particle-size distribution, mineral content, tem- 
perature regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, 
consistence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and per- 
manent cracks. A family name consists of the name of a 
subgroup and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are 
the class names for the soil properties used as family dif- 
ferentiae. An example is coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic, 
Typic Dystrochrepts. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, con- 
sistence, and mineral and chemical composition. 

Table 17 shows the classification of each soil series in 
the survey area according to the current classification 
system. The placement of some soil series, particularly in 
families, may change as more information becomes. availa- 
ble. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or cluster. 
Natura] soil aggregates, such as granules, blocks, or prisms, are 
called peds. Clods are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Area reclaim. An area difficult to reclaim after the removal of soil for 
construction and other uses. Revegetation and erosion control are 
extremely difficult. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The capacity 
of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. It is com- 
monly defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 
at field moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is 
commonly expressed as inches of water per inch of soil. The capaci- 
ty, in inches, in a 40-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


Tuches 


Very low .... 
Low... 
Moderate 
High... 


Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 mil- 
limeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material that is 40 
percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles up to 3 inches (2 millime- 
ters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 

Coarse textured (light textured) soil: Sand or loamy sand. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded fragment of rock 
8 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in diameter. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or constructing 
terraces, diversions, and other water-control measures is difficult. 

Compressible. Excessive decrease in volume of soft soi] under load. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump 
can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 

Friable—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a 
lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Plastic.—_When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.— When wet, adheres to other material and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free from other materi- 
al. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to improve and pro- 
tect the soil between periods of regular crop production, or a crop 
grown between trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave. Unstable walls of cuts made by earthmoving equipment. 
The soil sloughs easily. 

Deferred grazing. A delay in grazing until range plants have reached a 
specified stage of growth. Grazing is deferred in order to increase 
the vigor of forage and to allow desirable plants to produce seed. 
Contrasts with continuous grazing and rotation grazing. 

Depth to rock. Bedrock at a depth that adversely affects the specified 
use. 
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Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and duration of 
periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil formation, as 
opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artifi- 
cial drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepen- 
ing of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.— Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 
Excessively drained soils are commonly very coarse textured, rocky, 
or shallow. Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness, 

Somewhat excessively drained.Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are sandy and 
rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much of 
the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of the mottling 
related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil readily, but not 
rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of the growing 
season, and wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for significant 
periods during most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well drained soils 
are wet for only a short time during the growing season, but 
periodically for long enough that most mesophytic crops are af- 
fected. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer within or 
directly below the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly enough that 
the soil is wet for significant periods during the growing season. 
Wetness markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained soils com- 
monly have a slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional 
water from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination of 
these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that the soil is satu- 
rated periodically during the growing season or remains wet for 
long periods. Free water is commonly at or near the surface for 
long enough during the growing season that most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not 
continuously saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combina- 
tion of these. 

Very poorly drained.Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that free water remains at or on the surface during most of the 
growing season. Unless the soil ia artificially drained, most 
mesophytic crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently ponded. Yet, where 
rainfall is high and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or 
high slope gradients, as for example in “hillpeats” and “climatic 
moors.” 

Drumlin, A low, smooth, elongated oval hill, mound, or ridge of compact 
glacial till, The longer axis is parallel to the path of the glacier and 
commonly has a blunt nose pointing in the direction from which the 
ice approached, 

Drumloid. An oval hill or ridge of glacial drift whose shape resembles 
that of a drumlin but is less regular and symmetrical. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not provide a source of 
gravel or sand for construction purposes. 

Fast intake. The rapid movement of water into the soil. 

Fibric soi] material (peat). The least decomposed of all organic soil 
material. Peat contains a large amount of well preserved fiber that 
is readily identifiable according to botanical origin. Peat has the 
lowest bulk density and the highest water content at saturation of 
all organic soil material. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water from overflowing 
streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, and tides. Frequency, dura- 
tion, and probable dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, oceasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 


of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it occurs on an average 
of more than once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brie fif 
less than 2 days, briefif 2 to 7 days, and long if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; November-May, for exam- 
ple, means that flooding can occur during the period November 
through May. Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not considered flooding. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in porosity and con- 
tent of organic matter and low or moderate in clay but high in silt 
or very fine sand. A fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher bulk density 
than the horizon or horizons above. When moist, it tends to rupture 
suddenly under pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Frost action. Freezing and thawing of soil moisture. Frost action can 
damage structures and plant roots. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers especially to the 
processes or soil-forming factors responsible for the formation of 
the solum, or true soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Glacial outwash (geology). Gravel, sand, and silt, commonly stratified, 
deposited by melt water as it flows from glacial ice. 

Glacial till (geology). Unassorted, nonstratified glacial drift consisting 
of clay, silt, sand, and boulders transported and deposited by glacial 
ice. 

Glaciofluvial deposits (geology). Material moved by glaciers and sub- 
sequently sorted and deposited by streams flowing from the melt- 
ing ice. The deposits are stratified and occur as kames, eskers, 
deltas, and outwash plains. 

Glaciolacustrine deposits. Material ranging from fine clay to sand 
derived from glaciers and deposited in glacial lakes by water 
originating mainly from the melting of glacial ice. Many are inter- 
bedded or laminated. 

Gleyed soil. A soil having one or more neutral gray horizons as a result 
of waterlogging and lack of oxygen. The term “gleyed” also 
designates gray horizons and horizons having yellow and gray mot- 
tles as a result of intermittent waterlogging. 

Gravel, Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 inches (2 millime- 
ters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Green manure (agronomy). A soil-improving crop grown to be plowed 
under in an early stage of maturity or soon after maturity. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked pores of under- 
lying material below the water table, which is the upper limit of 
saturation. 

Hardpan. A hardened or cemented soil horizon, or layer. The soil 
material is sandy, loamy, or clayey and is cemented by iron oxide, 
silica, calcium carbonate, or other substance. 

Hemic soil material (mucky peat). Organic soil material intermediate 
in degree of decomposition between the less decomposed fibric and 
the more decomposed sapric material. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, hav- 
ing distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. The 
major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer; fresh and decaying plant residue, at 
the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at or near the 
surface, in which an accumulation of humified organic matter is 
mixed with the mineral material. Also, a plowed surface horizon 
most of which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentration of 
sand and silt high in content of resistant minerals as a result of the 
loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B horizon 
is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying 
C horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination 
of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky structure; (8) by redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination 
of these. The combined A and B horizons are generally called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is 
the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes and does 
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not have the properties typical of the A or B horizon. The material 
of a C horizon may be either like or unlike that from which the 
solum is presumed to have formed. If the material is known to 
differ from that in the solum, the Roman numeral II precedes the 
letter C. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots penetrate 
slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely impervious to air and 
water all the time. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate surface 
of soil or other material, as contrasted with percolation, which is 
movement of water through soil layers or material. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in production of crops. 
A common method of irrigation is— 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface through pipes or 
nozzles from a pressure system. 

Kame (geology). An irregular, short ridge or hill of stratified glacial 
drift. 

Lacustrine deposit (geology). Material deposited in lake water and ex- 
posed when the water level is lowered or the elevation of the land 
is raised. 

Large stones. Rock fragments 10 inches (25 centimeters) or more 
across. Large stones adversely affect the specified use. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or other material 
by percolating water. 

Light textured soil. Sand and loamy sand. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 28 to 50 per- 
eent silt particles, and less than 52 percent sand particles. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt loam, or silt. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low in organic 
material. Its bulk density is greater than that of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop production and 
prevention of soil damage. 

Moderately coarse textured (moderately light textured) soil. Sandy 
loam and fine sandy loam. 

Moraine (geology). An accumulation of earth, stones, and other debris 
deposited by a glacier. Types are terminal, lateral, medial, and 
ground. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, including the tex- 
ture, structure, porosity, consistence, color, and other physical, 
mineral, and biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary in number 
and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration and impeded 
drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: abundanee—few, com- 
mon, and many; size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size measurements are of 
the diameter along the greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 
5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch); mediwm, from 5°to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 ineh). 

Muck. Dark colored, finely divided, well decomposed organic soil materi- 
al mixed with mineral soil material. The content of organic matter is 
more than 20 percent. 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of the three single 
variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, a notation of 10YR 
6/4 is a color of 1OYR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essential to its 
growth, and used by it in the production of food and tissue. Plant 
nutrients are nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps other ele- 
ments obtained from the soil; and carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ob- 
tained largely from the air and water. 

Outwash, glacial. Stratified sand and gravel produced by glaciers and 
carried, sorted, and deposited by water that originated mainly from 
the melting of glacial ice. Glacial outwash is commonly in valleys on 
landforms known as valley trains, outwash terraces, eskers, kame 
terraces, kames, outwash fans, or deltas. 


Outwash plain. A land form of mainly sandy or coarse textured materi- 
al of glaciofluvial origin. An outwash plain is commonly smooth; 
where pitted, it is generally low in relief. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil. A pan impedes the movement of 
water and the growth of roots. The word “pan” is commonly com- 
bined with other words that more explicitly indicate the nature of 
the layer; for example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. Consolidated bedrock is not 
yet parent material by this concept. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a granule, a prism, or 
a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” A pedon is three 
dimensional and large enough to permit study of all horizons. Its 
area ranges from about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soil. 

Peres slowly. The slow movement of water through the soil adversely 
affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water or air, 
measured as the number of inches per hour that water moves 
through the soil. Terms describing permeability are very slow (less 
than 0.06 inch), slow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 to 0.6 
inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 
inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), and very rapid (more than 20 
inches). 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in the soil clas- 
sification system based on differences in the soil that affect its 
management. A soil series, for example, may be divided into phases 
on the basis of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or some 
other characteristic that affects management. These differences are 
too small to justify separate series. 

Piping. Moving water of subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities in the 
soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the liquid limit and 
the plastic limit; the range of moisture content within which the soil 
remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. 

Poorly graded. Refers to soil material consisting mainly of particles of 
nearly the same size. Because there is little difference in size of the 
particles, density can be increased only slightly by compaction. 

Poor outlets. Surface or subsurface drainage outlets difficult or expen- 
sive to install. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending through all its 
horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is described as precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


Extremely acid ........ 
Very strongly acid 
Strongly acid............ 
Medium acid .. 
Slightly acid .. 


Mildly alkaline . 
Moderately alkaline 
Strongly alkaline .... 


Very strongly alkaline. 9.1 and higher 


Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a diameter of 2 mil- 
limeters or more; for example, pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boul- 
ders. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow over a layer that 
greatly restricts roots. See Root zone. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels from a 
drainage area. The water that flows off the land surface without 
sinking in is called surface runoff; that which enters the ground be- 
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fore reaching surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments from 0.05 
millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand grains consist 
of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil that is 85 pereent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sapric soil material (muck). The most highly decomposed of all organic 
soil material. Muck has the least amount of plant fiber, the highest 
bulk density, and the lowest water content at saturation of all or- 
ganic soil material. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. Seepage adver- 
sely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular type of parent 
material, having horizons that, except for the texture of the A or 
surface horizon, are similar in all profile characteristics and in ar- 
rangement in the soil profile. Among these characteristics are color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and mineralogical and 
chemical composition. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of soil material 
from the land surface by the action of rainfall and runoff water. 
Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling when 
wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, building foun- 

dations, and other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range in diame- 
ter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit 
of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that 
is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 pereent clay. 

Slow intake. The slow movement of water into the soil. 

Slow refill. The slow filling of ponds, resulting from restricted permea- 
bility in the soil. 

Small stones. Rock fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in 
diameter. Small stones adversely affect the specified use. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s surface that is 
capable of supporting plants and has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C horizon, in which 
the processes of soil formation are active. The solum in mature soil 
consists of the A and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of the underlying 
material. The living roots and other plant and animal life charac- 
teristics of the soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Stratified. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers to geologic 
material. Layers in soils that result from the process of soil forma- 
tion are called horizons; those inherited from the parent material 
are called strata. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic arrangement of strips or 
bands which provide vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or aggregates that are separated from adjoining ag- 
gregates. The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular 
or subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the parti- 
cles adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum below 
plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally refers to a 


leached horizon lighter in color and lower in content of organic 
matter than the overlying surface layer. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its.equivalent in un- 
cultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 cen- 
timeters). Frequently designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap 
horizon.” 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series recognized in the 
classification system. Such soils are named for a series they 
strongly resemble and are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of consequence in in- 
terpreting their use or management. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soils on 
the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace inter- 
cepts surface runoff so that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly 
to a prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is generally 
built so that the field can be farmed. A terrace intended mainly for 
drainage has a deep channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of increasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sawd, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy elay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam 
classes may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “ 
very fine.” 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for the specified 
use. 

Till plain. An extensive flat to undulating area underlain by glacial till. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil structure, as re- 
lated to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the friable state 
and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and stable struc- 
ture. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and dif- 
ficult to till. 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil material, or one 
that responds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used 
to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 

Valley fill. In glaciated regions, material deposited in stream valleys by 
glacial melt water. In nonglaciated regions, alluvium deposited by 
heavily loaded streams emerging from hills or mountains and 
spreading sediments onto the lowland as a series of adjacent alluvial 
fans. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently different from those 
of other known soils to justify 4 new series name, but the limited 
geographic soil area does not justify creation of a new series. 

Varve. A sedimentary layer or a lamina or sequence of laminae 
deposited in a body of still water within 1 year; specifically, a thin 
pair of graded glaciolacustrine layers seasonally deposited, usually 
by melt water streams, in a glacial lake or other body of still water 
in front of a glacier. 

Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying rock material that 
is wholly saturated with water. 

Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in the soil. An ap- 
parent water table is indicated by the level at which water stands 
in an uncased borehole after adequate time is allowed for adjust- 
ment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostatic head, 
generally beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is separated from 
a lower one by a dry zone. 


Illustrations 
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Figure 1.—Truck crops on Hinckley sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Irrigation and good farming practices help to 
overcome drouthiness. 


Figure 2.—Cranberry bog on Medisaprists, sandy surface. Network of ditches is used to flood and drain the bog. 
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Hinckley Medisoprists 
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Figure 4.—Relationship of soils to topography and underlying material in Paxton-Woodbridge-Ridgebury map unit. 
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Figure 5.—Relationship of soils to topography and underlying material in Charlton-Rock outcrop-Paxton map unit. 
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Figure 6.—Homesite next to rock outcrop. Imaginative planning has turned this potential liability into an asset. 
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Figure 7,—Relationship of soils to topography and underlying material in Raynham-Scio-Birdsall map unit. 


Figure 8.—Improved pasture on Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, rocky, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
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Figure 10.—Lettuce on Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. The soil commonly provides adequate water for 
most crops. 
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Figure 11.—Silage corn on Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 


Figure 12.—Strawberries on Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. The soil is in Capability subclass IIe. 
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- Figure 13.~Unimproved pasture on Woodbridge extremely stony fine Figure 14.—White pine is an important commercial species. 
sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. Stones on the surface prevent use of 
most machinery. The soil is in Capability subclass VIIs. 


Figure 15.—Bedrock at shallow depth is a homesite limitation that is difficult to overcome. 
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Figure 17.—Golf course on Windsor loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes. Figure 18.—Recreational development on Charlton-Rock outcrop-Paxton 
The pond serves as a hazard and supplies irrigation water for greens complex, 3 to 15 percent slopes. 
and fairways, 
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Figure 19.—Tidal marsh on Westbrook mucky peat is the habitat of many littoral plants and animals. 
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TABLE 2.—=FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


Minimum temperature! 


Probability 24Or { 28°F 32°F 
ior lower oi or lower i or lower 
Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 
t year in 10 
later thanee April 24 May 12 May 28 
2 years tn 10 
later than-< April 19 May 6 May 23 
5 years in 10 
later thanee May +4 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


t year in 10 


earlier thanee= October 11 {September 29 {September 13 


2 years in 10 


earlier thane- October 16 October 3 {September 19 


5 years in 10 
earlier than-- October 26 October 11 |September 30 
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Recorded in the period 1951-73 at Taunton, Mass. 


TABLE 3.~=GROWING SEASON LENGTH 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


Probability Higher | Higher | Higher 
than i than { than 
1 2uck 80rd aOR 
1 Days | Days { Days 
t t t 
9 years in 10 ' 179 i 148 H 417 
i ! { 
8 years in 10 ‘ 186 155 { 124 
' 
4 t 
5 years in 10 } 200 i 169 H 139 
r iT 
t t t 
2 years in 10 213 i 183 H 153 
! 
t t 
t year in to ! 221 { 191 { 161 
' 


po nh a 


trecorded in the pertod 1951~73 at Taunton, Mass. 
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TABLE 4.—=—ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


Percent 


bad 
Q 
’% 
o 
mn 


! 
t 

Map { Soil name 
i) 


t 
! 
Aga tAgawam fine sandy Loam, 0 bo 3 PErcent SLOPCSam mamma mae m me mea mmm emma se meme me mesma ay crime me 394 | 0.2 
AgB lAgawam fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes~~+-—— i 196 | 0.1 
AmA {Amostown fine sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent SLOPeSo---~-ee seen ewer neem { 169 { 0.1 
Bd {Birdsall silt loam~~--~--ee ee -eeeeee een Hee eee ee Hee eee | 1,492 | 0.8 
CoB 'Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent SLOPCS---------+ enn eene 992 } 0.5 
CpB !Charlton=Paxton very stony fine sandy loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes 6,090 | 3.2 
cpc !Charlton-Paxton very stony fine sandy loams, 8 to 15 percent Slopesammananeannenmnn | g00 } 0.5 
CsB !Charlton-Paxton extremely stony fine sandy loams, 0 to 8 percent S1OPeSmmnwamnmnmmn | 4,766 | 2.5 
Csc 'CharltonePaxton extremely stony fine sandy loams, 8 to 15 percent slopes t 1,359 } 0.7 
CtB 'Charlton=Paxton fine sandy loams, rocky, 3 to 8 percent SlopeSw—~—w-w nem wowe | 438 | 0.2 
ctc {Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, rocky, 8 to 15 percent sSlopesaaa-anaennnenanamnn H 824 } 0.4 
CtD !Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, rocky, 15 to 25 percent slopes-== 228 | 0.1 
cuc 'Charlton=Rock outcrop~Paxton complex, 3 to 15 percent slopes~--~ 2,794 } 1.2 
CuE 'Charlton=Rock outcrop=Paxton complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes--~ 834 } O.4 
De {Deerfield loamy Sandore ene w— a me mm ee i a a aes ema rim ie me 6,619 | 3.5 
Du {Dumps 132 } 0.1 
HLA {Hinckley 4,tut t 2.2 
HfB 'Hinckley sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent SlOPeSwenme nnn nen ene ne ~! 16,577 } 8.6 
HfC 'Hinekley sandy loam, 8 to 15 Percent SLOPES wanna w seen eee e eee eee { 5,702 } 3.0 
HfD tHinekley sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopesammseameeeneeenmne oe a em | 1,648 } 0.9 
HfE 'Hinekley. sandy Loam, 25 to 35 percent SLOPCSmwama mene nee e ween ee eee eee H yy2 | 0.2 
HsB 'Hinekley very stony sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes ! Bou } 0.4 
HsC 'Hinekley very stony sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent sSlopeSaasaaaa= eee amma emmn | oyu } 0.1 
MB IMedisaprists, sandy SUPfaceaneewwmmm mmm enema mann mama me mem - am | 370 } 0.2 
MC [Medisaprists, deCpwnmeeeeenwem enn e nent eet ee t 45,474 | 8.t 
MD IMedisaprists, shallow-- ses w een enn eee eee eee eee eee ene weno eee n ee meee | 6,684 | 3.5 
MeA ‘Merrimac fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent SLOPeSoamenwewewwreewreme 1,404 | 0.7 
MeB ‘Merrimac fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent S1LOPeS~-a-ewenwwmererenem 1,654 ! 0.9 
MeC 'Merrimac fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent SlOPeSwwa+~e— een eee ete ee ee eee 227 } 0.1 
Ng {Ninigret fine sandy Loamennn mee ww ene enema meme Heme e eee | 313 | 0.2 
PaB {Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent SLOPeSaneemmmmmnesenna eee tee e mmm | 3,077 { 1.6 
PaC !Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent S1LOPCS+m-wmmenn mann nnn eee eee | 390 } 0.2 
PbB !Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent SLOpesq~--m---em meme nme nem ene me H 10,783 } 5.7 
PoC Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent SlOpes~naaaaanwenmeremenmnnmnnne | 1,376 | 0.7 
PbD ‘Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent S1LOPESaeemeewnenn neem neeneene= { 167 | 0.t 
PoB !paxton extremely stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopesq-———— ~- H 3,406 | 1.8 
PeC 'Paxton extremely stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes-- 490 {| 0.3 
Pe [Pipestone Loamy fine Sandeman ama a ee mm mmm mmm mem me memn meme H 708 } 0.4 
Pg [PALS, Gravel momma meme a wenn eee mene LR RR me I mf 2,983 } 1.6 
Ra LRaynham Silt Loamseqnenameemeee mene mene neem eee eee ete eee teem me t,391 | 0.7 
RdA {Ridgebury fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-~ 56+ | 0.3 
RdB {Ridgebury fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent SLOpesqmmenmmennnennsnnee 174 } 0.1 
ReA 'Ridgebury extremely stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopesq-==-= 4,896 } 2.6 
ReB 'Ridgebury extremely stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes~~~-~-------- ~ H 2,681 } tH 
Sb 'Scarboro mucky Loamy fine Sandanmnmmawewnn ewes eee ete ewe weet ee eee ne ~ 10,858 } 5.7 
SecA 'Soio silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes---- ~ 865 | 0.5 
SoB 'Soio silt loam, 3 to 8 percent SlLOPeSawnmewe em nne nent ee eee ee eee ~ t 3N7 | 0.2 
Sta {Sudbury fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 2,81t } 1.5 
StB Sudbury fine sandy loam, 3 to & percent slopesq-s---sesne= HA | 4,063 | 0.6 
UD fUdorthents, smoothed~-—...<— eee eee een ene nen: Hane een en ee eee | 2,185 | 4.2 
UnA {Unadilla very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent SLOPES en meme meee wm me me 159 | O.t 
UnB lUnadilla very fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes~~ 227 } 0.1 
Ur LUrban Landamnencee cee eme ee eeen me 5,267 | 2.8 
Wa {Walpole fine sandy loam eee eee Reema | 4,187 | 0.6 
Wo Walpole Variant fine sandy Loamecameneeenenameinnnn 296 } 0.2 
We Wareham loamy Sandawew- cence nner een eee enn eee +,62+ | 0.9 
WD {Westbrook mucky peatenW=—— a Se ne | 678 | o.4 
We Whitman fine Sandy LOaMa mam mmmmer mame mmimmi mn eee | 260 } 0.1 
Wh 'Whitman extremely stony fine sandy Loamanaenncncceneneneneeneeeneeeeneeeeee sew enen | 12,336 | 6.4 
Wna {Windsor loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes------ Rs H 5,035 ! 2.7 
WnB ‘Windsor loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes---+ 9,661 } 5.1 
Wnc 'Windsor loamy sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes-— 4,281 } 0.7 
WnD {Windsor loamy sand, t5 to 25 percent slopes 371 } 0.2 
Wra {Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes B47 { 0.4 
wrB 'Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent Slopesomqaenmeennneneneenneneeee nnn n ee nn | 920 | 0.5 
WsB 'Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopesSew—==—= eee | 5,285 | 2.8 
WtB Woodbridge extremely stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent Slopes-~-~-~--~----- ~~ H 8,497 } 45 
i WE CEP wen mee een eee erent emma einem me mr mm t 4,402 0.7 
t Sere rei ele ee es | erm mesa 
{ Total emmemeeweewnene ee rr eee eee wenn eee e ete { 189,800 { 100.0 
mm Wy jaa: 
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TABLE 5.-—YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Estimates were made in 1976. 
Absence of a yield indicates that the soil is not suited to the crop or the crop is generally not 
grown on the soil] 


! 

t 

Soil name and H 
map symbol \ Corn silage 

’ 


Alfalfa hay {Grass~legume hay Grass hay Pasture 
tn ey tip ite sm i isn in-memory eit til inact eieratcnm ri elon esos 
i Ton i Ton ‘ Ton Ten AuM! 
4 t 1 t 
AG Anteemann emma mmm ee mee —~ | 24 | 5 t 4.0 H 3.5 H 8.5 
Agawam { { { i { 
! { { { i 
Ag Bowmen we eee ee acme me | 24 { 5 H 4.0 t 3.5 { 8.5 
Agawam t i ! t t 
H H t H t 
Al \aeeseneeeeneeenenene nee | 22 ! 4.0 ! 3.5 ! 3.5 H 7.6 
Amostown { { { t | 
H { { H { 
Bdaaea een eo i ~~ { — H ~~ H ~~ ! ~~~ 
Birdsall H { H t t 
{ ! { H { 
ES 24 | 4.8 ! 4.3 ! 4.0 ! 9.0 
Charlton t { I { | 
! { t H ! 
CpB, CpC, CSB, CSComaanna=} ~ | ~~ ! ~— ! Ree | 5.0 
Charlton ! H { ! t 
t { ! ! t 
CtB, CtC, CtD, Cuc, Cuz~—-!} ~~ | — ! — | —~ H ~~~ 
Charlton i { H | | 
! { { | H 
Dement en eee t 16 t 3.5 t 3.0 t 3.0 H 6.5 
Deerfield t { i H { 
{ { { { { 
Due, { ! ! H ! 
Dumps ! { t i ! 
! { { t H 
HEA, Hf Besaeee een eee t 12 { 2.5 { 2.0 { = i 4.8 
Hinckley ! ! H H ! 
{ { { ! ! 
Hf Come nme eee meeeeemee: | — | — H — ! — ! we 
Hinckley { | { | ! 
' ! t ! H 
HE Deemer ee maemo | _ { — H —_ | _ H ~~ 
Hinekley ! i 1 ! ! 
i { { { | 
ee { _ ! — t _ H — t _ 
Hinckley { { t t 
( t t 
HS Bane een nee eee ee { — { -—- t a { — i 5.0 
Hinckley ! { H H H 
{ { H H t 
HS Cone eee meme | — | — { — H — ! 4.5 
Hinckley H { { { ! 
t ! i H ! 
MB, MC, MDaeeewennnennennn| ~-- | —— ! = : ~~ | oe 
Medisaprists t { t 1 
t a t { 
MeA, MeBenn meme nee eemene H 18 { 4.0 t 3.0 t 2.5 H 7.6 
Merrimac H { H t i 
i { ! { i 
MeC~--+=-- eee eee we ! 16 H 4.0 { 3.0 t 2.5 H 7.6 
Merrimac ! { ! H { 
{ { H H t 
Ng meee neem eee ee ene | 22 ! 4.0 ! 3.5 i 4.0 | 7.7 
Ninigret \ { { t t 
t { t t t 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.«=YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE==+Continued 


Grass hay Pasture 


Grasselegume hay 


t 


Alfalfa hay 


' 
{ 
{ 
Corn silage { 


| 
1 
t 
\ 
t 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


in in ° i [tay un in i : vey in Ne) Ln wn in in wn i i in in 
. . ° . . . t . . . . . . ° . 

| <O fe) wn r] oO Oo oO i i 2 oO ~ oe) oO wn in un i i in in 
°o ° i i Qo ° fo} i i wn ray fo) in Ln °o ° ° i i ° Q 
° : . ° ° . . ° . ° ° ° 

aon aT ? i fsa] =o = i ry om mM =r oa) m om mo sa) q i “I nN 
° ° i i °o in ray i i w ites ° iva) in °o ° in i i ira) in 

g ot =a i i al mn al i Hi oa) vay = mn na) (oa) isa) N i i i) N 
uw uw i i J i i i ij uw wn wn wy wn t a i : 4 =) o 
° . j i } i i i ' . ‘ i] a i i . 

E| a st a i i i '] a st m a ot 4 t i i ‘ nm m 
=a n i a nN ice] Re] i i ~ nN ce) = c < fe) o 1 1 =a a 

4 i 1 t ] t 

e 
i i ] i] i | 4 i a i i i i i i] ] 1 i i i 1 
a i i 4 i 1 i i a i ‘ i i 4 a 1 i a a i i 
f] i t a i ' t a i i i i 4 a i i] é a i i 
i ‘i t ' a t i] i i t i i é i i t a i a i i 
| 4 i | a i ' a i a 4 i a t i i i] : i i 4 
f] i i HN a é ’ 3 i | ] a f] i i a i] a i a i 
| i é ’ i f] J i i] a ] a | i i | i | i f] i 
i i a ’ i t i] i i d i a i ‘ i a 4 a i i i 
i i d 1 i | 1 i i t ‘ i i i i ry ' a i 1 i 
i i | 4 i i i] i f] i i i i i] a 1 ' a i t i 
é i 4 i i i i i i i j a i 1 a [id ' é a i i 
' i i I a : ' i i é i] ' i i 1 eis ‘i a i t i 
] i i i a t ? i 4 q 4 t i] ' i ie a i a ' ‘ 
] i a 3 a H i i | t] 1 t i I i ir i] i i f] i 
i a a a a q i i i rf ' a i ' i ay 1 i i i t 
t (] a a a i] i i i i i i n i i] us) i iad i i i i i 
i r] : io i] ip in t i ' i + t a = a i> t ix i t i 
‘ i sod a ia I en en to i ! i 1 ts) is wo i ' ' 1° a i i 
f] 1 oO oO io '82 m3 a5 Mau Q i o> o ic int Deal io io te io is me ia 
7a is as og in iad oo ea [ey i ‘ ph a tea ie let ict id iu ia so to 
io io 6 &@O YO in 1c m=O BY io i i na 2 It tt < to 10 9s 19006 GhmElUEUMDClUGEL 
i+ tis Eee r 10 3) is 0 DO ih 1° to 2 ia) [vo id © ia iQ io in =p uU tivo 
ix ix -% - ia ey l> ems} -U ia Tot al “oO ° io id a id iri a 19 wt or) as 
aod od ad aod Bert Ot ort as <S oort << d io xo moo <3 -U as ao nw fh aa io ia io “Ss <= rt On 
ca doa o9% OM 88% wm Se VE OG OMY OH OH YH AD F£5 £5 8D Oe OF OF AE WE SNE SE 
a a a a a a a oe oe n n n n > 5D > > = = =z = = = = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.=--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE=~Continued 


! ! { { 
Soil name and H i { ! 
map symbol | Corn silage t Alfalfa hay iGrass-legume hay! 
t Ton ' Ton { Ton 

t t t 
Wn Dane ce cece eememmmmmee | ~e ! 2.5 { 2.0 H 
Windsor | { ! { 
' ! { ! 
Wr Adeacececulosucene le mesee! ay H 4.0 ! 4.0 ! 
Woodbridge H { H { 
{ { ! H 
WrBesveetteocooe: mcicrctpaterieves! 24 ! 4.0 ! 4.0 H 
Woodbridge { { { { 
! t ' 4 
t t { t 
Wabeescece coc ssa sees aoe | sss) ! hiaics ! 
Woodbridge f { { H 
{ { { H 
WtBeccsecccsstoccwecacntons! es ' pen ! ae ! 
Woodbridge | { H { 
! 


Grass hay 


75 


Tanimaleunit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 
mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 


2See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


TABLE 6.~~CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


(Miscellaneous areas excluded. 
indicates no acreage] 


Class 


a 


! 
Total } 
creage | 


553 
14,882] 


46,259} 
9,312! 
t 

1H, 118] 
30,600} 
t 

64, 4u2t 
$ 

6781 


Absence of an entry 


Major management concerns (Subclass) 


Erosion 
e 


| 
i] 


W 


etness 


Acres 


Sotl 
problem 


Acres 
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TABLE 7.*=WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates that 
information was not available] 


eastern white pine, 
Norway spruce, 
European larch. 


[Red pin@wwameneeene=! 67 
{Eastern white pine=-! 66 
! 


i { Management concerns | Potential productivity ! 
Soil name and tOrdi= { | Equip~ {| t H ! 
map symbol Ination{Erosion | ment {Seedling! Wind= { Important trees {Site | Trees to plant 
lsymbolfhazard | limita~!mortal~ | throw { lindex| 
t t {tion ft ity | hazard } 5 es, zfs i ae 
I { { i ! { { t 
{ H i { H H t H 
AGA, AgBe-~~~------! Ho [Slight {Slight [Slight {Slight [Eastern white pine--; 70 |Eastern white. pine, 
Agawam t { H { t {Red pine---wwenenwna-{ 70 | red pine, 
{ H t H H {Northern red cakeee={ 65 | white spruce, 
| H { { H { { | Norway spruce. 
H H H { ! ! H H 
AmAqwenwewnecnnene! 39 {Slight {Slight {Slight [Slight {Eastern white pine--{ 75 {Eastern white pine, 
Amostown t { H { t iNorthern red cakeee=} 70 | white spruce, 
{ H { { i { ! ! red pine, 
t { i i t { ' t eastern hemlock. 
t t t t { t t t 
Bdewaeeenacewnnenan! Sw {Slight {Severe {Severe {Severe {Eastern white pine~-! 50 [Not generally planted 
Birdsall H { { { H {Red maplesa-eeeemens! 50 | to trees. 
i { { { { i i t 
copt, cpBt, cpct: | H | \ { H ! ! 
Charltonasaeeseeen! 4o [Slight {Slight {Slight [Slight {Northern red oake==={ 65 {Eastern white pine, 
| 7 { { | {Eastern white pine=={ 65 | red pine, 
H { t { { [Red pinew~-mweewnwen} 70 | white spruce, 
H { { i t {Red maplewweenenwn-—} 55 | eastern hemlock, 
H i { \ t {Shagbark alckory=~a=| 55 ‘ tamarack. 
t i { t t t t t 
Paxtonwaneaemmenee} 30 [Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight {Northern red oak=-==={ 65 [Red pine, 
! ! { ‘ { {Red pinemseweaaeeeu=! 67 | eastern'white pine, 
! | ! ! ! {Eastern white pine-=| 66 | Norway spruce, 
H { i H { { ! { European larch. 
H { { { { t ! H 
csB1, Csct: H \ i i | 
Charltoneaew----=-! 4x Slight {!Moderate!Slight {Slight {Northern red oake==e=} 65 [Eastern white pine, 
{ H { { { lEastern white pine==| 65 | red pine, 
H i { H { {Red pinew-aswanas--=} 70 | white spruce, 
t { t H { {Red maple~==sueeeenm| 55 | eastern hemlock, 
H { t t {Shagbark hickory=-==| 55 H tamarack. 
t { t ¥ t t t t 
PaxtOnaaaannanenen! 3x {Slight |Moderate!Slight [Slight {Northern red oak=-=~! 65 {Red pine, 
! | i ! i iRed pine~sseeemecene{ 67 {| eastern white pine, 
{ { i | H Eastern white pine=={ 66 {| Norway spruce, 
' t H ! ! H H { European larch. 
t 1 { t 1 t t t 
ceBl, ctct: | | H t t t ! ! 
Charltonasaaewen-=} 4o {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight {Northern red oak===-={ 65 {Eastern white pine, 
H H { { { ‘Eastern white pine=-} 65 | red pine, 
| { ! ! ! {Red Pinewammmmmannnn} 70 | white spruce, 
H H H H { [Red maplémeewwmeeea={ 55 | eastern hemlock, 
t t ' ' { {Shagbark hnickory~-~~{ 55 } 
4 
t 1 ‘ t t { t t 
PaxtOnaaeesewemene} 30 {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight [Northern red oakew=={ 65 [Red pine, 
{ t { t t [Red pines mensee-----{ 67 | eastern white pine, 
! i { | { {Eastern white pine-={ 66 | Norway spruce, 
t H H i ' i t ! European larch. 
! { { H H { H { 
ctDt: i { ! t t { H { 
Charltonw---ee----! 4r Slight {Moderate!Slight {Slight [Northern red oakee=={ 65 [Eastern white pine, 
{ { H t H lEastern white pine~-! 65 ! red pine, 
{ ! { t H {Red pineamemmennene! 70 | white spruce, 
H { t { { {Red maplewmemmanesee}| 55 | eastern hemlock, 
{ ' t H t | Shagbark hickory=-=~{ 55 tamarack, 
t t f t a & t 1 
PAXtONmmnmnnmmnwmm | 3r {Slight Moderate: Slight {Slight {Northern red oakeamef 65 {Rea pine, 
t t t t t 1 
{ { t | { { 
H t t t t 1 
! , ! ' 1 ! 
t t t t { 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.-=WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY-{-Continued 


! H Management concerns { Potential productivity 
Soil name and {Ordi= } Equip- { t 


fT 

{ { 
ment {Seedling}! Wind { Important trees [Site 

i finde 


Paxton eastern white pine, 
Norway spruce, 


European larch. 


lRed pinewaneemmmenne| 67 
‘Eastern white pine==-| 66 


t 
H { 
map symbol {nation}{Eroesion | { Trees to plant 
!symbol{hazard {| limita-{mortal~ { throw x{ 
H t t_tion t ity {| hazard _} ! H 
q t ! | ] ! ! iy 
t t { 1 t 4 
{ ! { ! { { t { 
cuct: { { H { { ! ! t 
Charlton--ese semen ! 4x {Slight !Moderate{Slight {Slight [Northern red oake--=-] 65 [Eastern white pine, 
{ t { H { {Eastern white pine=w-{ 65 { red pine, 
t { t t { {Red pine------------{ 70 | white spruce, 
H t t t { {Red maplewaweswenen={ 55 { eastern hemlock, 
i t t {Shagbark hickory==-={ 55 { tamarack. 
t t t { t { 
Rock outcrop. { { { H ! { t H 
H ! i H { { { ! 
Paxtonmaweeeeewewn ! 3x {Slight {!Moderate!Slight {Slight [Northern red oake==={ 65 {Red pine, 
{ { | i { {Red pin@ew--an.--eee ' 67 | eastern white pine, 
H ! H ! H lEastern white pine-~! 66 } Norway spruce, 
| ! t { H { t {| European larch. 
t ! H I H H ! { 
CuEt: { ! ! { | { ! { 
Charltonesseceemme! 4x [Slight |Moderate!Slight [Slight {Northern red oak-~--{ 65 {Eastern white pine, 
t { H | { 'Eastern white pine=-={ 65 | red pine, 
{ t t t t {Red pinewsemseenrenee! 70 | white spruce, 
t t t H { [Red maple--------s-= { 55 ¢ eastern hemlock, 
{ { { { iShagbark hickory-~=~{ 55 ' tamarack, 
t t t t t 1 t t 
Rock outcrop. H t t t { t H ! 
{ i i i ! H H ! 
PaxtONeweeneeneee~ | 3x {Slight {Moderate!Slight [Slight [Northern red cak===={ 65 {Red pine, 
{ t t t H lRed pineaesaaweeenee}| 67 | eastern white pine, 
t { { H H {Eastern white pine-~] 66 {| Norway spruce, 
H i H H H { H ! European larch. 
{ H H t t H i { 
Dew ew ewe eee ee ! Wo Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight {Eastern white pine=--{ 65 {Eastern white pine, 
Deerfield i H { { t Northern red oake~=-! 55 | red pine, 
{ { { { H i { | European larch. 
{ { H { t H { { 
HfA, HEB, HfC-~-e--{ 55 {Slight {Slight {Severe {Slight {Northern red oake=-={ 49 {Eastern white pine, 
Hinckley ! { t t { {Eastern white pine=-!} 60 | red pine, 
i i i \ ' {Red Pinewwn eee ene { 58 \ European larch. 
{ t t t t t t t 
HfD, Hf Eon ! 5s !Slight {!Moderate!Severe {Slight {Northern red oak===={ 49 {Eastern white pine, 
Hinekley j 1 { H t fRastern white pine=={ 60 | red pine, 
t i ' { i iRed Pineqwewnww ene t 58 ' European larch. 
4 t t ¢ t t t t 
HSB, HSCwmmemnrnnee ! 5s {Slight {Slight {Severe {Slight {Northern red oakeee={ 49 [Eastern white pine, 
Hinckley { { t t { Eastern white pine-~{ 60 | red pine, 
t { t { t iRed PiNGwwwereeewenn 58 { European larch. 
t t t t t t t t 
MeA, MeB, MeConnema ! us {Slight {Slight {Moderate!Slight {Northern red oake==-{ 51 {Eastern white pine, 
Merrimac { { i i tEastern white pine-={ 64 { red pine. 
t 1 t 4 t t t t 
Ng wae wee anew ewe ! 39 !Slight [Slight {Slight {Slight [Red pinem=mseseneees| 71 [Eastern white pine, 
Ninigret t { { ' {Eastern white pine~| 75 { white spruce. 
t i J t t 4 t 
PaB, PaC, PbB, PbC~} 30 {Slight {Slight {Slight [Slight {Northern red oak===={ 65 {Red pine, 
Paxton { H { { t {Red pinewawasemuneve{ 67 | eastern white pine, 
{ H { H H {Eastern white pine--{ 66 | Norway spruce, 
H { | { t H ! { European larch. 
{ { H { t { ! t 
PD Damm mmr eeeeeeee {| 3r (Slight (Moderate ;Slight {Slight {Northern red oakewes} 65 [Red pine, 
4 t t { t 
{ { { { { 
{ { { H H 
! ! ! ! ! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.-=WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCiiviir——vLonvinuea 


! 
1 
' 
t 


{symbol {hazard 


i H {tion t ity H 


POC ame mmm 


PcB, 
Paxton 


Peewee wee emo 


Pipestone 


Rowen een ee 


Raynham 


RGA, RdBwwmne nee ee oe 
Ridgebury : 


REBawa meen wen 


ReA, 
Ridgebury 


SD ae ewer eee ee 


t 
! 
{ 
t 
t 
! 
t 
t 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
{ 
! 
t 
! 
{ 
i 
t 
! 
t 
1 
1 
i) 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
t 
t 
4 
t 
! 
t 
4 
1 
' 
t 
' 
t 
Searboro 
{ 

SCA, SCBeeneenenaa~ | 
Seto ! 
{ 

i 

Sth: (StBecewsucctce} 
Sudbury t 
t 

1 

1 

{ 

! 

t 

1 

t 

! 

t 

! 

t 

{ 

! 

t 

! 

t 

{ 

! 

t 

! 

t 

! 

4 

' 

t 

! 

t 

! 

t 

! 

t 

1 

t 

' 

b 

t 

{ 

! 

3 

! 


UnA, UnBew-w---ee= 
Unadilla 


Waaneenen ewe eee eee 


Walpole 


WD ame mm ent meme 


Walpole Vartant 
WO nme emer 
Wareham 


Gann nanan ene n ene | 


Whitman 


WH seers er eens oes ces ms es seo ey oer me 


Whitman 


See footnote at 


33 


4w 


hw 


ux 


5w 


20 


Ho 


30 


dw 


Uw 


Aw 


5w 


5x 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


end of table. 


Management concerns _ 


{Potential productivity 
! 


fy 
t 
t Equip- { { t t t 
{ ment {Seedling} Wind= [| Important trees {Site | Trees to plant 
| limita-{mortal- {| throw { {index { 
H i_ hazard } H t ye 
{ { 1 f ! { 
{ i { i t { 
'Moderate!{Slight [Slight {Northern red oake——-=—{ 65 {Red pine, 
H H { {Red pilnewaemewnenene! 67 | eastern white pine, 
{ { H {Eastern white pine==! 66 | Norway spruce, 
{ i { t H { European larch. 
! ! iy ! 1 4 
1 < t t t t 
\Moderate}/Severe {Slight {Northern red cak=e-=-=| --= [White spruce, 
! ! ! {Shagbark hickory-—-——{ «=~ {| eastern white pine, 
! | ! [White aSlwmw-wemaeem} wee | Norway spruce, 
{ t { {Swamp white Oakmmmnm | coe H 
1 ! 
4 { t t { t 
'Severe !Severe {Severe |Eastern white pine--! 65 |Eastern white pine, 
| { { IWhite spruces-aa.-e=! 55 | white spruce, 
{ ! { t t 1 Atlantic white=cedar. 
! t 1 ' ! ' 
t i t t t t 
{Severe {Severe {Severe [Northern red oakw==={ 57 [Eastern white pine, 
i { { lEastern white pine==| 63 { white spruce. 
{ ! ' ' 
1 t t t t t 
'Severe {Severe {Severe {Northern red cak-=--=| 57 {Eastern white pine, 
H { { {Eastern white pine-~| 63 t white spruce. 
1 ' ' ' 
{ 1 t t t t 
!Severe !Severe {Severe {Eastern white pines=!} 55 {Atlantic whitewcedar, 
t 1 {Red mapléaswwwanenen! 55 | 
! t { ! { t 
{Slight {Slight [Slight {Northern red cak-=---] 75 {European larch, 
' ! ! White aShwanemmemene} wee | eastern white pine, 
{ { { { ! ! ped pine. 
i { { t H Hl 
'Slight {Slight {Slight {Eastern white pine-=-! 60 {Eastern white pine, 
! ! H 'Northern red oake===} 45 | red pine, 
{ i { i ! ! European larch, 
t H i t H ! white spruce, 
t i i ‘ t t Norway spruce, 
! 
t t { t t t 
{Slight ‘Slight {Slight [Eastern white pines={ 75 [Eastern white pine, 
H t ! {Northern red oak~=-~} «-- | Norway spruce, 
\ | ! {White ashewaeaaweeen| «== | European larch, 
! ! ! ! | { red pine, 
{ { H H ! white spruce. 
{ ! { ! { i 
'severe {Severe !Severe {Eastern white pine~~{ 68 [Eastern white pine, 
' ! ! {Red maplewannennenne} 75 | white spruce, 
{ i { H i { Atlantic white-~cedar, 
{ { { { i ! Norway spruce. 
H { { t H { 
{Severe |Severe {Severe {Eastern white pine-~! 68 {Eastern white pine, 
t i i {Red maplew~~saemeee-! 75 | white spruce, 
t H H H H ! Norway spruce. 
{ { H i i { 
'Severe !Severe {Severe {Eastern white pine-=! 65 {Eastern white pine. 
{ { { {Red maplewnmwweaewem} 65 | 
{ i H { . ! H 
‘Severe {Severe {Severe {Eastern white pine=={| 56 {Not generally planted 
! ! ! !Red MAPLCwmmmnmmnnn— | 55 H to trees. 
! { i H H { 
'Severe !Severe !Severe {Eastern white pine--! 56 {Not generally planted 
! ! ! {Red maplem—mmamemnnm | 44 { to trees. 
1 ! 1 1 
t t t t t 


BRISTOL COUNTY, MASSSACHUSETTS, NORTHERN PART 


TABLE 7.=~WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


{ : Management concerns [Potential productivity 
Soil name and {Ordi= | { Equip= | { { ! 
map symbol Ination}Erosion | ment {Seedling! Wind- {| Important trees {Site 
tsymbolthazard { limita~{mortal~ { throw | {index 
ee i tion ity ! hazard {_ 
ies 
WnA, WnB, WnCo--nn— ! 5s {Slight {Slight {Severe {Slight {Eastern white pines={ 57 
Windsor { t H i i {Northern red oake=--{ 52 
{ t { t ! LRed Pinemmmmmennen em { 61 
H ! t H H i { 
WnDaeeenmecanennaa=} 55 {Slight [{Moderate!Severe {Slight [Eastern white pine==| 57 
Windsor ! t i H H 'Northern red oak=---~! 52 
i i t t i LRed pPinewwmewaewenne ! 64 
{ ! t t H ! { 
WPA, WrBeemeneneeme! 30 [Slight [Slight {Slight {Slight [Eastern white pine-~{| 67 
Woodbridge H ! t { t {Northern red oake=s=-=! 72 
! H H H t YRed pine@eaaneneaeene! 65 
t t t ! H H 
WS Bewewenamnmnnween! 30 [Slight [Slight {Slight {Slight {Eastern white pine--! 67 
Woodbridge t H H t H {Northern red cake~==={ 72 
{ t ! { t lRed pinewsemenenenee! 65 
Wt Bewmemmenenennene! 3x {Slight [Moderate|Slight {Slight {Eastern white pine-~{ 67 
Woodbridge ‘ t H H ' {Northern red cak~==~{| 72 
' t t H { [Red pineamaameemeane! 65 


ah eh te 


f 


Trees to plant 


stern white pine, 
ed pine. 


39 


stern white pine, 
ed pine. 


yD 


Eastern white pine, 
red pine, 
European larch. 


Eastern white pine, 
red pine, 
European larch. 


Eastern white pine, 
red pine, 
European larch. 


Tsee description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 8.—*BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


large stones, 
slope. 


‘wetness, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 


1 
s 


arge stones, 
lope. 


Moderate: 


£ 
1 
8 


rost action, 
arge stones, 
lope. 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
frost action, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


1 ' fy 
t t t 
Soil name and { Shallow { Dwellings Dwellings H Small Local roads Lawns and 
map symbol { exeavations } without with {commercial and streets landscaping 
H H basements H basements 4 buildings 
' 
i 
Ag Aanammemememmame | SLE Tht omeemmmen | SLAGNtwewwmmnme | SLI ZN tween ene | SLi gh tome mem nem | SLI ght wm new Slight. 
Agawam { H 
! { 
{ t 
AgBannmannemeemnne | SLE ght ommmmmme [SLA gn tammemnme | Slight ne= Moderate: SLI ght ~—ameweee{ Slight. 
Agawam { t slope. 
! 
< 
AMA sweeeenewemanee |! Severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: Slight. 
Amostown { wetness. wetness, wetness. wetness. frost action, 
{ low strength. 
ij 
Bd ewww am neeeeenn | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Birdsall | wetness wetness, wetness. wetness, wetness, wetness. 
t frost action. frost action. frost action. 
t 
CoBt: H 
Charlton emmemon | SLi ghtwomememme | SLightommamnmwm | Slight mmeween (Moderate: Slight-~--+--+---{ Slight. 
{ slope. 
1 
Paxtoneawnnnnnenne | Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
t wetness. frost action. wetness. frost action. frost action. small stones. 
{ 
cpBt: H 
Charltonaaaanaeee | Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: SlAgnt~—-wevea-{ Moderate: 
{ large stones. large stones. large stones. large stones, large stones. 
{ slope. 
t 
PaxtOnaawnnenenen | Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
{ wetness, frost action, wetness, frost action. frost action. large stones. 
{ large stones. large stonés. large stones. 
' 
i 
4 
t 
t 
1 
{ 
i] 
4 
{ 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
! 
§ 
1 
t 
{ 
t 
1 
t 


CsBt: 
Charlton~-s-mmeen / Severe: 
! large stones. 


evere: 
large stones. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 


s 


e 
1 


e 
1 


ro eo Ho 


emo 


arge stones. 


vere: 
arge stones. 


vere: 
arge stones. 


vere: 
arge stones. 


derate: 
arge stones. 


derate: 
rost action, 
arge stones. 


Moderate: Severe: 
large stones, slope. 
Moderate: Severe: 
wetness, slope. 
large stones, 
slope. 
Severe: Severe: 


large stones. 


vere: 
arge stones. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
large stones. 


HO 


Severe: Severe: 
large stones, slope, 

large stones. 
Severe: Severe: 
wetness, _ Slope, 


large stones. |’ large-stones. 


Moderate: Moderate: 

large stones. large stones, 
slope. 

Moderate: Moderate: 


frost action, 
large stones, 
slope. 


wetness, 


' 
t 
! 
{ 
! 
H 
! 
t 
| 
i} 
t 
1 
t 
! 
{ 
! 
! 
t 
i] 
t 
! 
‘9 
! 
1 
1 
1 
' 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
' 
t 
! 
! 
t 
' 
t 
1 
{ 
! 
' 
t 
t 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
i} 
{ 
i 
t 
1 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
{ slope. 
! 
t 
i] 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
’ 
t 
! 
{ 
' 
t 
’ 
t 
' 
t 
' 
1 
1 
t 
' 
t 
1 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
' 
t 
t 
| 
t 
' 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
t 
t 
' 
t 
! 
{ large stones. 
' 
t 
' 
t 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
frost action, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
frost action, 
large stones. 


Slight--~------ 


Moderate: 
frost action. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


ca a pe ee a a ee ee ne ce ee ee ee cn on ce ee ce ee He ee a ee ee ee Oe en ee NE a cS OS a A a A Oc em Poe am ee am Poe cts ane foam ce ome anne 


BRISTOL COUNTY, MASSSACHUSETTS, NORTHERN PART 


TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


cect: 
Charlton--------- iModerate: 
| large stones, 
i slope, 
! 
Paxton----------- iModerate: 
i wetness, 
| large stones, 
{ slope, 
ctpl; H 
Charlton-----+-+-+{Severe: 
i slope. 
t 
PaxtOna—---22-20— iSevere: 
i slope. 
cuc!l: ! 
Charlton-~-~-~---- }Severe: 


i large stones, 
Rock outcrop, | 
t 


Paxton--++------- roevere: 
| large: stones, 
i 
CuEl; ! 
Charlton-------+- iSevere: 
Slope, 


1 

{ large stones. 

Rock outcrop, H 

t 

' 
PaxtOnawewrennnnn! Severe: 
{ slope, 

large stones, 


1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
i 
De-~+---+--+--+~~~.~- ~-{Severe: 
Deerfield i cutbanks cave, 
i wetness, 
Dul ' 
Dumps } 
t 
’ 
Hf Amen nn nnnnwew ene | Severe: 
Hinckley | Small stones, 
i cutbanks cave, 
' 
Bihesseseds nce we |Severe: 
Hinckley } small stones, 
! cutbanks cave, 
t 
HfC++---------+---- iSevere: 
Hinckley ; small stones, 


cutbanks cave, 


Hinckley Slope, 
small stones, 


cutbanks cave, 


! 

t 

' 

t 

! 

t 

! 

< 

I 

t 

1 

t 

' 

t 

1 

iSevere: 

{ small stones, 
+ cutbanks cave, 
t 
' 
! 
t 
t 
t 
t 
' 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
' 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
’ 
t 
' 


HSBeneeee wenn cee ee 


Hinckley 


Severe: 
small stones, 
cutbanks cave. 


HSCawwe meme eee e nnn 


Hinckley 
MB, MC, MD—-=-2-—— 
Medisaprists 


Severe; 
cutbanks cave, 


ME Awww ewe n eee 


Merrimac 


See footnote at end of table, 


Dwellin 
with 


Dwellings 
without 


t 
i) 
t 
t 
t 
t 
! 
1 

Moderate: {Moderate: 
large stones, | large sto 
slope. i slope. 

! 
! 

Moderate: iModerate: 

frost action, | wetness, 
| large sto 
{ 
H 

Severe; ;Severe;: 
slope, | slope. 

1 
! 

Severe: {Severe: 

slope, | slope. 
1 
1 

Severe: 'Severe: 

large stones. | large sto 
t 

Severe: {Severe: 

large stones, | wetness, 
| large sto 
t 
' 

Severe: iSevere: 
slope, i slope, 
large stones, | large sto 

Severe: {Severe: 
slope, | slope, 
large stones. } wetness, 

{ large sto 
1 
1 
Severe: {Severe: 
wetness, | wetness, 
1 
i 
H 
H 
t 
! 
H 
t 
’ 


t 
' 
H 

Moderate: Moderate: 

slope. 1 slope. 
t 
Severe: iSevere: 
slope. { slope, 
t 
H 
t 
H 

Moderate: iModerate: 

large stones. {| large sto 
? 

Moderate: Moderate; 
slope, j slope, 
large stones, {| large sto 

t 
H 
t 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
4 
1 
I 
t 
x 


gs 


nes, 


nes, 


nes. 


nes, 


nes. 


nes. 


nes. 


t 
+ 
t 


Small 
commercial 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
large stones, 


vere: 


Se 
slope. 


Slight--------- 


t 
4 
t 
t 
i 
5 


81 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


Local roads 
and streets 


Moderate: Moderate: 
slope. large stones. 
Moderate: Moderate: 
frost action, large stones, 
Severe: Severe; 
slope. slope. 
Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. 
Moderate: Severe: 


large stones, large stones, 


Moderate: Severe: 
frost action, large stones, 
Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope, 
large stones. 
Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope, 
large stones, 
Moderate: Severe: 
frost action, too sandy. 


Moderate: Moderate: 
slope, slope. 
Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope. 
4 
Slight--------- iSevere: 
large stones. 
Moderate: Severe: 
slope. large stones, 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 8.~~BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT=—Continued 


{ i ! ! | ! 
t t 
Soil name and | Shallow H Dwellings i Dwellings { Small {| Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol | excavations { without t with { commercial t and streets {| landscaping 
t H basements H basements { buildings 
f { ! t { i 
{ H ! { | ! 
Me Beem wenn nnneews | Severe: [Slight—----.-2=] Slights—m-a-—=/| Moderate: [Slight—eaeemnn={ Slight. 
Merrimac { cutbanks cave.t t i slope. t | 
{ t t t H H 
MeCammeeneeewnenen ! Severe! 'Moderate: !Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
Merrimac {| cutbanks eeee slope. t slope. i slope. H slope. { slope. 
J ! 
t t t t 1 
Nowe eeeneememen | SEVEre? {Moderate: !Severe: Moderate: {Moderate: {Slight. 
Ninigret | wetness. { wetness, { wetness. { wetness, | frost action. | 
H { frost action. | {1 frost action. | { 
! ! ! ! ! 
t { t 4 t { 
Pa Bawwewmnmennvenee| Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: t{Moderate: 
Paxton ! wetness. ! frost action. | wetness { frost action, | frost action. | small stones. 
{ i ' i slope. ! ft 
i { ! ! ! | 
Pa Canaanmeerenemme | Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe: t{Moderate: {Moderate: 
Paxton { wetness. t frost action. t wetness. slope. t frost action. { small stones. 
1 
! { t { | 
PhBawnaneeenanmnme |Moderate: |Moderate: {Moderate: i{Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
Paxton | wetness, { frost action, | wetness, {1 frost action, { frost action. | large stones. 
! large stones. { large stones. H large stones. | large stones, t { 
1 ! 
{ t t t + 
PhCanennemecennene | Moderate: IModerate: {Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
Paxton { wetness, {| frost action, {| wetness, { slope. {| frost action. | large stones. 
! large stones. | large stones. | large stones. | | | 
' 1 1 { ! ! 
t t t 3 { 
PODamevwemeceemmem | Severe! {Severe: tSevere: iSevere: {Severe: {Severe: 
Paxton { slope. ‘ slope. i slope. slope. slope. { slope. 
! 
t { t | 
PC Bemaamammemeenen | Severe! {Severe: |Severe: {Severe: {Moderate: {Severe: 
Paxton | large stones. | large stones. { wetness, | large stones. | frost action. | large stones. 
t t { large stones. | H { 
{ { { : H { { 
POCamamemnanemneen | Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Moderate: {Severe: 
Paxton ! large stones. { large stones. | wetness, { slope, ! frost action. | large stones. 
t H ! large stones. | large stones. } { 
1 ! t ! ! } 
t i t i Ls 
Paamamnrnenmeannm | Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Severe:; {Moderate: {Severe: 
Pipestone | wetness, { wetness. | wetness. { wetness. { wetness, { wetness. 
! cutbanks cave.! H { { frost action. | 
i { { ! H { 
Pgl, H H { { ! { 
Pits { { t t H { 
Roane wennnewennwen | Severe: \Severe: {Severe: iSevere: {Severe: iMcderate: 
Raynham {| wetness, { frost action, | wetness. { frost action, {| frost action, | wetness. 
| H wetness. t ' wetness. | wetness. { 
! 
t 1 - t { 
RdA, RdBaaswennne | Severe: {Severe: {Severe: iSevere: {Severe: {Severe: 
Ridgebury | wetness. { wetness, | wetness. ! wetness, | wetness, {| wetness. 
iu { frost action. t | frost action. | frost action. | 
! i) ! 
4 t t 1 
ReA, ReBaeeweanene | Severe: {Severe: lSevere: {Severe: {Severe: iSevere: 
Ridgebury { large stones, | large stones, { large stones, | large stones, | wetness, { large stones, 
{ wetness. { wetness, { wetness. { wetness, | frost action. | wetness. 
i ! frost action. | { frost action. | { 
! i) { | { 1 
t t t t 
SDewameneeweneenen | Severe! {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
Scarboro | wetness. { wetness. { wetness, { wetness. { wetness. ! wetness. 
! ! ! ! t i) 
t t t { t t 
So Aanewewnennnwwee |Moderate: !Moderate: {Severe tModerate: tSevere: {Slight. 
Seto ' wetness. | wetness. ! wetness. { wetness. i frost action. { 
! ' 1 
t t t t t 
ScBewnn-nnewewwnn! Moderate: {Moderate: ' Severe: {Moderate: {Severe: {Slight. 
Selo { wetness. {. wetness. {| wetness. { slope, { frost action. |} 
! { { ! wetness. ! ! 
{ { { { H ! : 
StA, S€Bw-s-eee--={ Severe: Severe: {Severe: Severe: Moderate: {Slight. 
Sudbury | wetness, { wetness. ! wetness. | wetness. ! wetness, i 
{ cutbanks cave,{ t { it frost action. | 
| small stones. } H { H H 
t 1 ' i) ! ! 
t t t 1 1 t 


See footnote at end of table. 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


BRISTOL COUNTY, MASSSACHUSETTS, NORTHERN PART 


UD. 
Udorthents 


Un Aww n ene ne 


Unadilla 


UN Bem ecer ete menses ms mene 


Unadilla 


Urt, 
Urban land 


Wa eee ewe eee 


Walpole 


WD am en 


Walpole Variant 


WC wee emma mmm ee 


Wareham 


WD ee meee wna memmmem 


Westbrook 


We, Wheemneecewece 


Whitman 


Wnhewme were mame 


Windsor 


Wn Bow eee e eee ene 


Windsor 


WN Coneeee een wnwe 


Windsor 


Wn Damen meee wean 


Windsor 


WrA, WrBwenemwnmne | SEVEre! 


Woodbridge 


WS Beww nnn nnwnnnene | Severe! 


Woodbridge 


Wt Bown mene eee 


Woodbridge 


TABLE 8.=-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 
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t ! 4 ' ! 
1 t i t 4 
Shallow { Dwellings H Dwellings { Small {| Local roads | Lawns and 
excavations |{ without { with { commercial | and streets {| landscaping 
L basements 1 basements _{ buildings of 
{ { H / i 
H H t ! { 
H { H H H 

SLightwmewememe | Sli ghteweeenmnn | Sli gntamamemene | Sli ghtamnamanen !Moderate: {Slight. 

{ t { | low strength. { 
1 t t t t 
Slightemmmanenn | Sli gnteoeemmmen | Slightaoannennne | Moderate: tModerate: {Slight. 
! H { slope. t low strength. } 
{ { { { { 
{ ! H i t 
H H ! ! H 
{ i { { H 

Severe: tSevere: Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 

wetness. { wetness, { wetness, { wetness, | wetness, { wetness. 
frost action. ! ! frost action. t frost. action. i 
t t t t 

Severe: {Severe: {Severe: tSevere: {Severe: {Severe: 

wetness. { wetness, | wetness. { wetness, { wetness, { wetness. 
{ frost action. t H frost action. frost action, ' 
{ { t { 

Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
wetness, t wetness. { wetness. ! wetness. | wetness. { wetness, 
cutbanks cave.} | i too sandy. 

t 4 t 

Severe: {Severe: {Severe: tSevere: (Severe: Severe: 
wetness, { wetness, | wetness, { flocds, i wetness, { wetness, 
floods, : floods, | Floods, | wetness, { low strength, | floods, 
excess humus. t excess humus. -{ excess humus. H excess humus. { floods. { excess salt. 

t i t t t 

Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: iSevere: {Severe: 

wetness. { wetness, { wetness. { wetness, { wetness, { wetness. 
t frost action. { H frost action. | frost action. 
t t t 

Severe: {Slight ---~--—= | SLi ght—-~w-wene | SLi ghtowweeenee |Slight---------! Severe: 

cutbanks cave.| { H H { too sandy, 
H { t { { droughty. 
t. t ! H t 

Severe: {Slight emmenmwene [Slightweomaneen | Moderate: [Slight~~-------/ Severe: 

cutbanks cave.} i | slope. { { too sandy, 
t t H i | droughty. 
! ! i H t 

Severe: {Moderate: {Moderate: iSevere: {Moderate: iSevere: 

cutbanks cave.} slope. i slope. t slope. { Slope. { too sandy, 
H ! { t | droughty. 
t { H { H 

Severe: tSevere: {Severe: |Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
slope, i slope. { slope. { slope. i slope. { slope, 
eutbanks cave.} { : H | too sandy, 

t i { ' droughty. 

t { { t t 

(Severe: {Severe: Severe: {Severe: Slight. 
wetness. frost action. i wetness. frost action. { frost action. 

t t 1 t t 

{Severe: [Severe: iSevere: {Severe: tModerate: 
wetness, t frost action. i wetness. t frost action. } frost action. i large stones. 

t t { t 3 

Severe: {Severe: | Severe: Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
wetness, | frost action, | wetness, { frost action, | frost action. | large stones. 
large stones, ‘ large stones. t large stones. { large stones. { t 

a 3 


tsee description of the map unit for composition and behavior of characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 9.=SANITARY FACILITIES 


{Some terms that deseribe restrictive soll features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," "good," and "fair." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


fT ! ' ! 
7 t t t t 
Soil name and | Septic tank { Sewage lagoon |} Trench H Area t Daily cover 
map. symbol | absorption H areas t sanitary i sanitary ! for landfill 
i 8 H t landfill {____dandfild i: 
! t { t t 
H H ! i | 
ABA, AgBewnemmmnnenn | Slight} wawneenen | Severe: [Severe: {Severe: IGood. 
Agawam | ' seepage. { seepage. ! seepage. t 
! ' J ! 
t t t t t 
AM Awaaanewnennenenee ! Severe! [Severe: {Severe: iSevere: tGood. 
Amostown { wetness, | wetness, { wetness, | wetness, { 
| peres slowly. | seepage. { seepage. i seepage. H 
! ' ' ' ' 
t t t t t 
Bdenenanecenweenanen | Severe! Severe: !Severe: [Severe: {Poor: 
Birdsall | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. { wetness. | wetness. 
! peres slowly. t t t 
! 
t t t t t 
CoBe: ! H H { ! 
Charltonewenwweewen | SLI ght ewenanew---! Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 'Good. 
! H seepage. { seepage | seepage, t 
! ! iy 1 
t t t t t 
PaxtONaamamewwnannm | Severe: (Moderate: {Severe: lSevere: {Fair: 
! peres slowly. slope. ' wetness, t wetness. | small stones. 
! ! 
1 t t € 1 
CpBe: H { | i i 
Charl tonaaawewweene |Moderate: tSevere: {Severe: tSevere: {Fair: 
{ large stones. t seepage. t seepage, seepage. t large stones. 
! 
t t t t 4 
Pax tOnwnanmvenemene | Severe: t{Moderate: {Severe: {Severe: {Fairs 
| peres slowly. { slope. | wetness. | wetness. | large stones. 
! { t ! { 
Cpc?: H H H t H 
Charltonwewewenna— | Moderate: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Fair: 
| large stones. | seepage, { seepage. | seepage. | large stones, 
slope. t ' H slope. 
t t t t 
PaxtOnawennmnnnenen | Severe! {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Pair: 
{ peres slowly. ' slope. wetness. t wetness, | large stones. 
! 1 
{ t t t t 
CsB2; { H H t ! 
Char ltonamamamnmeme | Severe: Severe: {Severe: {[Severe: {Poor: 
! large stones. ' seepage, i seepage, t seepage, i large stones, 
! 
{ t t t { 
PaxtONanwaneeenemne | Severe: Moderate: iSevere: |Severe: {Poor: 
| peres slowly. { large stones. { wetness, { wetness. | large stones. 
{ t | large stones. } ! 
{ t t H { 
CsC2; { t ; t ! ! 
Char ltonmameanmmwea} Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
| large stones. | seepage, | seepage. | seepage. | large stones. 
! ! i i) ' 
H t Slope. t { t 
{ t t t { 
PaxtOnanammeemnemen | Severe! Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
| peres slowly. | slope. | wetness, | wetness. {| large stones. 
{ H { large stones. H t 
H t i ! t 
CtB2: | t t t { 
Charl ton------e0--=!/Moderate: !Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Fair: 
{ large stones. { seepage. t seepage, | seepage. i large stones. 
! i] ' 
t { A t t 
PaxtOnawamememennnm | Severe! Moderate: {Severe: {Severe: {Fair: 
{ peres slowly. | slope. { wetness, wetness. ! large stones. 
! 
{ { t 
ctc?: ' H ! t ! 
Char ltonwwanewewwe= | Moderate: {Severe: tSevere: {Severe: lFair: 
{ large stones. {| seepage, | seepage. | seepage. | large stones, 
! | slope. { { ! slope. 
i H H ! { 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4 ! 1 t i] 
1 t t ! + 
Soil name and H Septic tank ! Sewage lagoon |} Trench H Area { Daily cover 
map symbol ! absorption i areas H sanitary i sanitary | for landfill 
fields f | landfill H landfill H 
t t t t 
y t t t ! 
cece 
; $ t 1 $ i 
Paxton------++-----/ Severe: {Severe 'Severe: \Severe: {Fair: 
i perecs slowly. | slope. } wetness, | wetness, | large stones. 
t 1 t t 
, ' t ! ' 
ctDe: t i ' i ' 
Charl tonwenwaceneeen} Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: |Poor: 
} slope. | seepage, ! seepage. i seepage, i slope, 
i } slope. ' | slope. | 
t t t t 
! 1 t ! , 
PaxtOnwwereernernnn=} Severe: {Severe: \Severe: iSevere: }Poor: 
} slope, | slope. | wetness, + slope, i slope. 
sae i percs slowly. i 1 wetness, i 
sUCe: t ' ' 1 ) 
Charlton-----------}| Severe: Severe: iSevere: {Severe: iPoor: 
| large stones, } seepage, i seepage, | seepage, {| large stones. 
i } Slope. i t i 
eats 
ock outcrop. ' 1 ’ t ! 
t t t t t 
4 t ! i ! 
Paxton------------- |Severe: iSevere;: {Severe: {Severe: }Poor: 
| percs slowly. i slope. } wetness, | wetness, | large stones, 
> H ! large stones, } ' 
CuES: ‘ H i i i 
Charlton----------- Severe: {Severe {Severe: 'Severe: }Poor: 
! slope, | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, | slope, 
' large stones, i slope. ' slope. | slope, t 
z t t t 
1 t t t ’ 
Rock outcrop, H : i H H 
t 1 t t t 
t t ’ 1 1 
Paxtonqqnwennnneeen |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: tPoor: 
{ slope, | slope. } slope, } slope, { slope, 
i peres slowly. H | wetness, | wetness, | large stones. 
' ' ! large stones, {| H 
t t t t 
i i 1 5 iT 
Den wwwewn ence weenenn | Severe: ;Severe i Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
Deerfield } wetness, | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, i; thin layer, 
H } wetness, i wetness, ; wetness, | area reclaim, 
: | too sandy. t H 
Du i i H H H 
Dumps t i t t T 
ee 
HA, HfBeeee-n-e----] Slight! ---.-----!Severe: }Severe: iSevere: }Poor: 
Hinckley i ! seepage, } seepage. | seepage. ; £00 sandy. 
t t t 
t 1 1 t , 
Hf C222 2-2 nee eee 'Moderatel: {Severe Severe: {Severe: lPoor: 
Hinckley 1 Slope, i slope, } seepage. | seepage. } too sandy. 
t t t t t 
t $ Seepage. ' + ' 
t t i t t 
t t 5 iy s 
HfD----+------------ iSevere: iSevere: {Severe: iSevere |Poor: 
Hinckley i slope, i slope, t seepage. i slope, H slope, , 
H } seepage, t + Seepage. ; too sandy. 
t t 1 1 t 
4 ¥ t 2: t 
HEE---~-+--~-------- |Severe: iSevere: {Severe {Severe {Poor: 
Hinckley i slope. i slope, | slope, { slope, | slope, 
H { seepage. ! seepage. | seepage, i too sandy, 
t t t 
4 ! 1 1 4 
Hs Bowe wn necennewn=} Moderate: {Severe: {Severe: fSevere: }Poor: 
Hinckley H large stones, | seepage. i seepage. { seepage. } too sandy. 
t t t t 
’ H) t t ' 
HsC----+---+--~-~-----| Moderate: 'Severe iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Hinekley | slope, { slope, { seepage. { seepage, it too sandy. 
| large stones. } seepage, H H i 
t t t t t 
! ! rT y 4 
MB, MC, MD@. H i H H i 
Medisaprists : : } H H 
t t t t t 
4 t t ! t 
MeA, Meb------+------/Slight! -~--.-----/Severe: {Severe: 'Severe: }Poor: 
Merrimac H | seepage. i seepage, i seepage. | thin layer, 
| H ! too sandy. 1 ' area reclaim, 
t t t t i 
' ! t ' iJ 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Area 
sanitary 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Trench 
sanitary 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Septic tank 


map symbol absorption 


t 
! 
Soil name and | 
i 
t 


Ng wm m en nnn en nen enn ne 
Ninigret 


Pab~-~~-~~---------- 


Paxton 


PDD ween wne cence nennn 
Paxton 


et 


Paxton 


Paxton 


PC www er tee enn en 


Pipestone 


Pge 
Pits 


Ramen wne nnn ccc nee nen 


Raynham 


Rd Anwwcc cen n wee een 


Ridgebury 


Rd Bown www nce ce en ene 


Ridgebury 


ReA, Rek-~++-------- 
Ridgebury 


StA, StB-+---+------ 
Sudbury 


Moderate!; 
slope. 


Severe; 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
peres slowly. 


severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe; 
peres Slowly, 
large stones, 


Severe: 
peres slowly, 
large stones, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
percs slowly, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
percs slowly, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
percs slowly, 
wetness, 


Severe: 

large stones, 
percs slowly, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 


wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


See footnotes at end of table, 


slope. 


slope, 


derate: 
arge stones, 


FO 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Slight----s-----< 


Slight-n---na--==- 


derate: 
lope, 


= 
no 


derate: 
arge stones, 


KO 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


wetness, 
seepage, 


Severe; 
seepage, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 

Severe: 

wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe; 
seepage, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


too sandy. 


large stones, 


large stones. 


large stones, 


vere: 
eepage, 


oo 


e 
wetness, 
seepage. 


evere: 
wetness, 


e 
slope, 
wetness, 


severe: 
wetness. 


vere: 
etness. 


=o 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage, 


evere: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


severe: 
wetness, 


vere: 
etness, 


vn 
zo 


evere: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Poor; 
thin layer, 
area reclaim, 


a 
thin layer, 
area reclaim, 


Fair: 
small stones, 


Fair: 
small stones, 
rge stones. 
air: 
large stones, 


Poor: 
slope. 


or: 
arge stones, 


tC. 


or: 
arge stones, 


ro 


or: 
oo sandy, 
eepage,. 


“acto 


or: 
etness. 


zo 


oor: 
wetness, 
small stones, 


or: 
etness, 
mall stones, 


“eo 


wetness, 
large stones, 


or: 
etness, 


zo 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim, 
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wetness, large stones, 


i t i { i 
Soil name and H Septic tank { Sewage lagoon |} Trench H Area ! Daily cover 
map symbol i absorption : areas i sanitary t sanitary i for landfill 
Hl fields i Hl landfill i landfill H 
{ { i i i 
! ! | | 
1 I 1 ' 1 
Udorthents H i i 
t t t 1 ' 
UnA~--—= sthheceescas /Slightbessesssees= lS] ightos-2~ssee—5 1 Slight------.---- iSlight------ w----!Good. 
Unadilla i 
1 t 1 1 ‘i 
UnB-~-~+------------- | Slight----------- {Moderate: {Slight----------- |Slight----------- iGood, 
Unadilla slope. 
4 ! 1 ! ' 
ure i i f i i 
Urban land 
! ! 1 4 $ 
Wa wwwcemceccceeseoes | SEVEre: {Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Poor: 
Walpole | wetness, | wetness, | seepage, { seepage, i wetness, 
seepage, wetness, wetness, 1 
' ! 1 1 $ 
WOwnemmmenemececcnna | Severe: 'Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Poor: 
Walpole Variant } wetness, i wetness, { wetness. i wetness, } wetness, 
: : | | thin layer. 
H i H i { 
WCnn enn n meee ewcenen | Severe: |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: !Poor: 
Wareham } wetness, | seepage, i seepage, | seepage, { wetness, 
i ! wetness, wetness, 1 wetness, 
y 1 t 1 1 
WD wan nnn nnn nn }Severe: iSevere: {Severe: jSevere: {Poor: 
Westbrook | wetness, | wetness, i wetness, | wetness, } excess humus, 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods. | wetness. 
excess humus, excess humus. 
' t t } 1 
Wg, Whe------------- {Severe;: \Moderate: iSevere: |Severe: {Poor: 
Whitman | wetness, { small stones, | wetness, { wetness. { wetness, 
peres slowly. | H 
t 
' t t 1 1 
WnA, WnBe-----------/Slight! --..-----!Severe: 'Severe: \Severe: {Poor: 
Windsor seepage. seepage. seepage. foo sandy. 
1 1 t ! 1 
WnC----------------- \Moderatel!: {Severe: i Severe; iSevere: {Poor: 
Windsor | Slope, | Slope, | seepage, | seepage. | too sandy. 
i i; seepage. ! i i 
H i H I i 
WD wow w ween wwweene | Severe: jSevere: iSevere: {Severe: }Poor: 
Windsor | slope, | slope, | seepage. i slope, | Slope, 
' seepage. seepage, too sandy. 
4 ' ! ! | 
WRA, WrBwwnnnnnnennne | Severe: |{Moderate: Severe: {Severe: {Fair: 
woodbridge | peres slowly, i} small stones. { wetness. { wetness, | small stones, 
| wetness, H | H i 
H H H ! { 
WS Ba wenn we eee een {Severe: {Moderate: {Severe: {Severe: {Fair: 
Woodbridge | peres slowly, | large stones. | wetness, i wetness, { large stones. 
| wetness, i i { i 
i H i H { 
Wt Bown wc ce wcweeceoe= | Severe: |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
Woodbridge H peres slowly, large stones, i wetness, i wetness, i large stones, 
1 ' ' t 1 
t t t t ! 


lExcessive permeability in places allows pollution of ground water. 
2See description of the map unit for composition and béhavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," and "poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


J ! ! 
t t ui 
Soil name and Roadfill t Sand { Gravel { Topsoil 
map symbol t { { 
x i- = ! ; i ! 
AGA, AgBeaeemmamememmen | COOdsemmmeemnewnmamem | GOOG se ae meee ee me COO deem mma emememamam 1 GOOd, 
Agawam 
AN Annee nceeneenenen | Pair: Poor: Unsuited: Good. 
Amostown frost action, excess fines. excess fines. 
low strength. 
Bd anne wewenewwwwnmwene | POOR: Unsuited: Unsuited: Poor: 
Birdsall wetness, excess fines. excess fines. wetness. 
frost action. 
coB!: : 
Char lt onaemeemewmewe | GOOd sa wamownemamenme | Unsuited: Poor: Fair: 


excess fines. excess fines. small stones. 
Unsuited: 


excess fines. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Paxtonennnawnnmmenewe {Fair 
frost action. 


CpBt, cect; 


Charltonaamamanemnmme=e | G00 deme em e 


! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
! 
t 
1 
t 
t 
! 
t 
H 
! 
t 
1 
t 
! 
t 
{ 
t 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
! 
1 
! 
+ 
{ 
1 
t 
' 
{ 
H Poor: 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
{ 
! 
1 
1 
t 
! 
£ 
! 
t 
{ 
' 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
{ 
1 
4 
! 
4 
! 
t 
! 
t 
1 
' 
! 
t 
! 
t 
{ 
t 
i) 
{ 
! 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 


large stones. 


Poor: 


Unsuited: 
e excess fines. 


xeess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
large stones. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


ir: 


Pax Ona maa eermeenm mom | Pa 
frost action. 


csBt, csct: 


Charltonaeweweeenanon | Fair: Unsuited: Poor: Poor: 
large stones. excess fines. excess fines. large stones. 
PaxtONawmnawemewmemen | Fair: Unsuited: Unsuited: Poor: 
frost action. excess fines. 
ctl, cect: 
Char ltonmacemeewewewe | GOO semen enenn { Unsuited: Poor: Poor: 


excess fines. excess fines, large stones. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


F Unsuited: 


excess fines. 


Poor: 
large stones, 


air: 
frost action. 


Paxton aaememmeememneen 


ctp?: 
Charltonaw--neeeneenene {| Fair: Unsuited: Poor: Poor: 
slope. excess fines. excess fines. large stones, 
slope. 
Pax toOnwneweewenwennn=|{ Fairs Unsuited: Unsuited: Poor: 
frost action, excess fines. excess fines. slope. 
cuct: 
Charltonawwemmemenewe | Pair: Unsuited: Poor: Poor: 


large stones. excess fines, excess fines. large stones. 


Rock outerop. 


PAX CONwnnewmemnememeen | Fairs Unsuited: Unsuited: Poor: 
frost action. excess fines. excess fines. large stones. 
Char Lt onanmemmanemane (POOP: Unsuited: Poor: Poor: 
slope. excess fines. excess fines. large stones, 
slope. 


! 
t 
t 
t 
1 
{ 
1 
{- 
1 
{ 
i) 
t 
1 
{ 
! 
{ 
1 
t 
t 
t 
' 
t 
1 
{ 
! 
{ 
t 
! 
i} 
-. 
{ 
! 
{ 
i] 
t 
! 
t 
1 
{ 
f 
t 
\ 
t 
' 
t 
! 
i) 
! 
t 
! 
t 
' 
if 
i) 
+ 
1 
t 
1 
t 
! 
excess fines. { large stones. 

\ 
t 
1 
{ 
i) 
{ 
! 
t 
1 
{ 
1 
ij 
! 
t 
1 
t 
1 
{ 
i 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
' 
t 
! 
t 
1 
{ 
{ 
! 
t 
1 
t 
{ 
1 
t 
| 
1 
i 
+ 
! 
{ 
| 
' 
t 
t 
{ 
Rock outerop. t 
{ 


t 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
{ 
! 
{ 
! 
! 
{ 
CuE?;: t 
t 
! 
t 
| 
{ 
: 
t 
1 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Unsuited: 
e 


Unsuited: 
Paxton frost action. xeess fines. excess fines. small stones. 


PDB, PDCawmwmmmewwnnme | Fairs: Unsuited: Unsuited: Poor: 

Paxton frost action. excess fines, excess fines, large stones. 
PD Devan memeeme {Fairs Unsuited: Unsuited: Poor: 

Paxton frost action. excess fines. excess fines. slope. 

PCB, PCCmmmmmmmmemmmme | PALr s Unsutted: Unsuited: Poor: 


Paxton frost action. excess fines. excess fines. large stones. 

Pear renenrenmmmamammmn | POOR! COOdamammemenaeneeane | Jnsuited: Poor: 

Pipestone wetness. excess fines. wetness. 

Pgt 

Pits 

Rome mweneeneeeeenneeee | Poor: Unsulited: Unsuited: Poor: 

Raynham frost action, excess fines. excess fines. wetness, 
wetness. 

RdA, Rd Ba mmm mm mmnmmmn f POOP: Unsuited: Unsuited: Poor: 

Ridgebury wetness, excess fines. excess fines. wetness, 


frost action. small stones. 


4 ! ! ! 
t t 1 
Soil name and H Roadfill t Sand t Gravel { Topsotl 
map symbol I H { t 
ane Been zens ie eee (eae Oe ere 
H ' { H 
t t t t 
CuEt: H ' i H 
PAxXtONaenaememmnemmn | POOP! lUnsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
{ slope. { excess fines. { excess fines. i slope. 
' iy 
t t i { 
De am ewan men meee | 600d eee me | GO Odaaeewenenameememe | Unsuited: {Poor: 
Deerfield ! ! { excess fines. ! too sandy. 
H ! { { 
dul, ! t { { 
Dumps i { { H 
{ H i i 
HEA, HEB, Hf Co mwamemmm | C00 deem m ewe ew eee een | G0 0ds eee meme em mene | GOO deem emeememeenme {| POOP: 
Hinekley H t { 1 too sandy, 
i | { ! area reclaim. 
! ! 4 1 
t t t t 
HE Danweeweenenwennennm | Fairs 1 G0 0d eae w ene enene | GO0d eee eee emeeemen | POOF! 
Hinckley { slope. t { { slope, 
! ! { ! too sandy, 
| H { ! area reclaim. 
' ' ! ' 
t t { t 
Hf Ean mee eenennemmnmen | POOrS 1600d mem ee meme emmne | GOO deme eewennmemamne | POOP: 
Hinekley { slope. ! { i slope, 
{ H i 1 too sandy, 
H ! | area reclaim, 
1 1 ! 
t t q 
HSB, HSCeeemeeewenenee} Fair: | Good awe ewe ween me meme | G00 dane e ne nile seen aie owes | POOTS 
Hinckley { large stones. | { { large stones, 
t t { 1 too sandy. 
H H { ! 
MB, MC, MDT H H { { 
Medisaprists t H | 
1 
t t 1 
MeA, MeBewee ne eeenm eee |! G00 d awe me eee eee | G00 dae eee meee me | FOOD awe nmmen | Fatr; 
Merrimac { { { { thin layer, 
H H H H area reclaim. 
{ t { H 
MeCanmeneweneneennewne | G00d www m eee eee eee |G 00d mee ee eee wn wee | G00 d amen eememmee [Fairs 
Merrimac H H { { slope, 
! { | { thin layer, 
t i ! ! area reclain. 
! ' 1 
t t + t 
Ng wane mnemame | Pairs 1G00da-aameeewewenneee | Pair: {Good. 
Nintgret t frost action. t t excess fines. ' 
t ! t t 
PaB, PaCanmneeemecene | Fair: ! ! {Poor: 
! i { { 
H t ! { 
H | { ! 
' 1 ! 4 
t t t t 
{ t i { 
! t i) 1 
t t 1 1 
t ! ' 1 
t £ t d 
' J 1 1 
t t t 4 
H H | H 
! H ! H 
: ' ! t 
t t ft 1 
! i 1 ! 
t t t 1 
H H ! I 
{ t { { 
4 ' t ' 
t t t t 
1 4: 1 1 
{ t t i 
4 1 ! i] 
t t t t 
1 ' 1 ' 
t t t 1 
' 1 4 ! 
t t t t 
H ! { | 
$ 1 1 1 
t t t 4 
! ' ! ' 
{ t t { 
! ' 1 ! 
t t t t 
{ ! { { 
1 ! 1 ! 
t t t { 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.-=CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~=Continued 


' 
t 
Soil name and Roadfill 


! { 
Sand i Gravel { Topsoil 
map symbol H H 


1 
t 
! 
{ 
! 
t 
1 ' 1 ! 
t t t t 
{ { H i 
REA, ReBawaaaenecmanen | POOP! {Unsuited: tUnsutted: {Poor: 
Ridgebury { wetness, | excess fines. t excess fines. { wetness, 
frost action. | i large stones. 
4 
SD owen eeewwwenneenene= | Poor! [GO0d men weenie memammmn | POOP! {Poor: 
Searboro { wetness. H | excess fines. { wetness, 
{ too sandy. 
! 
4 
SCA, SeBeeeemnnwnnneee | Fair: {Poor: {Poor: {Good. 
Scio {| low strength, { excess fines. { excess fines. H 
! frost action. { t { 
{ ! ! { 
StA, St Beweeeeeenewnn={ Fair: [00d mm ae emer nememn | GO0demamemeeeewenemennn | Fair: 
Sudbury { wetness. { { { small stones, 
{ { i | area reclaim. 
{ t ! i 
upt, { { t { 
Udorthents t i t t 
1 t + { 
UnA, UnBeaeeenememeene {Fairs lUnsuited: {Unsuited: {Good. 
Unadilla { low strength. { excess. fines. | excess fines. H 
' ' 
4 t t { 
url, t { | ! 
Urban land { { { 
4 
t Lj t 13 
Waeecnneeeneenwnnnmeene | Poor! {Fair: {Fair: {Poor: 
Walpole { wetness. { excess fines. t excess fines. { wetness. 
t ! 
t t t { 
Ubawnee ke ndacmneeeman | POSE T {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
Walpole Variant { wetness. H excess fines. excess fines. | wetness, 
! { { i 
Wee were een wemnneeee !POOr! {Fair: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
Wareham { wetness. { excess fines. ! excess fines. { wetness, 
i t ' too sandy 
{ t { 
WDeeeeeeenwmnneneneane |POOr! {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
Westbrook { excess humus, t excess humus, { excess humus. ! wetness, 
| wetness. ! t { excess salt. 
! { ! 
4 t t 
WE, Wieraneeeenwemnen |POOr: iUnsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
Whitman { wetness, { excess fines. { excess fines. { wetness. 
i frost action. t t ! 
t t t H 
WA, WB, WnCw-meeemnn | G00d ere ee mw en we mn | GO0d aaa meee meme | POOL: {Poor: 
Windsor H i t excess fines. H too sandy. 
1 
t t t { 
Wi Deweecwennwmnneeweee | Pair: | GO0d meee eee ee nnwe | POOP! !Poor: 
Windsor { slope. t { excess fines. { slope, 
t t too sandy. 
t 1 
WA, WrBeaeneeeneeeee= |} Poor: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Fair: 
Woodbridge ! frost action. ! excess fines. excess fines. { small stones. 
' rT 
t x { { 
WSB, Wt Beemeccnmmewnen | POOF: fUnsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
Woodbridge { frost action. t excess fines. ' excess fines. { large stones. 
t 1 
Oe i rae Ae eS ny le tt Re 


Tsee description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


that the soil was not evaluated] 


t t 1 i 1 ! 
Soil name and j Pond | Aquifer-fed j Drainage {| Irrigation } Terraces and }{ Grassed 
map symbol it reservoir {| excavated = j H i diversions | waterways 
H areas ponds i Hl H H 
t t t t . 
t t t ! I ' 
H H H H ! i 
ABA, AgBwawennnnw-- {| Seepage, No waterawen---{Not needed----—{Slope, {Slope, }Slope, 
Agawam } slope. i i ! erodes easily,} erodes easily.; erodes easily. 
! | | | Seepases | | 
! t 1 t 1 5 
AMAw--w nee ------- | Seepage--------j Slow refill----{Favorable~----- tFast intake, !Not needed----- |Favorable. 
Amostown i i i | seepage, i i 
t t t t t 
4 ! rT t ] ! 
Bd----+-+--------- | Favorable--<---/Slow refill----{Poor outlets---|Not needed-~--- iNot needed--~-~ iWetness, 
Birdsall i i i ; { i rooting depth, 
ent H ' i i erodes easily. 
oB!; 1 i 1 ! ! 1 
Charlton-«e.+----} Seepage, [No water-------{Not needed-----j Seepage, | Slope+---+------ iSlope. 
; Slope. i i } slope. i ' 
' t 1 t t 
1 ? s ' ' ! 
Pax ton--++------- iFavorable, \No water------- tNot needed-----!Rooting depth, {Peres slowly, {Percs slowly, 
i slope. i i i erodes easily. | erodes easilys} ere 3 
erodes easily. 
cpB!, cpc’, csBt, | . 
esc!, ctal, ctcl,! i i ; i i 
cept: H H { H H H 
Charlton--------{!Seepage, INo water------- INot needed----- Seepage, lLarge stones, jLarge stones, 
! slope. i ! i sree stones, slope. slope. 
' t 1 y Slope. ' 1 
{ j H ' i i 
Paxton~--------- {Favorable, iNo water-~----- }Not needed----- {Rooting depth, iLarge stones, jLarge stones, 
i si . H ' | erodes easil eres slowly. ercs slowly. 
pa | large stones’ | ie aa ” 
cucl, Cugt: i 1 i i i | 
Charlton--------- i Seepage, [No watera--- iNot needed-~---; Seepage, iLarge stones, Phares stones, 
{ slope. | t | large stones, ; slope. } slope, 
i i ' } slope. i i 
Rock outcrop. : i ! i i 
t t 1 t 
1 1 t 4 t 1 
PaxtOnennaneneeen | Favorable [No water-e-—s---{/Not needed----- Rooting depth, }|Large stones, {Large stones, 
1 . 
I slope. i erodes easily, | percs slowly, peres slowly. 
large stones, 
ae 
Dewan neeeneerenen= | Slope, {Deep to water, {Slope, iSlope, Slope, iSlope, 
Deerfield { seepage. ! cutbanks cave.} cutbanks cave.} seepage, ' too sandy. H 
H H H ! fast intake. | | 
Dut 
Dumps i i i i i i 
t t 1 t t 
t J t 4 1 1 
HfA, HfB, HEC, H i i H H t 
HfD, HfE~-------- {Slope, No water-------/Not needed---+={[Slope, {Slope, 'Slope, 
Hinckley | seepage. i { | droughty, 1! too sandy. ! droughty. 
} H i ! fast intake. 1 
t t t t 
1 rT t t t ' 
HsB, HsC------ w---{Slope, INo water-------!Not needed----- }Slope, {Slope, iSlope, 
Hinckley | seepage. | | ! droughty, | too sandy, | droughty, 
i | ' ! fast intake. {| large stones, i large stones 
t t t t t 2 
me, Mc, mot, | ! | | | | 
Medisaprists H { ' i i 
t t t 
! J t s I ! 
MeA, MeB, MeC-----/Slope, \No water-~~-~-~- INot needed----- {Slope, iSlope, {Slope, 
Merrimac | seepage, i H {| fast intake, | too sandy. ; droughty. 
i H } i droughty. i i 
i i H i H i 
Ngwwmww ne wwewcene= | Slope, {Deep to water {|Slope---------~- {Slope, {Slope, ;Slope, 
Ninigret | seepage. ; { wetness, | wetness. | wetness, 
i { i } seepage, i i 
i H i H H H 
PaB, PaCewneeenewe {| Favorable, INo waterensen\-/Not needed----- Rooting depth, }Percs slowly, {Peres slowly, 
Paxton | slope. i } erodes easily.; erodes easily. slope, 
t t t t 
H i H H H 
' 4 t # ' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Absence of an entry indicates 


erodes easily. 


92 


Soil name and 
map symbol 
H areas 


PbB, 
PoB, 
Paxton 


PbC, PbD, 


Pewee eminem 


Pipestone 


Pgt, 
Pits 


Ranma eee 


Raynham 


RGA, 
Ridgebury 


ReA, 
Ridgebury 


SD- mene eee eee eee 


Scarboro 


SeA, 
Selo 


Sta, 
Sudbury 

upt, 
Udorthents 


UnA, 
Unadilla 


Uri. 
Urban land 


Wd ewe ee eee eee 


Walpole 


WD eeeeeens oot ees se ene ees se ew 


Walpole Variant 


WC semen aren 


Wareham 


WD sree cr ses es woos mr ce er em 


Westbrook 


W memes eee se cen 


Whitman 


Wheaten 


Whitman 


WnA, WnB, Wnc, 


Wn Dawe ee ewww eee 


Windsor 


WPA, WrBeesan---e~ 


Woodbridge 


See footnote at end of table. 


PCC mmr mr mrmrm mv 


Rd Baweeee wenn 


RE Bawa 


SCB ane eee ew em 


St Bamewm mmm ee 


Un Beweneeeee= 


! { 1 

t t 

: Pond ! Aquifer-fed {| Drainage 

H reservoir { excavated ' 

H H ponds t Rao 
! 


Favorable, 
slope. 


Seepage, 
slope. 


Slope, 
seepage. 


Excess humus, 
seepage. 


Seepage, 
slope. 


Seepageenw=an ene 


Favoradleamnmam 


Slopeaa-eeee neem 


SLOpe mannan em men 


Seepag @m----em— 


Seepage~~~---—~ 


Seepagewmmneamm 


Favorablew+a--— 


SCCPAZ wn mmnwm 


Favorableww—ea= 


Favorabléwmmam= 


Slopewan mene nem 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 11,-=WATER MANAGEMENT==Continued 


No wWaté@reamanem 


Favoradlemenman 


Slow refill--=- 


Slow refillaam= 


Large stones, 


slow refill. 


Favorabdleaamame 


Slow refilleaa-= 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


Favorableananam 


Slow refill. 


Favoradlenammmam 


Salty water--==— 


Favoradleseemmn 


Large stones~—~ 


No watereennnee 


Deep to water 


Cutbanks cave 


Wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly, 
poor outlets. 


Wetness, 
peres slowly. 
Cutbanks cave, 


wetness. 


Cutbanks cave 


Poor outlets, 
wetness. 


{Cutbanks cave, 
wetness, 
poor outlets. 


Flocds, 
wetness, 
excess salt, 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Peres slowly, 
slope. 


Pavorableamama= 


Not neededamamam 


WetnesSaaenenee 


Not needed=mamm 


Irrigation 


Not neededs-e--}Rooting depth, 


erodes easily. 
Fast intake, 


a 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Wetness-~-----~ 
Wetnessa-eeenn~ 


Wetness~—-----= 
Slopeaeammeweme 


Seepage, 
wetness, 
slope. 


Favorabdl emmammm 


Wetness, 
seepage. 


Wetnessaweeenee 
Wetness, 
seepage, 
fast intake. 


Not needédwenam 


Wetnes Saeeeeeee 


Wetnes S=-s- meee 


Droughty, 
fast intake, 
slope. 


Peres slowly, 
rooting depth. 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Large stones, 
peres slowly. 


Wetness, 
peres slowly, 
erodes easily. 


Wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Wetness, 
large stones, 
peres slowly. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


oo sandy. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Wetness, 
piping. 


Piping, 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Large stones, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Piping, 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Peres slowly, 
slope. 


Not neededwnmam 


WetneSS~~ seman 


WELN ESS eemmmeee 


Not needed-—-—=— 


Grassed 
waterways 


Large stones, 
perces slowly. 


Droughty, 
wetness. 


Wetness, 
peres slowly, 
erodes easily. 
Wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Wetness, 

large stones, 

percs slowly. 
Wetness. 
Slope, 

e 


rodes easily. 


Wetness, 
slope. 


Erodes easily. 


Wetness. 
Wetness. 


Wetness. 
Not needed. 


Wetness, 


e 
percs slowly. 


Large stones, 
Droughty, 
slope. 


Peres slowly, 
slope. 
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TABLE 11.~-WATER MANAGEMENT=—Continued 


! t { ! { ! 
Soil name and | Pond { Aquifer-fed | Drainage { Irrigation ! Terraces and |! Grassed 
map symbol { reservoir { excavated t t { diversions t waterways 
fot oe ee oe PS apeas: oe pO nds eh Ae tt 
{ ! { { ! H 
{ { i H { ! 
WSB, WtBew-weeneee {Slope, !Deep to water, |Percs slowly, {Peres slowly, {Peres slowly, {Percs slowly, 
Woodbridge { large stones. | large stones. {| slope, { large stones, {| slope, { slope, 
t H ! large stones. | rooting depth.| large stones. | large stones. 
wet et SS ih as ee Nn 


Ttsee description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 12.—-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soll features are defined in the Glossary. See text for 
definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 
not rated] 


fe) 
percs slowly. peres slowly. large stones. large stones. 


fy 1 ' 4 ' 
t t t { t 
Soil name and { Camp areas | Piente areas } Playgrounds {Paths and trails} Golf fairways 
map symbol H ! H H H 
{ 4 4 ' ' 
api cpl ere iain or — ab. ee 
! ! ' § ' 
t t t t t 
! H i { t 
Ag Awana meneneemenewwnn | S11 gitanwmemwmnn | SLI gh twee wemmeen | SLI GN twmem meme | Sli gnteownewwenn | Slight. 
Agawam ! { { H i 
H t H H H 
AgBanwame mene emeewmmmen {SLi ghtemnenmewwe | Sli ghteceeneneee | Moderate: [SLA ghtwmemmmnee | Slight. 
Agawam { t slope. t H 
4 
t t t t t 
AM Aww wren mnn ee wewewnnn | SLi gn beeen en | Slight waemememen | Moderate: [Slight~senmewmen | Slight. 
Amostown H H H wetness. t ! 
{ t t t t 
Bd awn meena wee | SEVEre; {Severe: 1 Severe: tSevere: {Severe: 
Birdsall t wetness. wetness, wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
t 
CoBt: { H H t ! 
Charl ton—-~-nnnnweene | SLi gh bonne enn e nm | SLi ght —-w---e--- [ Moderate: [SLi ghtowmnnnnnnn | Slight. 
' ' ! 1: ' ' 
t t t Siope. t t 
H i i { { 
PaxtONawmammewnwewen | Moderate: [Sli ghtaewssannn | Moderate: [Slight~-n-..---=}Moderate: 
{ peres slowly. { i peres slowly. { { small stones. 
{ i i { { 
cpBt: t { H H H 
Char ltonaanaweneeanan | Moderate: [SLA gh bwnwmamnmen | Moderate: {Moderate: 'Moderate: 
{ large stones. } t large stones, { large stones. { large stones. 
' ' t ! ' 
t t i slope. { t 
{ H { { { 
PaxtONenwmaameemmewee | Moderate! [SLight—-—-ws--——|Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
‘ percs slowly. { t peres slowly. i large stones. { large stones. 
t t t { t 
cect: { { H { i 
Charl ton----eam-----= | Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe: iModerate: {Moderate: 
{| large stones, {| slope. { slope. { large stones. { large stones. 
! slope. i { { H 
H H { { ! 
Pax tONewmmnewmmnwenen |Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
! peres slowly. {| slope. t slope. i large stones. i large stones. 
' ' 1 
t t 1 { t 
csBt: { H | { ! 
Char ltonaamammnewenen} Severe! {Moderate: [Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
{ large stones. ' large stones. ‘ large stones. { large stones. { large stones. 
! 
{ t t 1 t 
Paxlone~aamewwnenvene | Severe: iModerate: [Severe: (Severe: !Severe: 
{ large stones. ! large stones. ' large stones. | large stones. ! large stones. 
' ! ' 
t t t t t 
csc}: ! t t { i 
Charlton----sexenennn | Severe: {Moderate: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
t large stones. i large stones. { slope. large stones. { large stones. 
' ! 
t t t t t 
PaXtOnwannnwnnneeewee | Severe! {Moderate: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
{ large stones. ! large stones. ! slope. i large stones. | large stones. 
! t ! t H 
ctBts { t ' { { 
Charlton weneamen | Moderate: [Slight~-esesewee} Moderate: Moderate: {Moderate: 
{ large stones. | i large stones, { large stones. ! large stones. 
t i] ! 1 1 ' 
t t + Siope. { t 
{ ! ! H { 
Paxt Onaamemamnnnnnene | Moderate: {Slight~-~------=| Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
1 
i 
t t t { t 


See footnote at end of table. 


Soil name .and 
map symbol 


ctct: 


Pax tonwweneenewen 


ctpt;: 


Char ltonaaasemenneman 


Pa&X CON emer emnememae 


cuct: 


Charl tonwanwenenemnnm | 


Rock outcrop. 


Pax tOnanennewe 


CuEt: 


Charlton=s--—— 


Rock outcrop. 


Pax bONnam- ewe Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 

Deaaanun Se in i ee a a. {Moderate: 
Deerfield { slope, 

{ too sandy. 

H 
Dut, H 
Dumps { 

! 
Hf henna neennernenwenee | SLE gh teneeeeeem 
Hinckley H 

H 
Hf Bawnweceewewweewnwe {SLi ghtaweewemeee 
Hinckley { 

1 

t 
Hf Canecccmmnommawnmame |Moderate: 
Hinckley { slope. 

' 

t 
Hf Deaseneosenenmenenen | Severe! 
Hinckley { slope 

{ 
Hf Eee meee eee wom! Severe 
Hinckley H slope 

t 
Hg hewsecacmaninn ne ~{Moderate: 
Hinekley { large stones. 
HS Comme eene ~vewwnewem {Moderates 
Hinekley { slope, 

t 


ne a ec 


Rete a ee en ee ee ene. 
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TABLE 12.=-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=Continued 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 


large stones, 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


large stones. 


See footnote at end of table. 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
ag 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
8 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


1 
{ 
Playgrounds iPaths and trails 
dD) eect 
Se: —! = 
{ 
{ 
{ 
evere; {Moderate: 
slope t large stones. 
evere; {Moderate: 
slope large stones. 
{ 
evere: Moderate: 
slope { large stones, 
slope. 
evere: {Moderate: 
slope | large stones, 
{ slope. 
{ 
! 
evere! {Severe: 
slope. { large stones. 
d 
| 
{ 
evere: {Severe: 
slope { large stones. 
| 
evere {Severe: 
slope { slope, 
{ large stones. 
| 
i 
{ 
evere: {Severe: 
slope { slope, 
large stones. 
oderate: {Moderate: 
too sandy. { too sandy. 
t 
! 
r) 
i 
{ 
[Slight~eneeeene [Slight---.--.n2- 
1 
d 
! 
[SLi ght~-neeenene 
{ slope. { 
H 
evere: [SLi ghtanmecemnn 
slope. { 
{ 
evere: {Moderate: 
slope H slope. 
{ 
evere: {Severe: 
slope. t slope 
1 
oderate: i{Moderate: 
slope, { large stones, 
large stones. i 
{ 
evere: {Moderate: 
slope. { large stones, 
{ 
t 


M 


iS) 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Mo 
large stones. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones, 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Slight. 
Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Oe ce ae a oe ee a ee PO ne ce A i ee a en wee A at ee A FE te ee A eo oR A CO A oe oe oe at eam en ome rina on ne oO ae ce wee | 


{Severe: 
islope. 


t. 
{Severe: 
{slope. 


tSevere: 
{ large stones. 


t 
i 
{ 
{Severe: 
{ large stones. 
! 
{ 


Golf fairways 
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TABLE t2.=—~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 


i] i] t ! ! 
{ 4 t t 1 
Soil name and { Camp areas { Pienic areas } Playgrounds {Paths and tratls! Golf fairways 
map symbol ! H H t t 
Rca cence een eee eee OD a, Leeann eee eo 
{ { t t | 
! ! { i i 
MB, MC, MD 1, H { i I ! 
Medisaprists i t 
{ { t t 
Me fame wcenwenenmwmmne | SLi ghtoesmemmme | SLi gh towememmwmen {SLE Zh tamwmmnewen | SLA GN bawmwnwenee{ Slight. 
Merrimac | ' t t i 
| 4 t t t 
Me Bawe wenn neem emnnene | SLI ght emeewmmmen | SLI GH en ammmnnen | Moderate: [Slightasaseemeee{ Slight. 
Merrimac H t i slope. H ' 
t t t t { 
MCCommamwnnnemenamenen |Moderate: Moderate: {Severe: 'Slightwamesueene |Moderate: 
Merrimac ! slope. t slope. H slope. i ‘ slope. 
! 
t t ' ' t 
Ng anen mene ween en memenm | SLE GN Cemmamemewn | SLi ght wewene= | Moderate: [Slightmenemvewnn} Slight. 
Ninigret | H wetness, t t 
+ 
t + t t 
Pa Bowne wenn onnmmaeen | Moderate: [Slight--.--w-.—{Moderate: [SLI gH bana | Moderate: 
Paxton peres slowly. t i percs Slowly. t 1 small stones. 
t t t t t 
Po Come wene we eweewnneee | Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe: [SLi ght~.wwwemeee | Moderate! 
Paxton H peres slowly. { slope. i slope. i t small stones. 
t t t t t 
Ph Bemcewenenaeneneene |!Moderate: [Slight~-ssesea- | Moderate: {Moderate: (Moderate: 
Paxton | peres slowly. t peres slowly. H large stones. large stones. 
' 
+ t t t 
PHCaacemncenameemawe | Moderate: {Moderate: Severe: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
Paxton |! peres slowly. { slope. t slope. large stones. H large stones. 
! 
t { t { 
PLD anneeewneneemmame | Severe! |Severe: {Severe: Moderate; Severe: 
Paxton { slope t slope. ‘ slope. i large stones. slope. 
t t t t t 
PCBaaeemanwemrvemnwene | Severe: {Moderate: }Severe: 'Severe!: {tSevere: 
Paxton large stones. t large stones. ‘ large stones. | large stones. {| large stones. 
iq 
t t t i 
POCammaenawenneeennnne | Severe: iModerate: {Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
Paxton } large stones. | large stones. {| slope, { large stones. {| large stones. 
t { i large stones. { ! 
x ! 
t t { t t 
Peewee ewe weeenewnenen | Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Moderate: {Severe: 
Pipestone | wetness. | wetness. { wetness. ! wetness, | wetness, 
{ H { ! too sandy. ! 
! { H H { 
Pgt. H H H ! 
Pits H { { H { 
t { { H t 
Rawenenceenammewenmen | Severe! {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Moderate: 
Raynham { wetness. t wetness, t wetness. i wetness. | wetness, 
i] 
t t 1 1 
RdA, RdBewanmn we eeenmnn | Severe: [Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
Ridgebury | wetness. t wetness. t wetness. | wetness. { wetness, 
! § ! 
t t 4 t t 
REA, REBwamnaenennmmne | Severe: {Severe: [Severe: Severe: \Severe: 
Ridgebury { wetness. | wetness. { large stones, {| wetness. i large stones, 
{ t { wetness, | wetness. 
t ' 
t t 4 t 
SDeeann nn eeeenenenemne ! Severe! |Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
Searboro { wetness. wetness. { wetness. i wetness. { wetness. 
1 1 
t { t { 
SO Aawennrreeneneneenen !Moderate: [SLI ght +-—msmmeee |Moderate: Moderate: {Slight. 
Scio | wetness. i { wetness. | wetness. { 
! t ! H { 
SOB sewer rennwenen | Moderate: [Slight-emwwmene | Moderate: {Moderate: {Slight. 
Selo | wetness. ! { slope, 1 wetness. ! 
iH t | wetness. { : 
i t { { { 
St leew ennereweneeweeen | SLAGN baw weneenne! SLI ghtaweeeeewee | Moderate: 1Slightawassenene! Slight. 
Sudbury t H t wetness. H H 
H i ! ! H 


See footnote at end of table. 


Soil name and 


map symbol 


St Bawwwaw wenn nnn new mem! SLA gh bwwn nnn nn 


Sudbury 


upt, 
Udorthents 


UN Aven nnn eee eee 


Unadilla 


UT) B wt ees tee a et rer ee es ere erm 


Unadilla 


urt, 
Urban land 


Wy ne ec eee eee ee rs 


Walpole 


Wain ee eee 


Walpole Variant 


WO awww ee ene 


Wareham 


WD mam mes ee 


Westbrook 


Wl eee eee eee weer erm en 


Whitman 


Wheseescenccccee cect 


Whitman 


Wn, WnBewnannen meen 


Windsor 


WAC etme ces snsine en one ae so et es enemas 


Windsor 


WN Downe e ne ee een 


Windsor 


WA, Wr Benn eee 


Woodbridge 


WS Bonne nen e nee e ene 


Woodbridge 
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' 
t 
{ Camp areas 
H 
iT 


Slight~~~-~-~-~-- 


Slight+.0-----= 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe; 
wetness. 


t 
! 
1 
! 
t 
' 
t 
i 
' 
t 
' 
t 
1 
t 
! 
t 
' 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
! 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 
! 
1 
t 
' 
t 
§ 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 
1 
i 
' 
t 
{Severe: 
{ wetness, 
{ floods, 
! excess humus. 
1 
t 
{Severe: 
{ wetness. 
' 
t 
I 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
5 
t 
{ 
! 
t 
1 
t 
I 
' 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 
1 
t 
! 
t 
' 
1 
t 
t 
' 
t 
' 
1 
1 
t 
! 
t 
' 
t 
4 
{ 
1 
{ 


Severe: 
large stones, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
peres slowly. 


Moderate; 
peres slowly. 


Wt Reeve ee ne ee enenennem | Severe! 


Woodbridge 


a 


| large stones. 
! 


Pienic areas 


severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
excess humus, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


i 


Slight~--~-~---- 


Slight--~~--~~-~ 


Slight------+~-- 


Slight—aeeseneon 


Slight=--------- 


Playgrounds 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Sli ght~---nneen— 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
excess humus. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


evere: 
large stones, 
wetness. 


s 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 


e 
large stones. 


Paths and trails 


Slight~cewwene 


SLA ght sa-neenene 


Slight~--~--~--+ 


Severe: 


e 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
slope. 
Moderate: 

large stones. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


{ 
{ Golf fairways 
4 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 


e 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


oo sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
excess salt. 


wetness. 


e 
too sandy, 
droughty. 


e 
too sandy, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
slope, 
too sandy, 
droughty. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
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1 
{ 
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t 
’ 
t 
! 
{ 
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t 
1 
t 
{ 
' 
t 
! 
t 
t 
t 
' 
i 
' 
i 
' 
y 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
! 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
! 
! 
t 
! 
t 
4 
at 
' 
t 
1 
| 
{ Large stones. 


1 See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 13.s=WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


{See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and “very poor.” 


soil was not rated] 
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tsee description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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[The symbol < means less than; > means greater than. Entries under "Erosion factorse-T" apply to the 
entire profile. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not available or were not estimated] 


: | ; { {_ Risk of corrosion ! Erosion 
Soil name and { Depth | Permea~ |Avatlable} Soil { Shrink-swell } { t__faetors _ 
map symbol : { bility | water { reaction | potential { Uneoated {| Concrete | t 
l loapactty |} | stee H 
{inde | indin {a 
t - 4 t t t t t 
AGA, AgBeewmnamnwen} Omf0 | 2.086.0 $0.13=0.25} 5.16.0 | Lowammennn wenn | LOW ee emee | Hi ghwenmee | { 3 
Agawam { 10-24. 2.0—6.0 [O.tt-0.2t] 5.16.0 | Lowaweeme! High { { 
t 24—32 { 2.0~20 [0.11-0.18% 5.1~6.0 { wom {Highe= { { 
32~60 t 6.0=20 10.01—0.091 5.1+6.0 | LOWawwwman ¢ High t 
cae 7 i t t t t { 
AM Awa eee e ne women? 0-9 | 2,086.0 $0. tt~0. 18) 5. 126.5 {Moderate {Moderate { 0.28 | 3 
Amostown { 9-24 | 2.0-6.0 [0.06-0.15} 5.16.0 Moderate {Moderate { 0.28 } 
H 24~60 10.06~2.0 10.09—0.241 5. 1-723 (Moderate {Moderate t 0.49 { 
t t t t { t { 7 t 
Bdewwemenceenneenen! 097 | 0,262.0 $0. 1720.30] 4.5—6.0 [LOWsewmmnmmnnn | Hi gheaewmme | Hignaemene} O49 | 3 
Birdsall 7-24 | 0,260.6 $0. 15-0.26! 5. 147.3 [LOWam em ee lHigh----e— {Hi gh--——w— {0.49 | 
1 2-60 10.06=0.2 [0.15=0.26! 5.1=7.3 [LOWemeeenenene PHighs-saee | High-sse { 0.49 ¢ 
H t H H { { { { ! 
CoB: ! { { { { { { { { 
CHAP to na wma $ 0=2 |} 0.6=6.0 $0.08-0.23! 4.5—6.0 [LOWeanmennnnnn! {High-ee—---{ 0.20 | 3 
12-29 |} 0.6—6.0 $0.05~0.20! 4.5-6.0 [LOW mmm mmm mmm : lHi ghee 10.43] 
t 29=65 t 0.6—6.0 10.050 164 4.56.0 pepe recri beeen) Cc aaea 0.43 H 
t { { t t t 
Paxtoneneannre nam t 0-3 f 0.6=6.0 $0.08-0.231 4,505.5 [Lowennnnnennne [LOW+seenee iModerate { 0.24 { 3 
1 3~30 { 0.6+6.0 [0.06+0.20! 5.1+6.5 |Low-—--- eee | Low-seeee— {Moderate ! 0.43 } 
1 30=57 $0.06-0.6 $0.05=0.12! 5.106.5 | LOWamememem ame [Loweeeemee!Moderate | 0.17 { 
! { { { { { ! i { 
CpBt, Cpct: ! H ! ! } H ! H ! 
Charltonamanannemm! 022 | 0.6—6.0 10.08=0.23} 4.5=6.0 | Lowamnamnammnn [LOW=-esnem {Highameee={ 0.17 { 3 
{ 2m29 | 0.6—6.0 [0.05=0.20] 4.5=6.0 | Loweenmnammenn | LOWeweemen | Highmammme! O43 | 
t 29-65 t 0.6~6.0 10.05-0. 161 4,5-6.0 {Low ween ee {Low evocune {High Sans 0.43 } 
t t t t { t t t 4 
PaxtOnweeeeneeenen} On3 | 0.6=6.0 $0.08=0.23! 4.525.5 | LoWweaenenemenn | LOWecnemae} Moderate {| 0.24 | 3 
P  3—30 | 0.6=6.0 $0.06-0.20! 5.126.5 | Lowaenamemnenn | LOWeweenen {Moderate |! 0.43 | 
1 30=-57 $0.06-0.6 $0.05=0.12! 5.146.5 | LOWamm ee mm ene | Loweesene- {Moderate ! 0.17 | 
H t { H { ! { { { 
csB1, Csct: H H H ! | ! H | ! 
Charltonawmmawewen} Omn2 | 0.66.0 10.05—0. 15] 4.5—6.0 | Lowamaaaamnmme | LOWmemememn fHigneamenen! 0.17 | 3 
{ 2—29 | 0.6—6.0 $0.05=0.20} 4.5=6.0 | LOWammmemmmeme | LOWeem amen} Ht themeene! 0.43 | 
{ 29-65 ' 0.6~6.0 10-.05~0. 16¢ 4.5~6.0 {LOWa== meee eee {Low Hee LHL gh=—mmme| 0.43 
t 53 t t { t t { 
PAxtOneemememmemme} On | 0.666.0 10.0500. 15! 8.505.5 | Lowe meme nnn |LOoWeewemem {Moderate | 0.24 | 3 
§  3=30 | 0.656.0 [0.0650.20! 5,126.5 [LOWamnmmmamnne | LOWaewemen {Moderate { 0.43 | 
£ 30=57 {0.06-0.6 [0.05-0. 42! 5,126.5 | LOWeeweeneeene | LOWeee enn {Moderate | 0.7 
t i t { { i { { 
ctBt, ctct, ctpt: | ! | i ! | | 
Charlton-~+~-~+-~~ f O-2 | 0.6-6.0 !0.08~0.23] 4.5-6.0 JL { a) 
{ 2=29 | 0,.6-6.0 10.05-0.20! 4.5-6.0 [L H ! ! 
t 29-65 0.66.0 10.05=0 164 4.56.0 {Low See a alert a 0.43 
t t t t 
PaxtoOnwnawennnenen { 0-3 {| 0.6+6.0 {0.08-0.23% 4.5-5.5 {L tModerate {| 0.24 | 3 
{  3=30 { 0.6~6.0 10.06-0.20! 5.1-6.5 [L {Moderate ! 0.43 | 
{ 30<57 [0.06+0.6 [0.05-0.12] 5.1-6.5 {L 1LoWaeemeee!Moderate | 0.17 | 
! { { { { { ! { 
cuct, CuEt: { ! { { { { ' { 
Charlton na { Om2 | 0.6=6.0 [0.05+0. 45! 4.5+6.0 LHi gheaaaon !o.t7 $ 3 
£  2—29 | 0.6=6.0 $0.05=0.20) 4.5=6.0 | LoWamm me memn mn | Lowasameme | Hignwmemen! 0.43 | 
29—65 i 0.6=6.0 10 O5—0. 16 4,.5=6.0 [LOWawamamaamme | LOWsmmmemn {Hig ha mmmmm | 0.43 { 
t t t t t t i t 
Rock outerop. { i { { { i { H H 
! ! { { { f t ! { 
PaxtONawamnenmmenme! On3 | 0,666.0 $0.05—0.15! 4.5—05.5 | LoWammmeamnmne | LOoWamenmem!Moderate | 0.24 $ 3 
$  3=30 | 0.6=6.0 [0.06=0.20! 5.1-6.5 | Loweenennnene | Low=e=eeee {Moderate | 0.43 | 
30-57 10.06~0.6 10.05~0. 12{ 5.1-6.5 iModerate t 0.17 { 
t t t t t t 
Deeeneeemmmnnnwwene! Oett | 6.0820 $0.07~0.13} 4.5=6.0 THighwmee 1 5 
Deerfield { tt-26 | 6.0-20 {$0.01+0.13! 4.5-6.0 | 
i 26-60 t >20 10.01=0.084 4,5-6.0 { 
t t t t 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.~=PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS==Continued 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.—s—PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS--Continued 


H fl H t { {__Risk of corrosion | 
Soil name and {| Depth | Permea~ {Available} Soil { Shrinkeswell | t : ! 
map symbol H { bility | water {| reaction {| potential { Uncoated {| Concrete | 
q ! toapacity | ! {est H H 
t in {| in/pr | In/in | RH t t i t 
t t t { t { t 4 
RGA, Rd Bawawennee nen 1 0-3 | 0.6—6.0 10.06-0.24! 4,5-5.5 |Lowawewenenann} VHigh=wwwee! 0.24 
Ridgebury 1 3=20 | 0.6-6.0 $0.04=0.20) 4,505.5 [Loweemennenena! = [Hi ghee 1 0.32 
20~60 | <0.2 | =--  [ 5.1-6.0 (Low aa ies {Highqaa—e| 0.24 
' 
t t 1 t 
ReA, ReBe~-—= suases £023} 0,646.0 10,060.24! 3.5=5.5 | LoWeeememneeme | Hi ghannan= {Hi gheaewee 1 9.24 
Ridgebury £ 3—20 $ 0.6—6.0 $0.04—00.20) 4.5—5.5 | Lowamenneeeene | Highe~ss-— {Hi gh==sse— {0.24 
£20060 | <0.2 0 f mmm £5 166.0 TLC mmm mmm nnn paegiasesee Aeheessen| 0.24 
' ' 1 
t t t t t t t 
Sbacncesnneccwcceee 1 0-6 | 2.0—6.0 [0.07=0.23} 4.5—6.0 [LOWsemmneeeene {Moderate [High=----=] --- 
Searboro 1 6mt2 | 6.0—020.0}0.01-0.13] 4.56.0 ~-{Moderate {Highsaeene} one 
i 12-60 i 6.0=20.0f0.0T=0.13) 4.5=6.0  [LOWmemanmam nmin iModerate {HL ghomnome| — 
! ' 
t t i t { t 
SCA, ScBeeneneee wane { O—B f 0.6—2.0 [0.18m0.21} 4.5=6.0 | LOWnemmmmnwnnn {Moderate {Moderate {| 0.49 
Seto { 8—26 | 0.6=2.0 $0.97-0.20} 4.5-6,0 [Lowe ememmnenne {Moderate {Moderate { 0.64 
| 26-66 10-06-20 10.02-0. 194 5.1+6 ~~~ {Moderate iModerate { 0.64 
: ' 
t t { { t t t 
StA, StBeennewe wane} Omnt7 | 2.0—06.0 $0. 10—00.25! 3.6—6.0 | LOWemm mmm | LOWee mma {Moderate ! 0.17 
Sudbury 1 7—22 | 2,026.0 $0.07—0.181 3.6-6.0 [LoWs--eenenne {Low==mmeee!Moderate | 0.17 
{ 2260 $ 6.0=-20 {$0.01+0.06! 3.6+6.0 [Low---emnm weme |LOWeewemem | Hi ghaennee| 0.17 
{ t { i i ! { H 
upt. { { { ! ! { { { 
Udorthents { | i | | { i ! 
{ { { { ! { { ! 
UnA, UnBw--------- 1 m7 $ 0.6—2.0 10,18-0.21) 4,526.0 [LoWweenammmmmmen! LOWwsamamee|Moderate | 0.49 
Unadilla 1 7=28 | 0.6=2.0 }0.47-0.20{ 4.5=6.0 [L {Moderate { 0.64 
1 28-60 [0.06220 {[0.02—0.19} 5.t=7.8 {L {Moderate { 0.64 
| H { i { ! ! 
urt, H H { H H ! H 
Urban land ‘ | H t t 
q { t * 4 t 
Waaweem eee eee e eee ~) 0—3  $ 2.0=-6.0 $0. 10+0.23! 4546.0 fLoWeneemnmmeme | LOWenmemem | Hi gn=eemwe { 0.20 
Walpole { 3=26 $ 2.0-6.0 $0.07=+0.181 4.546.0 [| LOWewemnmnneem | LOWeeeewen {Highea.--= { 0.28 
26=60 { 6.0=20 10.0T=0.131 4 .5-6.0 {LOW=~~—~ eee [Lowessecee NEED ee { 0.17 
t t t t ( { 
Wiesoenth eens 1 Qe | 2,066.0 10,100.23) 4.525.5 | LOWem mmm mnen | LOWeee ene | Hi ghaweene 1 0.20 
Walpole Variant {  3—mt2 { 2.0=6.0 [0.10=0.15] 4.5=5.5 [| Low--eewnennne | Lowsseeaem | Highensene { 0.28 
{ 12—28 | 2.0=6.0 {0.10-0.15} 4.5-5.5 [Low-s-seem THighawame=!} 0.28 
t 28~60 10.06=2.0 10.05=0.20} 4525.5 simosein| Lowsennnen High ete t 0.49 
t { t t { { 1 
Woe ene eee { 0=6 | 6.0—20 {$0.0680.15} 3.6=5.5 {Moderate [{High---+-- { 0.17 
Wareham {  6—36 | 6.0=20 [0.0t=0.13] 3.6+5.5 {Moderate |Higha=—-—=.=/] 0.17 
t 36=60 ‘ 6.0=20 10-01~0. 101 3.65.5 {Moderate [Highawnmnn | 0.17 
t t t t t t 
WD amen eee enn 1 0-35 | 0.6=20 $0. 18-0.35} 5,147.3 [Low-----~ ~~-~~! High---~- ~|High---~-= _— 
Westbrook t 35=60 H 0.6=2.0 10. 160.261 5.6=7.3 tHigh erent Bec eoceers| 0.64 
! 
1 t ¥ t { B t 
We, Whawnneeeneenwn t 0-8 { 0.6—6.0 [0.08—0.28} 4.5—=6.0 [Hi gh=---—= PHA gem mrm mm 1 0.24 
Whitman 1 8=t7 | <0.2 { ame $ 4.5=6.0 [Hi gh-=--m— [Highw-eee={ 0.24 
t 1760 | <0.2 Pomme EAS =6.0  [LOWna mam mne women [HL g haw emen | HA gh amen | 0.24 
t t t t t t ¢ t 
WnA, WnB, WnC, WnD={ 0=8 {| 6.0=>20 {0.08=0.12] 4.5=5.5 [LO Ween meme | LO Warmer mmm {High----<— 1 0.17 
Windsor { 8=30 | 6.0—>20 }0.02—0. 121 4.5-5.5 [Low--ae<= omen | LOW eee THighsm—amem! 0.17 
H 30-68 | 6.0—>20 10.0t-0.08% 4.5-5.5 {Low eee | LOWaeewmem | Hi ghammmmm | 0.17 
1 
t t t t { t t t 
WrA, WrBewennne women} 0-8 | 0,686.0 [0.08—0.231 5. 126.0 | Lowenenween ~=-~!Moderate {Moderate {| 0.24 
Woodbridge { 8-30 | 0.6=-6.0 [0.06-0.201 4.5—6.0 [LOW=--e-emn enn e [Moderate {Moderate | 0.43 
H 30~62 10.06~0.6 10.05-0. 12t 5.1-6.0 cepacia ig sa iModerate { 0.17 
t t t t t t t 
WS Bowne ween eee nee 1 0—8 |! 0.6—6.0 $0,080.23} 5.1-6.0 [Low--------~ ~~{Moderate {Moderate {| 0.24 
Woodbridge { 8=30 | 0.6-6.0 10.06-0.20} 4,526.0 | LOWsanwwsene ~~!Moderate {Moderate |} 0.43 
i 30-62 $0.06-0.6 10.05~0. t2¢ 5.1=6.0 {Low ener wae {Moderate iModerate t 0.17 
i] ! 
t . t { t t t 
Wt Beane mene nenne 1 Q=3 | 0.6=6.0 $0.08—0.23} 5.106.0 |Lowamaeneeeee=!Moderate {Moderate {| 0.24 
Woodbridge {  3—30 | 0.6—=6.0 [0.06—=0.20] 4.5-6.0 [Lowa—-a—=—: ~eeen!Moderate {Moderate { 0.43 
‘ 30—62 10.06-0.6 10.05~0. 124 5. 146.0 [LO Warman mm nme ~!Moderate {Moderate H 0.17 
4 ! 


isee description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


as "rare," "apparent," 


Absence of an entry 


SOIL SURVEY 
TABLE 16.-<SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 
The symbol < means less than; > means greater than. 


indicates the feature is not a concern] 


[The definitions of "flooding" and "water table" in the Glossary explain such terms 
"prief," and "perched." 
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BRISTOL COUNTY, MASSSACHUSETTS, NORTHERN PART 


TABLE 16.-=SOIL AND WATER FEATURES-=Continued 
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Frequency {| 
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Rea, 


Soil name and 
map symbol 
RdB, 
SO Beaneewmame 
St Beam emeeee 
UN Bowman me sear ares meme 
Witnwiacamaneemnin, 


Ridgebury 
Waee meee eee e 
Walpole Variant 
W Came ew ns erm mr ere eres 
Wareham 
WD) arene eee meme 
Westbrook 
WnA, WnB, Wnc, 
WD seme eee 
Windsor 
WrA, WrB, WsB, 
Wt Bee eee eee wwe 
Woodbridge 


Shainin emcees 
Walpole 


RdA, 
RE Bavwm warm ee eee 
Searboro 

SecA, 

Selo 

Sta, 
Sudbury 

upt, 
Udorthents 

Una, 
Unadilla 

url, 

Urban land 
Whitman 


Whee nccccccccsu 
We, 


Isee description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 17.s=CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that the soil is a taxadjunet to the series. See text for a 
description of those characteristics of the soil that are outside the range of the series] 


Soil name 


' 
t 
i 
t 
AQ AWEaM amen se ee H 
AMOSCOWN ame me meneame | 
Birdsall-~+-------~ wane nen | 
Charlton wane nnn enna name H 
Deer fieldanannamnnnnnnanmen | 


HAN CK LOY wom mem n mma neme | 


*Merri Macewewwewwe ween ewe ! 
Ninigret= isto mai oe | 
Pax tOfeamemenewnnnwammmeme | 
PA PESCONCamann nnn ween we ! 

§ RAY NAM wenn mem ee : 


Ridgebury -meseceeeemeeeene | 
SCarboroewameneseeceneweme | 


SO4 0 were a me merece mae 


Unadl llawanannnenen ene eene H 


Wal po Leeeomeneneneeneneeme | 


Family or higher taxonomic class 


Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy=skeletal, mixed; mesic Typiec Dystrochrepts 
Coarse=loamy, mixed, mesic Typie Dystrochrepts 
Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Typic Humaquepts 
Coarse~loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepts 

Mixed, mesic Aquie Udipsamments 

Sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Udorthents 

Sandy, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepts 

Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy=skeletal, mixed, mesic Aquic Dystrochrepts 
Coarseeloamy, mixed, mesic Typic Fragtochrepts 

Sandy, mixed, mesic Entic Haplaquods 

Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aeric Haplaquepts 
Coarse=wloamy, mixed, mesic Aeric Fragiaquepts 

Sandy, mixed, mesic Histic Humaquepts 

Coarseesilty, mixed, mesic Aquic Dystrochrepts 

Sandy, mixed, mesic Aquic Dystrochrepts 

Coarse=silty, mixed, mesic Typic Dystrochrepts 

Sandy, mixed, mesic Aeric Haplaquepts 

Coarse=loamy, mixed, acid, mesic, Aeric Haplaquents 
Mixed, mesic Humaqueptic Psammaquents 

Eute, mesic Typte Sulfihemists 

Coarse=jloamy, mixed, mesic Typic Fragiaquepts 

Mixed, mesic Typic Udipsamments 

Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Fragiochrepts 


= . 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Hinckley-Medisaprists-Windsor: Nearly level to steep, 
Excessively drained soils that formed in glacial outwash, 
and very poorly drained organic soils 


Paxton-Whitman-Ridgebury: Nearly level to moderately steep, 
well drained to very poorly drained soils on glaciated uplands 


Paxton-Woodbridge-Ridgebury: Nearly level to moderately 
steep, well drained to poorly drained soils on glaciated uplands 


Charlton-Rock outcrop-Paxton: Nearly level to steep, well 
drained soils and Rock outcrop on glaciated uplands 


Raynham-Scio-Birdsall: Nearly level to gently sloping, 
moderately well drained to very poorly drained soils that 
formed on old lakebeds 


Compiled 1978 
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SOIL LEGEND 


#The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil name. The second letter is a capital if the mapping unit is broadly 
defined: otherwise, itis a small letter. The third letter, always a capital, A, B, C, D. or E shows the slope. Most symbols without 
a slope letter are those of nearly level soils. but some are for broadly defined units that have a fair to considerable range of slope 


NAME 


Agawam fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Agawam fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Amostown fine sandy loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes 


Birdsall silt loam 


Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Charlton-Paxton very stony fine sandy loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Charlton-Paxton very stony fine sandy loams, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Charlton-Paxton extremely stony fine sandy loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Charlton-Paxton extremely stony fine sandy loams, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, rocky, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, rocky,8 to 15 percent slopes 
Charlton-Paxton fine sandy loams, rocky, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Charlton-Rock outcrop-Paxton complex, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Charlton-Rock outcrop-Paxton complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes 


Deerfield loamy sand 
Dumps 


Hinckley sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Hinckley sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Hinckley sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Hinckley sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Hinckley sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 

Hinckley very stony sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Hinckley very stony sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


Medisaprists, sandy surface _1/ 

Medisaprists, deep-]/ 

Medisaprists, shallow-]/ 

Merrimac fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Merrimac fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Merrimac fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


Ninigret tine sandy loam 


Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Paxton extremely stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Paxton extremely stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Pipestone loamy fine sand 

Pits, gravel 


SYMBOL 


Raynham silt loam 
Ridgebury fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Ridgebury fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 


Ridgebury extremely stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Ridgebury extremely stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 


Scarboro mucky loamy fine sand 

Scio silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Scio silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Sudbury fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Sudbury fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 


Udorthents, smoothed-1/ 

Unadilla very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Unadilla very fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Urban land 


Walpole fine sandy loam 

Walpole Variant fine sandy loam 

Wareham loamy sand 

Westbrook mucky peat-L/ 

Whitman fine sandy loam 

Whitman extremely stony fine sandy loam 

Windsor loamy sand. 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Windsor loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Windsor loamy sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Windsor loamy sand, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 


Woodbridge extremely stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 


1/The composition of these units is more variable than the others in the survey area, but has been controlled well enough to be 


interpreted for the expected use of the soil 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 
Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 
Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 
Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (labelled) 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 
LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 
POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 


(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 

(normally not shown) 
LEVEES 

Without road 

With road 

With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or small 
PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


SYMBOLS LEGEND 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 
Church 
School 


Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 
DRAINAGE 

Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 

Double-line (label) 

Drainage and/or irrigation 


LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 


<a 


vc- 


Perennial 
\ mt} 
Intermittent Mafcie 


MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 
ESCARPMENTS 


Bedrock 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


VY YY YY YY 


GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 
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